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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


—— 








ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 


Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANTI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 











FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FRIDA DE GEBELB ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 62d Street, New York. 


Must. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Dev lopment and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


























MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 








ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 


Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
137 West 47th Street, New York. 
Mug. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street. New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
11 East 78d Street, New York. 











HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone, 


Concert, Rynterio. Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
Choral Conductor. Lessons in Singing. 
Studio: 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND SRA TORI. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Seana Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio cr 
Opera. Address: 132 East i6th Street, New York, 


GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street. 
New Yor' 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 














CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet a Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Hea: 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 1780 5 St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions. Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {30 West 59th Street. New York. 
UciOS: 4353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. — terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York, 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
* Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not in the world.”"—New York Tribune. 





LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
7 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. : 
36 East 28d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE. 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection . 
Beene seers eset of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
we wong 8 Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


Dictation. Private or class instruction 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgaa specttate. Openings. Address care of 
ason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 











RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
69 East 105th Street. New York. 








Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Soatrmntie®, 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenu 
Corner 104th Street, Mow York. 











Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls nepal, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of *TheA 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phrasing 
7 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Capanewenery, 


For lessons, terms, &c , applv at 
Private Studio, 28 West 1th Street, New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music ir 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenu 
Beachmont, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
122 West 47th Street. 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 


Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York, 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 


Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 











OLIVE BARRY (Contrailto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


Lamperti (Elder) 
261 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and song Recitals. 
Lessons in nging. 
41 East nes reet, New York. 








CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor Sonth Church (Dr. pg and 
Dewctes of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, ‘Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





THE MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SOHOOL FOR PIANO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios: 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 Ar; rgyil Street, until Aug. 1. 


PARIS: Monroe & Co..7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 


ALBERT G. THIES 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal! Instruction. 
Studios : 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PaRIs: Monroe & Co, 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 











Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially wen ee wang by him. Will resume 


teaching September 10 a’ 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festival-. Address LOUIs BLUMENBERG, Manager, 
112 E. 18th Street, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Conese, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
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AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DosseRT, Director. 

Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 

Nov. 30, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896 ; April 16, 1896, 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 238d Street, New York. 


Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Kew 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
bem <T OF SINGING, 
182 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio, 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. EvizaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
138 5th Avenue, New York. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. InsTructTion, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 89th Street, New York. 








E, A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Compositior 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO, 


¢ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicHer ArT oF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 
Pupil by Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large theese manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York, 








PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


ait GOODRICH, author of ‘*Com: 
yes,” * rich’s Anal “| 


om the composer’s stand 
(rom the &c. Lock Box 978, CHICAGO.» 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Re soosetetive of LAMPERTI. 


1; Ss ge or 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence; 

408 So. 18th St., — ia. Dresden, German 

“IT declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Cape: ton to be my on y 
representative and I advise a Sy desiring to 
study with me to be pre Ted b 

ROF. @ Bt LAMPERTI. 


Signed) 
June 17, 1890. " Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


Musical 
te - 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 





NEW YORK 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
132 West 85th Street, New York. 
— THE FACULTY INCLUDES — 
INSTRUCTORS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 
CARL V.LACHMUND, - - ~- Director. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK,- - + ~- Violin. 
M.F.SCHERHEY, - - - - Vocal. 
Miss NINA RATHBONE. - Vocal. 


Lectures by H. 2. KREHBIEL and others. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
ice. Voice, lyric <oclemeticn.. lansnases, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 
Class and single lessons. 





Regular course, three years, Terms, moderate, 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 








MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


at Mrs. L. F.C. Richardson, being a 
targets been successfully aasoci- 


pleasure in giving her 
idee L | 1808, CHA = ADAMS 
Richardson resu 


; pwn leven Bae np Een ig 
481 Beacon Street, - - - - « = BOSTON. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 

















WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, : Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 


The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. 64th 8ST.,NEW YORK. 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 








Instruction in all branches of Music by eminent 
teachers. Solfeggio, Harmony and 
Sight Reading Classes. 

Terms moderate. Prospectus sent. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
a“ time. 

oung ladies in the home department 

are under va eae a of the 
directress. For Catalogue addr 


a 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the 4@sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8, W., London. 





Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c, 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 


Covent Garden. 
43 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKIL. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke isa eee authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he 

“Mrs, Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.’ —Zhe 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Théatre Frangais). 


Vocal #sthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in S : Dramatic Deliver “aad Gesture ; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation Cantilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish ranteed. § 
defects, lisping, nasaling, . removed an ne 
Art of Breathing —. 

25a Argyll Street, London, W. 





CHARLES LUNN, 


Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says; ‘‘A worthy re 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the oaly inethod of training the singing 
voice.’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.”’ 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
sence. HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany: Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole ggg of most of the leading 
artists, a! oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme arteno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
turer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 167 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
London, W. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
ERNEST CAVOUR. 

136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

Ta phic address - Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ urs on the Continent. Signor Tam- 
agno’s Tour in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
Auguste Van Piene’s Tours on the Continent. Al- 
fred Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario 
Scalero’s Concerts in Ecgland. ons. and Mme. 
Albert Rien’s Concerts in England. Mlle. irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand a aermng | Concerts at at Queen’ sHallin London. 


MADAME ‘BESSIE cox, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
20 Conduit Street, 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’s 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland — Specimen copies and 
terms will forwarded upon application to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., L© IN, W.. ENGLAND. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the Worid’s Greatest. Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


LONDON, W. 




















SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 8, 1895. 


HE seventeenth congress of the International 
Literary and Artistic Association was held and fin- 
ished at Dresden last week, The most important discus- 
sion that took place there, and the only one that was of 
particular interest to productive musicians, was the one 
regarding the clause to be appended to the resolutions of 
the Berne convention, a clause which demands royalties for 
the performance of all musical works of any kind or de- 
scription. In this momentous matter speeches were made 
by Dr. Oscar von Hase, head of the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipsic, the president of the German Music 
Publishers’ Union; Hugo Bock, head of the firm of Ed. 
Bote & G. Bock, the great Berlin music publishers, and 
Concert Director Hermann Wolff, the greatest of Germany's 
musical managers. The latter two gentlemen were in favor 
of the adoption of the clause, while Dr. von Hase spoke 
against it. All three gentlemen very courteously and 
kindly put the text of their speeches at my disposal for the 
benefit of the readers of Tue Musica, Courigr, and I 
begin by quoting, or rather translating, Mr. Hugo Bock’s 
letter and speech, the former of which contains an explana- 
tion of the purport and extent of the clause in question. 

Mr. Bock writes: 

* BERLIN, October 3, 1895, 

‘* Dear Str—Accompanying these lines I send you the 
speech you desire, and in explanation of the same I take 
the liberty to add that Mr. G. Maillard, of Paris, had given 
a brilliant report, in which he had compounded all those 
points which for the purpose of securing unanimous legisla- 
tion for authors’ rights in the states of the Berne convention 
need an amelioration. Among these points was also the 
one which calls for a special ‘author’s rights reserved’ 
notice on the title page of a purely musical work, in order 
to secure for it in some states—for instance, in Germany— 
the author’s rights in case of a concert or other public per- 
formance. Maillard's proposition was to the effect that in 
future all musical works, with or without such reservation 
remark, should enjoy the benefit of the royalties on perform- 
ances. 

‘* In continuation of Maillard’s proposition, Mr. Souchon, 
director of the Society of Authors, Composers and Music 
Publishers (which society for the last fifty years collected all 
royalties for its members), laid stress upon the importance 
of the question, and desired that, especially on the part of 
German members of the congress, opinions on the subject 
should be discussed. 

** Dr. von Hase (Breitkopf & Hartel) replied that in 
principle he was in favor of the Maillard proposition to do 
away with the printed clause, but that for reasons which 
may be read below in the full report of Dr. von Hase’s 
speech it would be better to not enforce the royalty per- 
centage system in Germany. 

“To me it appeared that the explanations of Dr. von Hase 
were not quite satisfactory, more especially in view of the 
numerous musical performances which take place, espe- 
cially in Germany, in the shape of symphony and popular 
orchestral concerts, vocal performances of all sorts, and 
which together with their artistic purposes also aim 
at ‘‘ mercantile” ones. This particularly in concerts of a 
lower order in which modern compositions which have 
quickly gained public favor form the principal attraction 
for the audience. I furthermore thought of the frequent 
miserable financial condition of our German composers, not 
allof whom can like Brahms or other masters of the very 
first rank demand great remunerations. That also in this 
regard France, which has always preceded us in granting 
protection to brain productions, might teach us that it is 
possible to likewise procure for the authors and composers 
of middle rank, through the most extensive remuneration 
for their creations, a comparatively agreeable existence 
anda social position commensurate with their education ; 
nay even to guarantee to their families a certain income 
after the composer's demise. 

‘‘ For this reason I concluded to devote a few words in 
commendation of the system of‘ petits droits ” (author's 
royalties from performances of their work), which little 
speech, remembering the fact that the majority of those 
present consisted of French speaking people, I delivered in 
that language. 

“ With friendly greetings, yours truly, 

** Huco Bock.” 





I now give you Mr. Bock’s interesting letter in the origi- 
nal German, as I found it difficult to do justice to it in the 
above curtailed translation, and also Mr. Bock’s address to 
the congress in French, as it was delivered : 

‘*Senr Geenrrer Herr FLoersHemm—Beigehend iiber- 
sende ich Ihnen den gewiinschten Vortrag, und erlaube 
mir zur Erlduterung desselben hinzuzufiigen, dass Herr G. 
Maillard aus Paris einen brillanten Bericht gegeben hatte, 
in welchem er alle die Punkte zusammengefasst hatte, 
welche zur Herbeifiihrung einer einheitlichen Gesetz- 
gebung fiir die Urheberrechte in den Staaten der Berner 
Convention einer Verbesserung bediirfte. 

‘* Unter diesen Punkten befand sich auch der, dass einige 
Staaten, wie z. B. Deutschland den Schutz des Auffiihr- 
ungsrechtes rein mustkalischer Werke in Concerten, &c., 
von der Anbringung eines ausdriicklichen Vorbehalt-Ver- 
merkes auf den Titeln der betr. Werke abhiangig machten, 
sein Antrag ging dahin, dass in Zukunft alle musikalischen 
Werke auch ohne jeden Vorbehalts-Vermerk den Schutz 
des Auffiihrungsrechtes geniesseu sollten. 

‘‘Hieran ankniipfend betonte Mr. Souchon, der Director 
der Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de 
Musique in Paris, welche seit 50 Jahren in Frankreich die 
Tantiemen fiir Concert-Auffiihrungen in Frankreich fiir 
ihre Mitglieder einzieht, die Wichtigkeit dieser Frage und 
sprach den Wunsch aus, dass namentlich von deutscher 
Seite Meinungs-Aeiisserungen iiber diesselben kundgege- 
ben werden miéchten. 

“ Herr Dr. von Hase (Breitkopf & Hartel) erwiederte nun 
zundchst hierauf, dass er in Prinzip dem Antrage Mail- 
lard’s, den Vorbehalt abzuschaffen, zustimme, motivirte 
aber diese Zustimmung damit, dass durch den undeding- 
ten Schutz des Auffiihrungsrechtes rein musikalischer 
Werken vor Allem dem Uebelstande abgeholfen werden 
kénnte, dass zu Auffiihrungen in Concerten so viel unrecht- 
miissig hergestelltes (z. B. durch Abschrift) Material be- 
niitzt werde, dass ferner das Notenmaterial zu grisseren 
Werken, wie Oratorien, Sinfonien, &c., wenn es selbst 
rechtmissig von einem Vereine oder Dirigenten erworben 
sei, nicht nur von diesen fiir ihre eigenen Auffiihrungen 
beniitzt wiirde, sondern an andere Vereine oder Dirigenten 
wieder weiter zu Anuffiihrungen verliehen werde, &c. 
Hierdurch wiirde der Verleger in die Lage kommen von 
derartigen Werken den berechtigten and grésseren Absatz 
zu erzielen und dementsprechend auch den Componisten 
besser zu honoriren. Abgesehen hiervon aber, besondere 
Abgaben an Auffiihrungshonorare von den Veranstaltern 
musikalischer Auffiihrungen zu verlangen erklarte Dr. von 
Hase als in Deutschland fiir undurchfihrbar und auch 
mit Riicksicht auf die Eigenart der Musikpflege in 
Deutschland durch die freiwillige Mitwirkung von Dilet- 
tanten in den Gesangvereinen, Kirchenconcerten, &c., &c., 
nicht fiir angemessen, und bezeichnete ein solches System 
als dem germanischen Sinne wiedersprechend, 

‘*Mir erschienen diese Ausfiihrungen des Hr. Dr. v. 
Hase doch nicht ganz zutreffend, namentlich wenn man an 
die zahlreichen musikalischen Veranstaltungen denkt, die 
gerade in Deutschland in der form von Sinfonie— und 
popularen Orchester-Concerten, Gesangvortragen aller Art 
neben dem kiinstlerischen, doch auch den ausgesprochenen 
“‘ geschiftlichen” Zweck verfolgen, wie besonders auch 
in Concerten niederen Genre’s modern—und beliebt gewor- 
dene Compositionen das Haupt-Anziehungsmittel fiir das 
Publikum bilden, 

** Ich dachte ferner an die meistens recht miserable Exis- 
tenz unserer deutschen Componisten, die nicht gerade wie 
Brahms oder andere Meister a//erersten Ranges grosse 
Honorare beanspruchen kénnen, und dass uns auch in 
dieser Beziehung das im Schutze des geistigen Eigenthums 
stets vorangegangene Frankreich lehrt, dass es auch mig- 
lich ist den Autoren und Componisten mztt/eren Ranges 
durch den méglichst ausgedehntesten Lohn fiir ihr Schaf- 
fen eine verhiiltnissmdssig angemessene Lebensexistenz 
und eine ihrer Bildung entsprechende sociale Stellung zu 
erméglichen, ja selbst ihre Familien nach ihrem Ableben 
noch eine gewisse Rente zu vershaffen. 

Aus diesem Grunde entschloss ich mich zu den wenigen, 
das System der ‘‘ petits droits” befiirwortenden Worte, die 
ich mit Riicksicht auf die zum gréssten Theil aus fran- 
zosisch Redenden bestehenden Anwesenden in franzisi- 
scher Sprache vortrug. 

Mit freundlichem Grusse Ihr ergebenster 
Huco Bock. 





Permettez-moi, messieurs, de parler, dans ma qualité 
d’éditeur de musique allemand, quelques mots sur la matiére 
que fait partie de l’excellente étude de M. Maillard et quia 
été l'objet spécial, dont M. Souchon et M. von Hase nous 
ont parlé, c’est-a-dire de /’¢xécution des euvres musicales. 

Et M. Souchon et M. von Hase ont approuvé la propo- 
sition, faite par M. Maillard, 4 l’égard de l’unification des 
législations, de supprimer chaque formalité particuliére, 
chaque mention de réserve, qui par exemple prescrit la loi 
actuelle allemande, et je suis heureux de me trouverd’accord 
avec M. von Hase, chef de la maison éditoriale la plus an- 
cienne et importante en Allemagne, dans le consentement a 
ce principe, mais qu'il me permette de lui dire que je ne le 
crois pas d’accord avec beaucoup de ses confréres alle- 
mands en ce qui concerne les motifs qui ont causé son 
acceptation du voeu d’abolir la mention de réserve. 





C’est vrai que cette suppression donnerait aux éditeurs 
la faculté plus forte de contréler l’usage des matériels de 
musique légales dans les concerts, d’empécher qu'un 
matériel, acheté une fois de I’éditeur, ne serve pas pour une 
douzaine d’éxécutions differentes, mais je ne vois pas pour- 
quoi en outre la perception de droits sur |’éxécution des 
ceuvres musicales soit impossible en Allemagne. 

On doit, au contraire, supposer que le législateur alle- 
mand, en donnant au compositeur la possibilité de défendre 
léxécution de son ouvrage sans son consentiment, n’ait 
absolument pas songé 4 ce contréle de la vente de la mu- 
sique par l'éditeur, mais plut6t qu'il ait voulu en vérité 
procurer au compositeur des recettes en dehors du prix 
que lui paye son éditeur pour le droit de publication. 

Le fait qu’on n'a tiré jusqu’é présent presqu’aucun profit 
de cette clause ne prouve pas que les compositeurs en Alle- 
magne y aient renoncé pour toujours. Je crois, au con- 
traire, que la plupart d’eux seraient trés heureux et tres 
reconnaissants envers ceux qui sont appelés a représenter 
tous leur intéréts financiérs, si ceux-ci s'’occupaient séri- 
eusement de cette affaire, 

Ce qui a manqué. jusqu’a présent en Allemagne c’est 
l’union des compositeurs et des éditeurs les plus importants 
ace propos, et leur résolution d’organiser l’exploitation de 
ce droit par un comité, qui puisse Oter les difficultés, qui 
s’opposent a celui qui s'avancerait seul et le premier sur se 
chemin un peu délicat—qui sache traiter modestement et 
raisonnablement avec les institutions musicales et les 
entrepreneurs de concert, bien entendu de ces concerts, 
qui ont un but et un résultat commercial, en laissant libres 
de chaque impét les ceuvres philantropiques et de l'église 
—a un comité enfin qui empéche qu’on laisse échapper tout 
& fait des recettes. légitimes plus ou moins considérables, 
qui puissent devenir un vrai bénéfice A un grand nombre 
de compositeurs et méme 4 leurs veuves et enfants, bref, ce 
qui a empéché jusqu’é présent la perception des ‘‘ petits 
droits” en Allemagne ne me semble pas d’étre le renonce- 
ment volontaire des personnes intéressés, mais ce que ceux- 
ci n’ont pas encore fondé une société d’aprés le modéie de 
celle qui est actuellement représentée en France si excelle- 
ment par M. Souchon et qui a procuré, comme nous devons 
reconnaitre avec de vifs remerciments, des bénéfices depuis 
longtemps 4 beaucoup de compositeurs et éditeurs a//e- 
mands, sans demander méme de reciprocité. 

Mais ce qui n’existe pas encore pourra se faire un jour 
ou l’autre, il ne faut que le commencement, et c'esi pour 
cette raison surtout, d’aprés mon avis, qu'il serait désir- 
able que la mention de réserve pour l’exécution des ceuvres 
musicales tombe dans les législations, car cela constaterait 
plus fortement encore le principe de donner aux composi- 
teurs l'occasion d’améliorer l’existence de leur vié par 
l’éxécution publique de leurs ouvrages. H. B. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Permit me, gentlemen, to say a few words, in my capacity ofa Ger- 
man publisher of music, respecting the matter which forms part of 
the admirable remarks of M. Maillard, and which was the special 
object on which M. Souchon and M. Von Hase addressed us, that is, 
the performance of musical works. 

Both M. Souchon and M. Von Hase approved of the proposition 
made by M. Maillard with respect to the unification of legislation, 
the suppression of any particular formality, all mention of reserved 
rights as at present prescribed, ¢. g., by the laws of Germany, and I 
am happy to find myself in agreement with M. Von Hase, the head 
of the oldest and most important publishing house in Germany, in 
assenting to that principle ; but permit me to say that I do not be- 
lieve that he agrees with his German brethren in the motives which 
have caused his acceptance of the idea of abolishing mention of rights 
reserved. 

It is true that the suppression of this term would give to publish- 
ers greater power to control the use of legal materials in concerts, to 
prevent materials bought once from a publisher being employed for 
adozen different performances, but I do not see why the collection 
of royalties on the performance of musical works is impossible in 
Germany. 

On the contrary, it might be supposed that the German legislator 
in giving to the composer the power to prevent the execution of his 
work without his consent did not think at all of his control over the 
sale of the music by the publisher, but rather wished to secure to the 
composer returns beyond the price paid him by his publisher for the 
right of publication. 

The fact that until now very little profit has been derived from 
this clause does not prove that the composers in Germany have re- 
nounced it for ever. I believe, on the contrary, that the majority of 
them would be very happy and very thankful to those who are 
called to represent all their financial interests if the latter were to 
occupy themselves seriously with the affair, 

What is wanting in Germany, up to the present time, is a union of 
composers and publishers of importance for this purpose, and their 
resolution to organize the exploitation of this right by a committee 
which could remove the difficulties that would confront anyone who 
alone should advance the first on this rather hazardous road, which 
could treat, with reason and moderation, with musical institutions 
and concert managers, to take account of those concerts which have 
a commercial aim and result in leaving free from all tax philan- 
thropic and ecclesiastical performances to a committee, in fine, which 
would not allow legitimate receipts, more or less, escape it, which 
would become a real benefit to a great number of composers, and 
their widows and children. In brief, what has hitherto prevented 
the collection of “royalties” in Germany does not seem to me to 
be the voluntary renouncement of the persons interested, but the 
fact that they have not yet formed a society after the model of that 
actually represented in France so admirably by M. Souchon, which 
has for along time procured, as we must recognize with lively grati- 
tude, profits to many German composers and publishers without 
even asking for reciprocity. 

What does not exist as yet may be formed some day or other, 
only a beginning is needed, and it is for this reason above all, in my 
opinion, that it would be advisable that the mention of reserved 
rights in the execution of musical works be left to the legislatures, 
for that would lay down, more strongly than ever, the principle of 
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giving to composers an opportunity of improving their condition by 
the public execution of their works. 

Concert Director Hermann Wolff, of Berlin, who also 
spoke in French, introduced himself as the representative 
of a musical society in his quality as entrepreneur of the 
great Philharmonic concerts of Berlinand Hamburg. He 
also advocated the standpoint that composers’ rights should 
be taken care of on the concert platform just as much as 
authors’ rights are protected on the stage. Mr. Wolff then 
mentioned that in thus speaking he was liable to injure his 
own pecuniary advantage, but that that was less important 
to him than his own moral conviction. He believed that, 
though he must expressly mention that he was speaking 
only in his own name and not for any other concert organi- 
zations, these latter would soon follow his just views 
on the subject. He deemed it right and important, how- 
ever, that for the first time in that congress a concert 
society should enter into the ideas and purpose of the as- 
sociation, and therefore he placed himself and his two 
Philharmonic concert organizations upon the platform of 
the present congress. Mr. Wolff's generous speech was re- 
ceived with warm applause. 

I come now to Dr. von Hase’s speech, which is mentioned 
repeatedly above, and which takes the opposite view, at 
least for all practical purposes, of that advocated by Messrs. 
Bock and Wolff. Dr. von Hase’s paper is the most difficult 
of all to translate on account of the involved German sen- 
tences. I herewith give you an extract of its more impor- 
tant points, which are also touched upon in Mr. Hugo 
Bock’s letter to me: 

THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF PERFORMANCE OF 

Musica, Works. 

‘* Among the resolutions adopted at previous sessions of 
the Dresden Congress, which are to be recommended to the 
Paris Conference of 1896, is one—No. X. of the minutes of 
the meeting—suggesting the unlimited and unconditional 
protection of musical works. 

‘* The Society of German Music Dealers has sought for 
years, through petitions to the German Imperial Govern- 
ment, toextend the author's rights to include the control of 
public performances, even in the absence of printed re- 
strictions, although the German law enacted June 11, 1870, 
embodies the principle of this control, only requiring that 
the author’s claims sball appear on the title page or at the 
beginning of the work. 

‘* lam on principle opposed to this kind of restriction, 
and when, before the adoption of thetreaty between France 
and Germany for the protection of literary works, I was 
called upon as an expert, to testify before the ministerial 
council, I expressed my unqualified objections to the right 
of translation being made dependent upon these printed 
claims. Placards bearing the notice, ‘‘ Stealing is forbidden 
here,” are disagreeable relics of barbarous times. Such limi- 
ted protection would benefit the merchant but not the 
musician. 

‘‘As far as I have been able to ascertain the prevailing 
opinion of German music dealers, it favors the protection 
of the author's rights in the public performance of his works 
regardless of printed claims ; but after the experience of 
late years there is an inclination to subordinate these rights 
to those that are higher—to the rights of the public. The 
majority desire to adapt this protection to the conditions of 
musical culture in the various countries, taking cognizance 
of the just claims of the Church, schools, and of the people. 

‘‘The Minister of Justice, in his eloquent speech at the 
opening of this the seventeenth session, began by declaring 
that brain product, the protection of which is proposed, is 
not property in the usual acceptation of that term, for it 
becomes in a certain sense public immediately upon its 
publication or performance. It benefits by the protection 
which the state extends to literary or artistic enterprise; 
the state, however, reserves the right to adjust and limit 
this protection in the interest of culture and art. 

“The musical culture of the Germanic countries is pecu- 
liarly conditioned. A multitude of clubs or societies of 
various kinds exist, whose members receive no remunera- 
tion (they sometimes employ paid soloists). They introduce 


countless compositions to the people. This kind of musical 
influence, which is of the greatest moment in the artistic 
education of our people, must not be disturbed because 
someone, whether the author or one to whom he has trans- 
ferred his rights, desires to shut off the water that in her 
rills and rivers has made the land fruitful. 

‘« Therefore the German law conferring the control of the 
performance of musical works upon the composer or his 
successor in ownership, although practically unlimited in its 
range, has for the past twenty-five years been seldom en- 
forced, except to the extent of requiring that such material 
as was needed for performances should be acquired in a 
regular business way. Even this requirement has been 
realized in but a meagre degree. Although the unlawful 
making of written parts is less in vogue than formerly, the 
loaning between societies is still in full activity, and in 
many cases instead of societies purchasing the material of 
musical works from the publisher, he is obliged to furnish 
it free of cost, and often at the instigation of the com- 
poser. 

“A money tax, such as is imposed for the performance of 
each musical work in Roman countries, where they do not 
produce so very many new works, would be impossible to 
levy or collect, and would impede the bringing out of new 
works in Germany, Austria and Switzerland, as was amply 
demonstrated in experiments of that kind which were tried 
in Switzerland. 

‘These claims can at present only be placed in the cate- 
gory of voluntary matters of honor. However, the rights 
of the composer in performances may, in default of direct 
payment, be made tangible through making the proper 
purchase of printed musical material legally obligatory. 
This manner of enforcing the composer's rights would en- 
able him to demand larger honorariums, and would also 
lead to the engraving and printing of his works 1n their origi- 
nalform. As matters now stand it is extremely poor busi- 
ness policy to publish the scores of large works of contem- 
poraneous musicians. When Mendelssohn's copyrights 
expired not more than 100 copies of the score of the Sum- 
mer Night's Dream music had been sold, although this work 
had pervaded concert rooms for several decades. How es- 
sential it is, however, that works should be published in 
their original form! 

‘* The German publisher would doubtless gladly join the 
composer in drawing tribute from performances, as is al- 
ready done in other lands; but our composers and pub- 
lishers quite properly regard it of prime importance that 
their musical works shall be played and continue before 
the public, which naturally results in increased sales and 
honorariums. Each and every obstacle to performance is 
avoided by both composer and publisher. The creation of 
such conditions that would interfere with the existing free 
performance of choral and orchestral works would prove 
disastrous to the whole system of folks concerts in our 
land. The industrious golden hen that only lays a golden 
egg when we put a nickel in her bill is a brave automaton, 
but she is hardly suited to serve our art culture. 

‘Too general tension has produced evil consequences in 
Switzerland and some other regions. A firm doing busi- 
ness in both Germany and Switzerland (having houses in 
each country) recently applied to the music publishing 
firms of Germany, Austria and Switzerland for their atti- 
tude toward the question of protection for musical per- 
formances. Only four out of 100 stated that under proper 
circumstances they would accept tantiéme for musical 
works of their publication ; the remainder declared that 
‘the performance of their publication (whether for orches- 
tra, military band, piano, for one or more voices, or for any 
instrumental music) in Germany, Austria or Switzerland 
involved no obligation to the composer or the firm in 
cases where the musical material had been purchased from 
the publisher.’” 

Dr. Von Hase then formulates his idea for the protec- 
tion of composers’ rights in Germany in this manner: 
‘** Musical works which have not yet been published can be 
performed only with the consent of the author. The per- 
formance of musical works which have appeared in print 


is granted by the author if the material for such perform- 
ance has been rightly purchased.” 


The Berlin musical season may now be said to have 
opened, the first concert of real importance having been 
given on Friday night of last week. It was the initial one 
of the regular series of ten symphony evenings by the 
Royal Orchestra, and conducted as heretofore by Felix 
Weingartner. The fact that it took place at Kroll’s did 
not interfere with either the size of the attendance or the 
effectiveness of the performance. On the contrary, the 
Saai, just like at the opera house, was sold out to the very 
last available place, and as for the acoustics, I must confess 
I rarely heard better ones. The orchestra was placed upon 
the stage and encased by the same rotunda scenery, closed 
on top, which is used on these occasions also at the opera. 
But the orchestra sounded much better there than it does 
at the old stand, and the clearness of the workings out, the 
interior voice leading, became at times most wonderfully 
apparent in places in which in ordinary performances they 
are not always discernible. Part of this and also the fine 
blending of the different groups of the orchestra is due to 
the acoustics, part also to the artistic perfection of the 
members of the orchestra, and no small share is due to the 
fine musical instincts and tasteful instructions they receive 
from Weingartner. 

If in the way of technical reproduction this concert was 
admirable and absolutely without flaw, I have yet some 
fault to find with Mr. Weingartner’s frequent mannerisms 
of conception. He wants to be original at any price, and 
as he prefers well tried and well-known programs, the con- 
tents of which are well liked old acquaintances of his au- 
diences, he usually makes his effects by very glaring con- 
trasts of light and shade, and above all by frequently 
exaggerated and quite unconventional tempi. Also he does 
not always hit the right kind of tempo. One might pass 
over many of these bizarreries without two stringent com- 
ment, but such harassingly slow tempo as that taken in 
the ‘‘ vision ” episode in Weber's Euryanthe overture or the 
one of the trio from the minuet of Mozart's early D major 
symphony is not easily explained or condoned. The 
symphony itself (No. 35 of the Breitkopf & Hartel edition) 
I have not heard for many years, and it is one of the mas- 
ter’s less important ones. 

The second half of the program consisted of Beethoven's 
Pastoral symphony and of the Meistersinger Vorspiel, 
which latter was very brilliantly and the Beethoven sym- 
phony very carefully and deliciously performed. But you 
can see for yourself what a stale program these four works 
constitute, and it is a justifiable question whether it is not 
the duty of a man with the reputation, ability and orches- 
tral forces at his disposal such as Weigartner’s should 
not take up and bring to public understanding works of 
merit. but less well known than those old classic stand-bys, 
or a composition like the Meistersinger Vorspiel, which 
only at the Royal Opera alone is heard a dozen times each 
winter. Let us hope, therefore, if not for better, at least 
for newer things at the hands of Herr Weingartner. 

sa 


As regards the opera the royal forces display great activ- 
ity and variety of repertory during these last days at 
Kroll’s, they having brought out a couple of novelties on 
Thursday and Saturday nights of the past week. Before I 
go into details about them, however, I want to mention 
Tuesday night’s Meistersinger performance, in which Emil 
Goetze continued his ‘‘ guesting” in the part of Walter 
Stolzing. The Cologne tenor was rarely heatd to better 
advantage, and his voice sounded as fresh and glorious as 
in the days of old when Goetze was the pet of all Rhine- 
land. 

He had a worthy partner in another ‘‘ guest,” Mr. Bap- 
tiste Hoffmann, who also won his first laurels at Cologne, 
but now hails from Hamburg, where he is engaged by 
Pollini. Hoffmann has a fine baritone voice, which, how- 
ever, is better in the upper than in the lower register, 
where it isa bit lacking in resonance. His Hans Sachs, 
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moreover, is in conception not quite up to the same artist's 
impersonations of other Wagner réles in which I saw him 
at Cologne, for instance, as the Flying Dutchman. Al- 
together, however, he made a very favorable impression. 
The rest of the cast was the same as usual, and *‘ old man” 
Sucher conducted. 

As for the two novelties 1 mentioned above, they con- 
sisted of a two act opera, Ein treuer Schelm (A Faithful 
Knave), and a ballet entitled Phantasies from the Bremen 
Rathskeller. The latter work, the first performance of 
which, on account of a temporary indisposition of the prima 
ballerina, Mile. del’ Era, had to be postponed for a couple 
of days, proved by far the more interesting, and also, in 
fact, the better. Hummel’s lyrico-comic opera, on the 
other hand, was a sore disappointment to the harpist-com- 
poser’s many personal friends, who had expected, if not a 
second Mara, at least a tolerably interesting work. 

So great and pronounced was the fiasco that the work 
had only ‘one consecutive” performance, and was with- 
drawn before the second one, which had been advertised 
for last Saturday night. Hummel ought to have known 
this, for the failure of this same weak work at its Prague 
premiére last year ought to have been a sufficient lesson. 
Not all the blame, or in fact the far smaller portion of it, 
should be showered on Hummel, however, for he only 
undertook a task which nobody could have carried to a 
successful end. He has even some nice, albeit a good deal 
too heavy, but always well orchestrated, music in this 
opera. The greater defect lies with the librettist, Axel 
Delmar, the same actor and playwright who furnished 
Hummel with that Sch/ager of a book, Mara. So stupid 
and at the same time so complicated is this Ein treuer 
Schelm book that, although I heard the opera both at the 
final rehearsal and at the performance, also invested in a 
libretto and read it, so far I have not succeeded in “‘ getting 
the hang ”’ of it. 

I gleaned, however, the facts that Aing August the 
Strong wants to exchange his mistress, the Countess 
Kosel, for a new one, Miss /la von Radowist; that the 
king's fool, Ludolf, who loves the king's mistress in a 
most unselfish manner, and dressed in the ludicrous garb 
of a fictitious Princess Galitzin, marries Miss von Radowist 
off to a convenient Count Arpad Lusi, who in the book is 
designated as the “ playmate” of the latter lady. Ladis- 
laus von Ciechowski,a page, later on dressed up as a 
notary, and the king's court marshal von Bleichling com- 
plete this conventional cast. There is no humor and no 
fun in this allegedly “comic” libretto. The only part in 
it out of which something might be made is the part of the 
fool, and Lieban is the boy to do it. But, he also could 
not make his female impersonation convulsingly funny, 
though his falsetto sounds squeaky enough, and his prima 
donna cadenza is done with no little technic. Krolop, who 
is humorous if there is the least bit of a chance for it, could 
not do anything with the part of the court marshal. Som- 
mer was as stiff as the Azmg as that poor tenor always is, 
and as there is no bass or baritone part in the opera, Philipp 
had to sing the third tenor réle, that of the serious lover 
and playmate. All did their very best, and so did Misses 
Rothauser, Weitz and Dietrich in their respective parts, 
but they. as well as Dr, Muck, who conducted with zeal and 
care, fought in vain. They could not save the battle. 
Hummel was called by his friends twice after the first and 
once after the second act, but that also was of no use. 
Ein treuer Schelm is shelved. Too bad for the very pretty 
and expensive new costumes ! 

The ballet, on the other hand, was a genuine success. 
Graeb has arranged the incidents so graphically and amus- 
ingly told in Hauff's imaginative tale, Phantasies in the 
Bremen Rathskeller, and to make things more funny and 
terpsichorean than even Hauff ever dreamed of, Dr. 
Faustin, in the cellar, is visited by not only Sacchus, 
Jungler Rose, Balthasar, The Stone Roland and the 
Twelve Apostles, but also by the representatives (not at 
all ghostly) of the different nations’ wines. The latter idea, 
and with it partly also the costumes, 1s purloined from 
Rubinstein’s ballet, La Vigne, which was produced here 


two years ago, but did not prove a lasting attraction. Iam 
sure Graeb and Steinmann’s ballet will, and I understand 
that the London Alhambra has already bought the rights 
of production in England. Musikdirector Steinmann’s 
music, if not always very original, is very sprightly and 
taking, and his national dances are clever and full of the 
characteristics demanded by each. Especially pretty is 
the Spanish, Hungarian and Champagne music. The 
ballet is put on in the most gorgeous style and regardless 
of expense. 

On Saturday night the premiére of the ballet was pre- 
ceded by one of the best of performances of Hansel and 
Gretel which I have so far seen. Misses Dietrich and 
Rothauser were as charming in the title r6les as ever, and 
Miss Reindl, our new dramatic soprano, impersonated the 
witch in the most telling and amusing manner. The house 


was crowded. 
** fF 


A circumstance worthy of record in Sunday night’s pro- 
ceedings is the fact that the little tenor Werner Alberti 
jumped into the breach for the indisposed Italian tenor 
Laura, and thus made the performance of Pagliacci possi- 
ble, which otherwise could not have taken place. I have 
many times heard operatic performances in German, with 
one or more parties singing in Italian in it, but this is the 
first time that I witnessed a performance in Italian with 
one fellow singing in German. 


Last night we had the first chamber music soirée of the 
season. It was that of the Halir quartet, who had a cul- 
tivated and attentive audience at Bechstein Hall. 

They played in their musicianly and approved style, with 
excellent ensemble, the F minor quartet of Beethoven (op. 
95),that most noble forerunner of the five last of Bee- 
thoven’s grand creations of that genre. They also gave a 
very smooth and pleasing performance of the sunny D 
major string quartet by Haydn. 

The chief interest of the audience centred, however, in 
the first Berlin reproduction of Brahms’ two sonatas for 
clarinet and piano, op. 120, which were interpreted by our 
excellent first clarinet from the royal orchestra, chamber 
virtuoso O. Schubert and that most sterlingly musical 
young pianist and composer Robert Kahn. If thus the 
performance was in the very best hands and left nothing to 
be desired, the compositions themselves were grievously 
disappointing, at least for those who anticipated much or 
anything from the Johannes Brahms of to-day. Brahms is 
completely ausgeschrieben ; these two sonatas prove it be- 
yond a shadow of doubt. The first one in F minor is the 
less unimportant of the two, and is in four movements of 
which the slow one in A flat is the, most and the first move- 
ment the least disappointing. The second sonatain E flat 
is either childish or senile, whichever you choose to call it. 
The trio in E flat minor, Laendler, which forms the middle 
movement, is the only and slight exception. The third and 
last movement consists of variations which are neither in- 
genious nor interesting. Of course such works must be 
performed and heard at least once, but I am sure I don’t 
want to hear them again. : 


My friend Emanuel Moor writes to me from Pest that his 
second symphony (2# memoriam of Kossuth) will be per- 
formed there on November 20, under his own direction, and 
that Anton Seidl may also produce this work at one of the 
New York Philharmonic concerts. I believe it of Anton 
Seidl, but I refuse to believe it of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society (from what I know of that august body) until 
I read the fact in Tue Musicar Courier. 

Moor writes that he has just finished his third symphony 
in D minor and a new piano concerto inC minor. No 
slouch is Mr. Moor. 

se # 


Two American young ladies made great hits in Germany 
last week. Miss Minnie Behune as Nancy in Maftha, at 


Breslau, and Minnie Dilthey as Rosina in Il Barbiere de 
Seviglia, at Chemnitz. All right! The more the Minnier. 


The Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy state stipend for re- 
productive artists was this year carried off by Miss Elsie 
Hall, of Soowcomba, Australia, who is a pupil of the Royal 
High School here. The prize for composition was not 
awarded this year. 

en 

Handsome Paul Kalisch entered upon his four years’ 
engagement at Cologne in the part of Z/eazar in Halévy's 
La Juive on Thursday last, and greatly pleased press and 
public. Lilli Lehmann is in Berlin. 


Our excellent conductor, Dr. Karl Muck, the most quiet, 
unobtrusive and gentlemanly of all great conductors I ever 
had the good fortune to know, has renewed his contract 
with the Royal Opera House intendancy for a period of ten 
years. Allright for him and everybody concerned ! 


** 


Among the callers at THe Musicat Covurter's Berlin 
headquarters last week were the following: Mr. Edwin 
Bruce Story, of the Smith College School of Music, of 
Northampton, Mass.; Frank Briscoe, student of music and 
Berlin correspondent for the Detroit Song /ournadl ; An- 
ton Foerster, pianist ; Mrs. Richard Schreiber, of London, 
who is working here to get out her pamphlet in favor of 
Praeger in the now sufficiently well known Wagner book 
affair, and Mme. Fr. C. von Wulffen-Gersy, singing teacher. 

0. F. 





New York College of Music Soirée. 
SOIREE musicale took place at the New York 


College of Music on Thursday evening last, when 
Miss Elsa Von Grave, pianist; Miss Matilda Pastor, harp- 
ist; Mr. Conrad Behrens, basso, and Mr. Hans Kronold, 
‘cello, furnished an interesting program. Herr Behrens 
was in his best German opera voice, and sang down in the 
cellar solos so musically and with such spirit that he had 
to encore more than once. Miss Pastor played from 
among the best solos written for the harp, and did so with 
exceeding taste and finish. Numbers of Godard, Schu- 
mann and Popper were played by Mr. Kronold, who with 
atone of medium size has a great deal of refined feeling 
and a smooth, polished execution. 

In Miss Von Grave Mr. Lambert brings forward a new 
pupil, who will probably bill some day for virtuoso honors. 
She is very promising, plays with confidence and a certain 
amount of finish, and shows nothing prominently lacking 
which a little more study can’t cure. She played the Chopin 
barcarolle, the Liszt étude, which might have been written 
by Chopin, and the first movement of the Rubinstein D 
minor concerto, accompanied on second piano by Mr. Lam- 
bert. Her conception and sympathy were musical and 
just, but a lack of force and an occasional blurr in tech- 
nic are faults which will give way to a little more study. 

Mr. Albert Von Doenhoff was the accompanist. 








Adele Laeis Baldwin.—The following notice is from the 
Commercial Advertiser: ‘‘ The church choirs of Gotham 
are rehearsing for their winter campaign and the contraltos 
and sopranos are returning from out of town. At least two 
of the best known church soloists have been putting in the 
summer months by singing Ben Bolt in Trilby. One of the 
two is Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, who has been singing in 
Trilby in Chicago and St. Louis and was given some very 
complimentary press notices. Mrs. Baldwin is the solo 
contralto of All Souls’ Church, Dr. Heber Newton's, and 
has sung there for several years. She is as much a favorite 
personally as professionally and has come to be a part of 
the church literally as well as figuratively, for her lovely 
face looks down on it always from one of the chancel win- 
dows, where it represents one of the saints.” 
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PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
8 RUE CLEMENT MaRoT, CHampPs ELyYSEE, 
PARIS, October 21, 1895. } 

Please note change of address indicated at the head of 
this letter. Hereafter all communications intended for 
this department should be addressed there. 

An OBsERVER'S OPINION. 

ELL, I am not a musician, nor a singer, nor 

the parent of a singer, nor a singing teacher, 
but I claim to have a little common sense and observation. 
It does not take much of either to see the foolishness of 
girls who want to be prima donnas or actresses, and 
mothers who are pushing them on to it, and who are in 
many cases more to blame than the girls themselves. My 
Lord ! just to hear some of those folks talk not only what 
they think of themselves (or their daughters), but what has 
been said of them by the greatest living musicians, artists, 
managers, &c., of the whole earth, you would imagine that 
Patti was a side show, Jenny Lind a dwarf, and Rachel a 
pigmy in comparison. 

‘*Instead of that just listen to one of them when she 
opens her mouth ; often indeed it is only necessary to look 
ather. Yet they never seem to be able to feel the utter 
sense of the ridiculousness of the thing that comes over the 
hearer, or see how forced are both attention and compli- 
ments. 

‘* Why, if any one of them possessed a tenth of whatis 
said of them, it need never be said. All she would have to 
do would be to go into any music store, no matter where— 
New York, Chicago, Poughkeepsie, Moscow, Paris, Cairo, 
any where—open a piano, sit down and sing no matter what. 
The whole town would beat her feet in less than twenty-four 
hours. Managers would fly to her, money would be offered 
her, people would be fighting to engage her before she left 
the store. Why, she’s just what we are all looking for, just 
what we all want, and what we are willing to pay big 
money to hear. But she is not there you see.” 

J. R. Rowranp, New York. 
An Oven Letrer To Vocat TEACHERS. 

One favor I must ask of my Parisian vocal friends ; that 
is, to please cease advising me as to who should and who 
should not appear in the columns of this budget, and re- 
questing that you, and you only, should be mentioned as 
the one and the only and the first reputable and efficient 
representative of the professor's art. 

On a little reflection you may come to see how out of 
reason it must appear that you and you only of the fifty or 
sixty more in your position should be made subject of 
comment, especially so when by “ you” and * you” and 
** you” is meant each one of the other forty-nine, for more 
than one has the same modest desire, and more than one 
has expressed it in terms more or less elegant, emphatic, 
and—senseless. 

As I stated on June 19, Tue Musicat Courier is not a 
partisan nor a professor's spokesman. Nor is this depart- 
ment of it in any sense devoted to the professorat any more 
than as the facts in their case go to establish the philosophy 


&é 


of the general musical movement, and the folly or wisdom 
of students seeking fame and fortune by stereotyped meth- 
ods. There is no vaunting of pupils as teachers’ *‘sam- 
ples,” no repudiating of teaching ability, no expression of 
individual opinion. Indeed to those who read between the 
lines, the great absence of enthusiasm in general expres- 
sion and the constant statement of bare, bald, barren facts 
would be anything but exalting. Neither is there any scale 
of precedence. Because a name is at the head of a column 
instead of at the foot, or on page 8 instead of page 4, 
does not indicate the making or breaking of a reputation, 
or the position in which you stand in regard to your own 
estimate of yourself. 

Do not worry about your pupils being mentioned as pu- 
pils of other teachers. It is inevitable, as the facts in the 
case are inevitable. If the facts are not as stated, say so, 
and the statement will be immediately corrected, but you 
need not expect to have your internecine pettifoggings 
aired in the pages corisecrated to Musical Progress; space 
and printing are both too valuable. 

Remember when you are displeased at reading some- 
body's name in the paper, you who read and complain are 
exactly as much of a charlatan in the eyes and mind of the 
owner as the owner is in yours, and that the same stupid 
and undignified methods have been taken to make me 
aware of the facts (?). 

I have no respect for such statements or for those who 
make them and do not reproduce them. Aside from their 
intrinsic valuelessness, the statement of them is such a 
detriment to the speaker that could his or her reflection be 
seen in the mirror of the mind at the time of speaking it 
would be that of a deformed dwarf. 

Do not worry about what Tue Musica Courier is doing 
for your confréres. Look to your own path. Money can- 
not buy untruth in these columns. and lack of it will not 
prevent the exposition of merit. Just what you think 
about each other is perfectly unsound as guidance, because 
each other one think the same about you ; and to be very 
candid in the matter, there is not anywhere sufficient result 
in vocal training to warrant decision by an onlooker. 

After years and years and years of teaching, the result of 
the entire European vocal education scraped together 
sings in one cast on one stage in one evening! The few 
celebrated singers have floated down out of space from, God 
knows where, floated in one door and out the other of pro- 
fessors’ studios and created names and places for them- 
selves. Where are the hundreds and hundreds with whom 
you have labored all these years, professors? What have 
you done? You all have much to make you modest, no one 
sufficient to justify monopoly. 

If the cause is a flaw in the judgments of pupils it is in 
your power, your experience, your incontestable value to 
correct those judgments and get them in the right path. 
If you have the secret of voice placement and voice train- 
ing, you have no need to assert the fact or to have it as- 
serted. No mention of other unvaluable teachers will fil 
their studios or empty yours. Itis not reasonable, not in 
the nature of things, not possible. You would have to 
build wings and cupolas on your studios to accommodate 
those who cannot be kept away from you. You are just 
the person they are all looking for. 

You must realize that your faith in yourself does not 
make faith in you in the minds of others, of strangers, nor 
ought it. Neither does it make truth, no matter how loud 
you speak, or how mad you get, or how often or emphat- 
ically you assert what you think to be so. Even extolling 
your pupils will not do it, unless audiences extol them too. 
It is to enthusiasm of disinterested people in the result of 
your work that we look for knowledge of you and faith in 
you, Nothing else under heaven will ever secure it. 

Then this result must be of your work in order to speak 
for you. That a star has been in your studio does not 
make your reputation as a teacher, nor two stars, nor 
many. Going through répertoires does not make vocal 
education. 

Let the different teachers in this town draw up a list of 


world’s favorites whom they alone have instructed from A 
to Z in their vocal.preparation and compare the lists. THe 
Musicau Courter will be most happy to print the names in 
its most artistic characters and to mail the same to 100,000 
subscribing readers the following Wednesday. That's the 
way to talk if you want to prove something. 

You say: ‘‘ Well, we do the best we can with the talent 
we get. We cannot make voice where there is none, and 
we cannot create talent. Besides, they come with not half 
enough money or time to study.” 

If you teachers had an up and down, straight, strong 
art conscience in your work, you would not take all this 
tubbish into your studios. Anybody could know that 
nothing could ever be made of them. The most ignorant 
musical person that ever lived could weed out one-third— 
yes, one-half—of the material registered in studios to-day, 
tothe great good of the lives, homes, pocketbooks of the 
young people, and as well as of teachers’ reputations; for 
three real students would benefit them more than thirty 
good-for-nothings (in everything except ready money, of 
course). Suppose a first-class musician should attempt 
this weeding ; what a reform there would be in vocal edu- 
cation ! 

And the same weeding should be done in case of lack 
of time or money. Otherwise it is just like a whirling-gig 
at a fair or board of trade business. ‘‘ Unless you put up 
the margins you lose all you have got.” More sensible 
people than pupils will sell soul and body when brought to 
bay in a way like that. There is but one outlook for a 
girlin such extremity, and experienced teachers must know 
how it is. All promises of stage engagements or stage suc- 
cess must be of necessity false and empty. 

Instead of puttering with the petty pesterings of rivalry. 
backbiting, self exaltation and ungentle conduct toward 
others, what you vocal teachers need in New York, as here 
and London, and Germany too, is an association or syndi- 
cate for meeting together for the discussion of methods 
and plans for the advancement of your art business. I 
hear enough sense and nonsense every week from vocal 
teachers to plant whole nurseries of vocal truth if ex- 
changed and discussed. The first thing to decide upon 
would be a set of examination questions. 

What would become of our school education in America 
if left to the mercy of individual private schools, bickering 
boxes, for profit? As it is, no two public school teach- 
ers think a thought without exchanging it; no two schools 
work without *‘ principals’ meetings”; no two towns think 
of getting along without their “ institute,” and see the 
results of the annual *‘ national conventions!” 

The difference between the two systems is appalling, 
and what a pity that the disaster lies on the side of art! 
What a difference between the spirit of Pestalozzi and 
Madame X, between that of Horace Mann and Mon- 
sieur Y. 

Broaden up, my friends; open up, soften up and come to- 
gether as a means of doing it! Look at humanity and 
away from smallness, look at art and away from self ! Cease 
this eternal pettiness and make of art education something 
more than an auction sale, 

Paris. 

A new song by Massenet, Fleuramye, at Heugel’s. Itis 
written on one of three Evening Poemis, by Vanor, and is 
characterized by the fleet, light charm of twilight shadows. 
Talk of Freischiitz at the Opéra Comique. Miss Sander- 
son’s rentrée this evening in Thais, Widor’s La Korrigane 
following. Rehearsals of L’'Orphée at Opéra Comique with 
Delna. Meilhac busy at the Gaité, with rehearsals of Pa- 
nurge, anew opéracomique, Soulacroix and Mlle. Aubecque 
principal singers. M. Melchissédec, father of the Conserva- 
toire professor, died at Chaton this week, eighty-four years 
of age. 

The death is announced of Mr. W. W. Story, the sculp- 
tor, poet and author, in Italy, at the home of his daughter, 
the Marquise Perruzzi. Mr. Story was officer of the 
Légion d’Honneur, due to his artistic services during the 
Exposition of 1878, also D. C. L. of Oxford. Among his 
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works are the Statues of CleopAtre and Sibylle de Cumes. 
His son, Mr. Lucien Story, is husband of Mme. Emma 
Eames. Mr. Victor Maurel is soon expected at his home, 
rue Lesueur, Paris. During the days of the Pasteur mourn- 
ing groups of street singers chanted dismal tributes of 
Pasteur Is No More on the street corners, surrounded by 
groups of people, many of whom tried to join in the mourn- 
ful refrains. Fredegonda is postponed, or delayed rather, 
till the last of November. Three first prize pupils of the 
Conservatoire take part in Galathée, to be given with the 
Navarraise at the next representation—Mlle. Wyns, Mile. 
Marignan and M. Vialas. Mlle. Fernande Dubois, another 
premier prix, and a gifted one, will create the principal 
rdle in Xaviére, Mr. Theo. Dubois’ opera, to be given about 
the middle of November. La Femme de Claude, of Du- 
mas, played with such success by Sara, has been opera- 
tized by M. Cahen and Gallet, and will soon appear. M. 
Bruneau, the composer, becomes musical critic of the 
Figaro in place of M. Chas. Darcours, 

The twenty Lamoureux concerts will be given at the 
Cirque des Champs Elysées in two series of ten concerts 
each, commencing October 20. The popular festival in- 
_ tended as an opening on the 13th has been abandoned by 
reason of the labor of preparation for the regular concerts. 
An organ is being built on the stage for accompaniment 
of the Bach Passion Music, the Saint-Saéns symphony 
for organ and orchestra, The Messiah, &c. L’Orphée, 
Schumann's Faust, and Wagnerian fragments will form 
important features of the excellent programs. Prices of 
the seats range from 40 to 70 frs. for ten concerts. 

About 350,000 copies of the classic French chanson En 
voulez-vous des homards have been sold, bringing some 
15,000 frs. net to their editor. La Savoyarde is the name 
of the big church bell, present of a provincial parish to the 
new church of Sacré-Coeur, Paris. It weighs 17,000 kilo- 
grams and contains an entire musical scale. Like a worldly 
conscience the existing bell tones are all too weak to com- 
bat the city sound wave. The mighty song of the Savoy- 
arde, on the contrary, will be like that of a holy saint dom- 
inating the giant babel of wordly strife. 

No end of kings and queens and princes in town. A 
pleasant little story apropos. Three of the royal person- 
ages being at the same time guests of a swell uptown hotel, 
the fact became subject for conversation at a little birthday 
musical party taking place in one of the parlors. 

** Speaking of kings,” broke in the musical voice of Mrs. 
Lulu Karst, the St. Louis soprano, one of the guests, *‘ I 
have here a message from some queens of song,” opening 
at the same time a little jewel case, in which lay a hand- 
some gold medal surmounted by an exquisite crown in pearls 
and precious stones, and inscribed: “To Mrs. Mary Scott 
Rowland, of New York, from Patti, Melba, Mrs. Langtry 
and many sincere admirers.” Pinning the decoration on 
the surprised and delighted recipient, Mrs. Karst made one 
of her characteristic little speeches of wit and wisdom com- 
bined, closing with a toast to all queens of song. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the unique services of Mrs. 
Rowland to womankind. She reigns, herself a queen of 
sense and science, in the realm of beauty, teaching that 
beauty is not a question of cosmetic, but of care and com- 
mon sense and health, and that neglect is more its enemy 
than time. How well she has succeeded in her unique field 
is indicated by the above appreciative testimonial. 

Mme. Walden Pell reopened this week her elegant salons, 
Avenue Montaigne, on the occasion of an anniversary. 
The élite of the American colony were there and the rooms 
were fairy scenes. Dinner was followed by dancing. Mr. 
and Mrs. Austin Lee have returned to Paris for the 
season. The Princesse Edmond de Polignac writes from 
her villa at Versailles of an early return to the city and 
many valuable musical projects which she has in mind for 
the coming season. 

TRIBUTE TO AMERICA BY A SCIENTIST. 

Mr. Rudolph Koénig, the well-known acoustic scientist 
living in Paris, in speaking of America, recently expressed 
his great admiration for the immense generosity of men, 
themselves not musicians or artists, who give of their 


wealth for the propagation and advancement of science 
and art, 

He also expresses astonishment and pleasure at the 
skilful, and impressive manner in which American art jour- 
nals, such as THe Musica Courigr, are coming to combine 
the scientific side with the artistic features of their investi- 
gations. The tendency of artists, musicians especially, 
has been concentration on the purely subtle and sentimen- 
tal features of their work, ignoring that without science to 
bring them to fruition they must remain dead matter. He 
finds in the above one of the most hopeful signs of the 
art future. Fanniz Epcar Tuomas. 





Switzerland. 
: MONTREUX, October 1, 1895. 

REETINGS from over the sea your lazy corre- 
spondent sends you, who after weeks of idle lounging 
above the clouds is glad once more to descend to civiliza- 
tion and to work. Montreux is just now in her gayest 
season ; the narrow little trottoir cannot hold the ever 
coursing stream of humanity that flows into the street ; 
the hotels are overcrowded ; trains, teams, dilligences 
must run extra courses. The autumn travel is at its height. 

After one month’s rest the Kursaal Orchestra has re- 
commenced its regular concerts. During September the 
music has been light in character, for the concerts were 
given in the pretty garden of the Kursaal, a favorite loung- 
ing place and rendezvous for afternoon tea. Now, how- 
ever, cooler weather has driven us inside, and there, in the 
tasteful little Saal, newly painted, flower decorated, we 
enjoy our daily musical treat. 

In September we had two excellent theatrical representa- 
tions by standard French troupes; on each occasion the 
theatre was overfilled. September 16 was a grand night 
féte, with illuminations and really good fireworks and set 
pieces. Thursday, September 19, we had Hekking. Poor 
Hekking ! I wonder if he ever before played to so beggarly 
an audience? Fortunately he was paid a stated price, so 
lost nothing by the empty chairs which greeted his appear- 
ance, but the mere sight of such space must have a de- 
pressing effect upon an artist. One can imagine Director 
Rueff's feelings, with seats from 1 to 4 frs. and not 100 
people in the hall! ’Cellists never draw as do violinists, 
and few here seemed familiar with Hekking’s name or 
fame. I was disappointed in the tone of his ‘cello, which is 
quite new, consequently lacking in mellowness. Perhaps 
this was in comparison to the beautiful instrument I have 
listened to all summer, and which, alas! will never again 
respond to its master’s touch, now stilled in death. 

The Saint-Saéns concerto was coldly received, nor is it 
calculated to inspire enthusiasm in an uncultivated au- 
dience ; melody is lacking, and the difficult technicalities 
lose, through Hekking’s perfect mastery of his instrument, 
their value to indiscriminating hearers. The three pieces in 
the second part pleased better, especially the Reverie (Trau- 
merei), which was exquisitely given. I do not remember 
ever hearing anything lighter, sweeter, more tender than 
Hekking's playing in this familiar piece. He was forced 
to an encore, and gave Massenet’s lovely Elégie, eminently 
fitted to display the tone and feeling which peculiarly 
characterize his execution. 

From the orchestra we heard some of their selections re- 
served for these grand concerts. Herr Ziittner, in spite of 
some little nervousness on these occasions, leads with more 
fire and feeling than ordinarily, which is perhaps natural. 

To an old frequenter of the Kursaal the répertoire be- 
comes fatiguingly familiar, yet it is for a Kur orchestra re- 
markably large, good and varied. Herr Ziittner is a man 
of means, independent of his salary, which he devotes to 
buying scores for his orchestra. For this reason it possess- 
es the largest and best répertoire of perhaps any orchestra 
on the Continent. Scandinavian, Russian, Polish composi- 
tions ; all the German classics ; works of the modern French 
school ; Italian music from Palestrina to Mascagni, and 
even first auditions of Swiss composers, who, without his 
agency, would all ‘‘ waste their sweetness, remain mute, 


inglorious,”"—Wagner ?—are thus given at least local hear- 
ing and fame. He has, besides, an immense stock of 
lighter and dance music for féte days and the evening con- 
certs at which only half the orchestra plays. 

Like all men filling public places, Herr Director Ziittner 
has his admirers and his detractors. He is a painstaking, 
conscientious leader, hardworking and devoted to his art, 
but entirely lacking in that personal magnetism and fire 
needed to wield the orchestra into one whole to follow his 
will as their own. He refrains from those contortions and 
gestures which frequently render leaders laughable, is 
sober and contained in his movements excepi upon special 
occasions, when he is rather apt to let his nervousness over- 
comehim. He isa young man, only about thirty, a German 
by birth and has been chef d’orchestre here since August: 
1889. In that time he has distinctly improved, his method 
has broadened, and he has profited by frequent trips to 
large centres. He is a lover of Wagner and Berlioz es- 
pecially ; otherwise has a decided leaning to the French 
school, which is provoking to our German visitors. 

The orchestra numbers, when complete, forty-five men, 
and is known in musical circles for the remarkably high 
standard it maintains. At no other Kur Ort is the class of 
music so good, as even a casual glance at the daily pro- 
grams will prove. That Ziittner sometimes fails in the 
difficult tasks he sets himself is no fault of his, due rather 
to a penurious management that limits not alone the quan- 
tity but the quality of his musicians. He has in his orches- 
tra some old hacks who have heen there since the year 1, 
and who because of their cheapness and general utility 
seem likely to be retained. They are no longer musicians, 
but automatons, with no interest or feeling in their work, 
beyond a desire to pull through the daily concert. 

On the other hand, thesoloists and many of the principal 
instruments are changed each season. It takes these new 
concerns some time to fall into routine, and no sooner do 
things work together smoothly than the short season is 
over. From a mistaken policy—or it is simply through 
Neid—that bane among musicians—the first violin is 
never re-engaged a second season. In the case of a good 
Concertmeister, Ziittner thus not only deprives himself 
of an important aid, but the public of a soloist who has 
grown into their favor. Last year we were particularly 
pleased with the first violin, who, perhaps, lacking in 
technique possessed by some of his predecessors, more 
than atoned for this by the sympathy and feeling in his 
playing. He was engaged during the summer and also for 
a supplementary season at Interlaken, where he had 
great success, and during the winter goes to Paris. This 
season, so far, I have not been able to judge of our present 
Concertmeister. 

Under the above conditions it is hard to produce a per- 
fect combination, yet Herr Ziittner gives us some good 
concerts, notably the Thursday symphony concerts, which 
always draw well, and are above par. To-morrow is his 
second annual benefit concert, with a good program, about 
which I shall write in my next letter. N. S. 








Norfolk, Va., Trio.—The first concert of this trio, com- 
posed of Prof. Chas. Borges, violin, Prof. Hans Mettke, 
‘cello, and Prof. A. F. Koerner, accompanist, was held at 
Y. M. C. A. Hall on the evening of October 15, and was a 
decided success. The string members have added to their 
forces and formed a string quartet, which is in vigorous 
rehearsal, and will shortly be heard in public. 

Four Song Recitals.—Miss Margaret Bostwick has just 
concluded an interesting series of song recitals, divided into 
French,” ‘*German,” ‘ Ballad” and ‘* Miscellansous” 
evenings, which were held at Mrs. Luce’s Hall, Auburn, 
N. Y. The press notices obtained by the singer speak 
highly for the success of her work. 


At Hellmuth College.—A piano and violoncello recital 
was held at Hellmuth College, London, Ont., on the even- 
ing of October 22, by Mr. Thomas Martin, pianist and 
director of music, and M. Charles Le Simple, the European 
’cellist, assisted by Miss Eva Roblin, soprano. 
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Miss Anna Fuller. 


LONDON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
15 Argyll Street, October 21, 1895. { 


NTELLIGENT, well-directed and continuous 
| effort along any line of work will eventually bring re- 
ward. Seldom have I seen a more ample justification of 
this than is presented in the experience of Miss Anna Ful- 
ler during her search after the correct method of voice pro- 
duction in the principal capitals of Europe. It is impossible 
for the young American girls who come abroad to study to 
comprehend the difficulties that they will have to encounter 
in order to distinguish themselves in the concert or operatic 
world, All think that they will be Calvés or Melbas, and 
that the difficulties others have to fight against will be 
child's play to them, or perhaps not met with at all. 

As reported in these columns, the success of Miss Anna 
Fuller at her début at the Promenade Concerts was most 
pronounced. I do not often have the pleasure of recording 
such enthusiastic appreciation of a young artist on her first 
appearance. A brief sketch of the preparatory work that 
Miss Fuller bas done will be interesting in this connection, 
in order to show that the position that she has now taken 
up she is thoroughly qualified to hold. 

Miss Anna Fuller was born near Cumberland, Md., 
Her parents early removed to Mount Pleasant, Ia., and 
she had the advantage of being educated at the univer- 
sity there. The best indication of her proficiency is that she 
took all the honors of her class, and gained the degree of 
B. A., and all at the age of nineteen. From Mount Pleas- 
sant her parents removed to California, where they have 
lived for the past few years. 

Soon after graduating, Miss Fuller went to Philadelphia 
and studied voice production with Aaron Taylor. Her 
magnificent dramatic soprano voice soon won for her the 
position of first soprano in St. Stephen's Church, under Mr. 
D. D. Wood, the blind organist. This is a High church, 
and she was called upon to sing many of the masses, selec- 
tions from the oratorios, and high-class music generally. 
Her experience here was invaluable to her as a musical 
education on which to found further culture on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Her singing was never satisfactory to herself, although 
Mr. Wood and everyone told her that she sang like an 
artist of the first rank, and all said her voice would be 
spoiled if she came to Europe. It might be stated that so 
popular had she become that a great many engagements 
were offered her to sing outside of her church work. After 
her resignation she made a concert tour to California. Her 
reputation had spread, and before she left Philadelphia 
she was able to arrange concerts in many of the principal 
towns en route, The tour proved a great success. 

Miss Fuller has one of those sterling characters which 
are not content unless they feel assured that they are 
doing the best that is in them, and she was determined to 
sift the question of voice production to the very bottom, 
and find out a scientific method which would enable her to 
understand the why and wherefore of everything she did. 
With this end in view she went to Vanunucini in Florence. 

This maestro was greatly pleased with her voice, con- 
sidered thatit was‘ bien posée,” and wished to go on to 
teach her the esthetics of the art. Not being satisfied 
with this she came to London, and took a course with 
Signor Randegger. As he, too, thought her voice perfectly 
posed, he taught her the traditional renderings of the 
oratorios. 

Next Miss Fuller was led to go to Berlin to study with 
Mme. Artot, who also considered her production correct, 
and taught her German Lieder. In order to get the opin- 
ion of the public on her singing she made a début before 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society, securing a grand success 
in With Verdure Clad and some German Lieder. The 
German critics, who are not given to overpraise, spoke in 
very high terms of her singing. 

Still thirsting for the perfect method, Miss Fuller went to 
Paris and put herself for a time under Mme. de la Grange. 


While in the French capital she heard of Toersleff, a 
teacher of voice production purely, in Leipsic, and jour- 
neyed thither to have the pleasure of seeing and talking 
with him. She was greatly impressed with what he said 
regarding his scientific method. Through the recommen- 
dation of friends she went to Dresden, where she met sev- 
eral well-known teachers, but concluded that Toersleff 
was nearer what she was seeking than anyone she had 
seen. She therefore put in a year of hard study with him. 

Associated with her part of the time was Mr. George E. 
Thorp, an American, who had been for some years fitting 
himself for teacher of the scientific method of voice produc- 
tion. He thought that he could help Miss Fuller, and con- 
sequently she came to London and put herself under his 
tuition. She has now been with him for a year, and be- 
lieves that he is one of the greatest teachers of a purely 
scientific and eminently practical system of voice produc- 
tion now living. 

For the esthetics of the art she has been for some time 
studying with Mr. Henry J. Wood, the able conductor of 
the Promenade Concerts, of whom she speaks in equally 
high terms as a teacher of the artistic side of singing, 

Miss Fuller's splendid education has given her a mental 
discipline that has enabled her to sift the chaff from the 
teachings of her various instructors, and retain only what 
she could see was good and would be of advantage to 
her. It was this very training which made it impossible 
for her to stop short of a scientific method that must be 
grounded upon facts that can be comprehended by those 
who have minds to grasp them. She has learned to think 
for herself, and should she become a teacher certainly must 
excel in that most important branch of musical activity, as 
she is surely destined to do as a vocalist. 

She has not been seeking light in one direction only, but 
has improved her opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
conversant with both French and German, and broadening 
her education with a careful study of the literature of both 
countries. In order the better to understand what she 
sings she has studied music, musical history, harmony, 
and is an able exponent of the Krause method of piano 
playing. 

Thus it will be seen that Miss Anna Fuller is most thor- 
oughly equipped for the career she has chosen, and her 
progress will be watched with interest. A. 








James Fitch Thomson’s Success. 


HIS young baritone, who is rapidly coming to 
the front in song, oratorio and operatic work, is now 
in Canada, where he is winning the highest opinions from 
press and public in a series of song recitals. Among other 
important engagements made by Mr. Thomson to fill be- 
fore his return to New York in November is one with 
Rivarde, the French violinist. ‘The following critique from 
the Toronto G/ode is typical of Mr. Thomson’s treatment 
by the press, which is everywhere enthusiastic. It is dated 
October 28 : 

The first appearance of Mr. James Fitch Thomson in 
Toronto since he espoused the musical art and passed from 
the amateur to professional ranks occurred last evening in 
the hall of the Conservatory of Music. His friends here 
have read with interest the reports of his successes in New 
York, Chicago and other American cities, which at inter- 
vals have come to their notice, and his song recital last even- 
ing was attended by his old musical friends with feelings of 
considerable curiosity. As for the feelings which were ex- 
cited by his performance, it is difficult to say whether there 
was greater surprise or delight. The program was as fol- 
lows: Mia Sposa Sara la Mia Brandiera, Rotoli; Ich Liebe 
Dich, Beethoven; Hinaus, Abschied, Veilchen, Ries; 
Gabe, Zweifel, Meyer Helmund. Old English—Where the 
Bee Sucks, Dr. Arne; Kind Fortune Smiles, Purcell, from 
Shakespeare's play, The Tempest; Where’er You Walk, 
Handel, from opera Semele, A. pv. 1747; Nymphs and 
Shepherds, Purcell ; Bid Me to Live, Hatton. 


The program was both a clever and comprehensive one, 
embracing many and varied schools and epochs in muslc. 
Although possibly not of a popular nature, it contained all 
those elements which please not only the musical but the 
uncultured ear as well. It will not be necessary, so far at 
least as his old friends in Toronto are concerned, to say 
anything as to Mr. Thomson’s personal attributes. Those 
who heard him last night were delighted with his manly 
and striking personality. His voice is virile and heroic ; it 
is also tender and pathetic. His temperament, thoroughly 
musical, breathes itself into his song, until it seemed to be 
that, whether he was singing Beethoven's pathetic Ich 
Liebe Dich or Rotoli’s heroic Mia Sposa, he was for the 
time being, both in voice and person, either the lover or the 
soldier. In the program he gave his voice covered a 
compass from lower E flat to high G ; and whether he was 
singing in the upper or the lower limit of his voice, it was 
marked by resonance, culture and sweetness. 

The rarest treat of the program, madeso possibly because 
of the English audience, were the old English songs. In 
these his voice proved to be exceptionally flexible, true and 
fiorid. Nymphs and Shepherds and Where the Bee 
Sucks are rarely attempted by any voice other than a so- 
prano. In these he attained his highest art during the 
evening. His phrases in the first mentioned were espe- 
cially beautiful. The contrasts of the recital are illus- 
trated by Handel's Where’er You Walk, and Hatton's Bid 
Me to Live, the former a tender pastorale, the latter a 
broad, warm declamation. The result of the evening was 
very distinctly a triumph for the singer, who had returned 
to submit his attainments to the critical judgment of the 
friends of his boyhood. He will carry back with him, 
along with the good wishes which have always followed 
him from Toronto, the confidence of his friends that his 
popularity and prominence will be permanent because 
based upoa true artistic gifts and the talent for hard work. 





Miss K. Rippe.—Miss Rippe, the soprano, left for Ber- 
lin on Tuesday last by the Havel. 


Mrs. Theodor Bjoerksten.—Mrs. Theo. Bjérksten has 
accepted an offer to conduct a choral class in connec- 
tion with the Reformed Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, 
during the winter. 


Honors for Gustav L. Becker.—At a large concert in 
New Jersey last week Mr. Gustav L. Becker, pianist, scored 
the principal honors of the evening by his performance of 
the Bach-Joseffy gavot for left hand, a Chopin étude and 
Momento Capriccio by Weber. 


Autographs and Manuscripts,—At the formal opening 
of the Manuscript Society's new club house it is proposed 
to present an exhibition of autograph and facsimile manu- 
scripts. The following committee of thirty have been 
appointed to collect manuscripts for this purpose. The 
exhibition will have somewhat the character of a loan col- 
lection, and will not be restricted to manuscripts which are 
the society’s permanent property : 

Victor Baier, Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City; Dudley Buck, 21 
East Fourteenth street, New York; Walter Damrosch, Carnegie 
Music Hall, New York; Reginald De Koven, 83 Irving place, New 
York ; J. de Zielinski, 483 Pearl street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur Foote, 
2 West Cedar street, Boston, Mass.; Clement R. Gale, 35 East Twenty- 
first street, New York; W. W. Gilchrist, 1617 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Frederic Grant Gleason, 74 Auditorium, Chicago, Ill.; 
Alexandre Guilmant, Paris, France; Henry K. Hadley, Wiedner 
Hauptstrasse 51, Vienna, Austria; Walter J. Hall, 301 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York; Reinhold Hermann, 125 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York; Edgar S. Kelley, San Rafael, Cal.; Miss 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, 8 Brimmer street, Boston ; William Mason, 
Steinway Hall, New York; J. B. Millet, Boston, Mass.; Joseph 
Mosenthal, 16 West Eighty-fifth street, New York; John K. Paine, 
Cambridge, Mass.; A. R. Parsons, Steinway Hall, New York; Emil 
Paur, Boston, Mass.; Emilio Pizzi, London, England; Xaver Schar- 
wenka, Steinway Hall, New York ; Anton Seidl, 38 East Sixty-second 
street, New York; Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New York; 
Theodore Thomas, Auditorium, Chicago, I11.; S. P. Warren, 112 West 
Fortieth street, New York; R. Huntington Woodman, 14% Pacific 
street, Brooklyn; Carl Zerrahn, Boston, Mass.; Sumner Salter, 
librarian, chairman of the committee. 
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MR. WATKIN - MILLS, 


ENGLAND'S EMINENT BASS-BARITONE, 
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of the Royal Albert 
Halli, Crystal Palace, 
Richter and other 
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will revisit the Uaited 
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engagements during 
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street, Oxford Circus, W., London. Price: Single copies, 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER } 
15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., October 19, i805 


HE musical season opened last Monday with a 
grand concert given by Mr. Percy Notcutt, of the 
Musical Exchange, in St. James’ Hall. Mr. Notcutt, who 
is proverbial for his generous programs, fully sustained his 
reputation on Monday, when some twenty different artists 
contributed to a program including thirty-three numbers. 
Those in whom my American readers will be interested 
were Mr. David Bispham and Mme. Hope Glenn, Mr. 
Bispham singing two songs by Maude Valerie White with 
his usual success. 

On the 14th the annual Harvest Festival was given in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. George Martin, the organist, had 
charge of the musical arrangements, and the program in- 
cluded the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimitis, Smart's set- 
ting in B flat, and the anthem was Achieved is the Glorious 
Work, from The Creation. The festival, which is always 
largely attended, drew more than could get into the vast 
cathedral. 

On Saturday the first concert of the fortieth season of 
Mr. August Manns’ orchestral concerts was given in the 
Crystal Palace. A number of well-known selections were 
on the program, including Berlioz’s overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and the Lohengrin 
prelude. 

There were two novelties for orchestra from the pen of 
J. F. Barnett—a Liebestod and In altern Styl. Both these 
pieces are musical and musicianly, but without much depth 
of feeling. The piece In altern Styl was the more success- 
ful of the two, the first one being a little sugary. I am in- 
clined to think that the composer would have more trouble 
to write a work in *‘ modern style.” 

Mr. Achille Rivarde played in truly magnificent manner 
a very interesting Symphonie Espagnole for violin and or- 
chestra by Lalo, and later Ernst’s Hungarian Airs. His 
tone was rich, warm, and his intonation good. Miss Otto 
Brony was the vocalist. 

The Queen’s Hall Orchestral Concert on Sunday after- 
noon, with Mr. Sims Reeves and Mme Clara Samuell as 
vocalists, attracted a large audience. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to the conservative people of England that the Sun- 
day concerts, whichare so popular at present, have not been 
tried before. 

Besides these orchestral concerts, which are under the 
conductorship of Signor Randegger, there is the National 
Sunday League, which gave Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion and 
Rossini's Stabat Mater in the same house in the evening, 
the regular concert at the Royal Albert Hall, and numerous 
other entertainments. 

Herr Emil Sauer gave some piano recitals after his ap- 
pearance at the Leeds Festival, at Leeds, Huddersfield, &c., 
and has since returned to the Continent for the winter. 

Another important concert held in the provinces the past 





week was that given by the Bradford Permanent Orches- 
tra of Sir Arthur Sullivan's works, when the composer 
wielded the baton. The large hall was filled with some 
2,500 people, who gave Sir Arthur a warm reception. 
After the concert Sir Arthur Sullivan was presented with 
a silver salver and jug bearing the inscription: ‘* Presented 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan by the members of the Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra as a mark of their appreciation of 
his genius and a memento of his visit to Bradford, October 
12, 1895.” 

The Misses Sutro will give the first recital of a series of 
three next Wednesday afternoon in St. James’ Hall. The suc- 
cess gained by these ensemble pianists at their recital last 
July was little short of phenomenal, and I understand the 
prospects for the coming series are very satisfactory. 
Randegger has taken a great interest in them, and has 
been instrumental in securing for them several important 
concerts, 

I have received to-day the prospectus of the New York 
Musical Institute, Carl V. Lachmund director. Judging 
from the names of the patrons and references and the excel- 
lent list of professors, this institution must take a high 
place among the schools of New York. 

Mme. Burmeister Petersen, who has become a favorite in 
England as well as on the Continent, will play the E flat 
concerto of Liszt on the 9th prox’, at the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concert. On November 27 and December 4 she 
will give recitals under the patronage of H. R. H. Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Count Hatzfeld, the 
German Ambassador. Among other appearances arranged 
for Mme. Burmeister Petersen will be at the Royal Ama- 
teur Orchestral Society and the German Athenzum. 

Mme. Patti has now entirely recovered from the chill 
which prevented her from singing at Glasgow last week. 
She was able to keep her engagements at Edinburgh and 
Newcastle. 

Frau Marie Von Biilow, widow of the great pianist, has 
for some time past been preparing the correspondence of 
her husband during the years 1841 to 1855, and the work 
will be published in two volumes early next month, by 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. I learn from a musician who 
has been permitted to read some of the proof sheets that 
this correspondence is of a most interesting character, par- 
ticularly as to the period when the young law student at 
Leipsic and Berlin universities was debating in his own 
mind the wisdom of relinquishing jurisprudence for music. 
The volume also deals with the performance of Lohengrin 
under Liszt at Weimar, which decided Dr. Von Biilow's 
musical career ; with his visit to Richard Wagner at Zurich, 
and the letters which both Wagner and Liszt then wrote to 
his parents. The correspondence also belongs to the period 
of Von Biilow's residence at Weimar while studying under 
Liszt, and of his first concert tours down to the time that 
he settled as a teacher at Berlin. The letters give a series 
of vivid word pictures of the whole artistic movement which 
ultimately led to the establishment of Wagnerism; and 
they also touch upon German political events of forty to 
fifty years ago. In 1849-50 young von Biilow was writing 
fiercely democratic articles for Die Abend post. 

Mr. Barnard Baylis, of whom I wrote a few weeks ago, 
has had a letter referring to his system of voice production 
from Dr. Peace, of Glasgow, which is worthy of reproduc- 
tion. ‘* You seem to have struck out quite a path of your 
own,” he writes, ‘‘and one which I venture to hope may 
lead to successful results. It is rather a singular coinci- 
dence that your system of teaching by whispered vowels 
should first see the light at a time when the Virgil Practice 
Clavier is so much to the front, and I am inclined to think 
that what Mr. A. K. Virgil has accomplished for the piano 
technic may find some analogy in the exercises you propose 
for vocal students.” 

Mr. David Bispham has now arranged to give three con- 
certs of popular classical music in chronological order in 
St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoons, December 10, Jan- 
uary 7 and February 11. He will be assisted by well-known 
artists. 

There is now on.a voyage to London a company of Malay 


Polynesians, who propose to produce a work entitled Rishi 
Sha Hirzan, which is described as a ‘‘ national opera,” but 
is more probably a species of native drama with music. 

Mr. W. Augustus Barratt has written for one of Messrs. 
Paterson’s concerts at Edinburgh a new dramatic cantata, 
entitled The Death of Cuthullin, and it will be produced by 
the Scottish Orchestra and Mr. Kirkhope’s choir on Decem- 
ber 16. The story is borrowed from Ossian, where Cuthul- 
lin, commander of the Irish army, after defeating the rebel 
Torlath at the battle of Lake Lego, is mortally wounded by 
arandom arrow. Mr. Barratt was a student at the Royal 
College, and his cantata is for orchestra, chorus and so- 
prano, tenor and bass soloists. 

The Queen has intimated to Sir Augustus Harris her in- 
tention of giving her patronage to the season of English 
opera at Covent Garden, and has taken the royal box. 

The financial result of the Leeds Musical Festival makes 
the gross receipts about £10,800, £100 less than three 
years ago. This is accounted for by the fact that by re- 
seating the hall the number that could be accommodated 
was lessened. Otherwise, as every scat was taken for 
each performance, the gross receipts should have been con- 
siderably larger. 

Dr. Villiers Stanford’s choral ode, The Revenge, has 
been accepted by Herr Siegfried Ochs for performance this 
autumn by the Philharmonic Choir at Berlin. This will be 
the first hearing accorded in Germany to a work which is 
well known by choral societies in England. 

At the usual Thursday afternoons given by Mrs. F. V. 
Atwater musical programs are a leading feature, at which 
many of the artists take part. Last Thursday those who 
sang were Miss Helen Buckley, Miss Blanche Ruby, Miss 
Rosa Green, Mr. Joseph O'Mara, Mr. Richard Green and 
Miss Regina de Sales. Miss Maud Evans was accompanist. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society have decided 
to make Purcell’s Ode to St. Cecilia the principal item at 
the special concert in Queen's Hallon November 21. Mme. 
Amy Sherwin will be the soloist, and a special caoir will 
be engaged. 

Signor Piatti, it is hoped, will return to England for the 
coming season of popular concerts. During his illness in 
Italy he has composed a ’cello sonata, which he will proba- 
bly bring forward at one of these concerts. The great 
‘cellist is close on seventy-four years of age, and played in 
the first Popular Concerts in 1859. 

Mme. Sophie Menter, M. Sapellnikoff, Herr Emil Sauer, 
Herr Rosenthal, M. Paderewski, and M. Eugen d’Albert 
have all been engaged for the next Philharmonic season. 
Three well-known violinists, Herr Ondricek, Mr. John 
Dunn and M, Johannes Wolff, have promised to appear. 
It is stated that M. Johannes Wolff will play a new concerto 
dedicated to him by Godard, and M. Paderewski will in- 
troduce Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Scotch Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra” : 

Signor Tamagno has promised to sing at the performance 
to be given at the Paris Opera House for the benefit of the 
French soldiers in Madagascar. This will be his first ap- 
pearance in Paris, and he will sing in the second act of 
Otello in Italian with Maurel and Caron, and in the second 
act of William Tell. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan and Sir John Stainer have, at the 
invitation of Professor Bridge, agreed to take part in the 
Purcell celebration at Westminster Abbey on the 2ist prox. 
Sir Arthur will conduct the funeral anthem, Thou Knowest, 
Lord, which was sung at Purcell’s own obsequies two cen- 
turies ago. Sir John Stainer is also to conduct a portion of 
the program, the rest being directed by Professor Bridge. 
The music will consist of the Te Deum, the original manu- 
script of which Professor Bridge recently discovered, and 
seven or eight of the larger anthems. O Sing Unto the 
Lord will be given with full orchestra, as also the anthem 
performed at the coronation of William and Mary, a full 
copy of which has recently been found in the Royal Li- 
brary at Buckingham Palace. In the course of the service 
a hymn will be sung by the whole of the congregation to 
Purcell’s well-known tune, Burford. There will be a band 
of fifty, including twelve first violins, and a chorus of 800, 
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in which the women’s voices will be reinforced by those of 
the boys from the Chapel Royal and elsewhere. 


Opera AT Covent GARDEN. 


The opening of the season of grand opera in English at 
Covent Garden on Saturday evening was most auspicious. 
Before the curtain was rung up every seat was sold, and 
the bookings for the season are most satisfactory, I under- 
stand, especially for the Wagner performances, Tristan 
and Die Walkiire taking the lead, and Lohengrin making 
a good third. Saturday's performance, taken as a whole, 
was good. Mr. Hedmondt, who impersonated 7annhdu- 
ser, one of the most difficult of the Wagner r6les, steadily 
improved from the first to the last act, showing a breadth 
and power of acting that insure for this singer a high posi- 
tion as an interpreter of Wagner drama. In the parts of 
Lohengrin on Monday and Siegmund on Wednesday he 
met with signal success. 

This season has been instrumental in bringing several 
operatic vocalists prominently before the public. Miss 
Alice Esty as Elizabeth and Elsa has established herself 
as a favorite. Her high soprano voice and acting, espe- 
cially in the last named, entitle her to an honorable place 
among the interpreters of these characters. 

Another American soprano of whom America has good 
reason to be proud is Miss Susan Strong. My readers will 
be interested to learn that Miss Strong is a native of Brook- 
lyn, and was educated musically by Francis Korbay, the 
Hungarian composer, who last November took up his 
residence in London, where she followed to continue her 
studies. This was Miss Strong's first appearance before 
any public, as she had never sung previously in either con- 
cert or opera, and her success as S#eg/inda was, considering 
this, most extraordinary. She has a very pleasing dram- 
atic soprano voice, and her histrionic ability is exceptional. 

In the part of Brinnhilde she had a worthy companion 
in Mme. Lillian Tree, who, I understand, has been in New 
York. Both ladies were taken into the favor of the audi- 
ence, and both will figure prominently in the representa- 
tions this season. 

On Thursday evening Miss Agnes Janson, the Swedish 
singer of whom I have written frequently, sang the part 
of Carmen. This will be her iast appearance in public, 
for she is soon to wed a compatriot of hers living in Scot- 
land. 

To Mile. Rosa Olitzka I must accord a most genuine 
success in the part of Or/rud. This lady, who has a rich 
contralto voice and marked ability as an actress, gave an 
impersonation of the character seldom equaled even at 
Covent Garden. The audience were not slow to show their 
appreciation of Mile. Olitzka’s fine work, and my readers 
on the other side of the Atlantic will find in her a consci- 
entious artist, richly endowed. She has sung nearly every 
night so far, appearing’as Fricka, Siebel (twice) and Or- 
trud (twice). : 

Mr. David Bispham, whose artistic triumphs I have often 
recorded, is doing better than ever this season. We rarely 
have an operatic artist who gives so much pleasure by both 
his singing and acting. As Wolfram in Tannhduser his 
singing was a marked feature of the performance ; the Ode 
to Love in the song tournament and the Apostrophe to the 
Evening Star were models of vocal art. As Wotan he 
made this part, which in the hands of some baritones is apt 
to be a trifle dull, most enjoyable throughout. 

Another American whose début calls for special notice is 
Mr. Winfred Goff, of New Bedford, Mass., who appeared 
for the first time as 7¢/ramund. He has a very pleasing, 
bright voice, sings on the key, and shows much intelligence 
in his acting. He is bound to make his mark. As Valen- 
tine on Tuesday night he strengthened the excellent 
opinion formed of his work. Other principals the past week 
were Mr. Philip Brozel as Faust and Don /os¢, Mme. 
Fanny Moody as Marguerite, and Mr. Charles Manners 
as Mephistopheles. 

The large attendance at Die Walkiire on Wednesday 
night had led the management to prepare for two repre- 
sentations next week. Tannhduser for to-night is in com- 


memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the production, 
and Miss Macintyre is to appear as Elizabeth. 
Davip BispHAM. 

The success of the American baritone in the title 
réle of Dr. Parry’s oratorio, King Saul, at the Glouces- 
ter Festival has been followed and more than con- 
firmed by his appearances at the Leeds Festival, 
where, as Da/and in Wagner's Flying Dutchman, he 
gained the highest praise for his rendering of the part, 
while his singing in Arthur Somervell’s new work for 
baritone solo and chorus was masterly in both conception 
and execution, the composer and soloist being most en- 
thusiastically recalled. The work is one which from its 
manner and matter should find the widest acceptance 
among choral societies. 


Mr. Bispham is now playing in the autumn season of, 


opera at Covent Garden, and notices of his work there ap- 
pear above. Frank V. ATWATER, 








Mme. Pratten Dead.—Mme. Sydney Pratten, 
whose death at her London residence is announced, was a 
distinguished professor of the guitar, and among her 
numerous pupils were the Princess Louise (Marchioness of 
Lorne) and the Princess Beatrice. She was born at Mul- 
heim on-the-Rhine, the daughter of a musician who in his 
day was alsoa well-known guitarist, and under her maiden 
name of Catherina Josepha Pelzer gained a considerable 
reputation in Germany. As a child of eight she was 
brought to England, where she made her London début at 
the old Her Majesty’s, at a time when it was still known as 
the King’s Theatre. She afterward went to Exeter as a 
teacher, and eventually, after her marriage in 1854 to the 
famous flute player, Robert Sydney Pratten, she settled 
down in London. Pratten was for many years, until his 
death in 1886, leading flute at the Opera, the Philharmonic, 
Sacred Harmonic, Mellon’s and other concerts. Madame 
Pratten wrote an instruction book for modern guitar play- 
ing, another treatise on the gigliera (an instrument made of 
wood and straw), and upward of 300 original pieces and 
arrangements for the guitar. 

Meiningen Music Festival.—Meiningen, this 
quiet little town, has for the last few days completely al- 
tered its aspect. It resembles Bayreuth at the great Wag- 
ner performances. Unfortunately the duke is prevented 
from taking part in the festival, but in his place reigns the 
friend of the ducal court, Johannes Brahms. The three 
great B’s are well represented on the program, which dif- 
fers from that at other musical festivals in its simplicity. 
The first chamber music concert took place on the after- 
noon of September 28, Halir, Wirth, Haussmann and Jo- 
achim forming the string quartet. Their interpretation of 
Beethoven’s great C major and B flat major quartets was 
excellent. Eugéned’Albert played Brahms’ F minor son- 
ata. Bach’s Matthiiuspassion was performed on the 29th. 
The orchestra and chorus has been enlarged. Besides the 
conductor, Fritz Steinback, stood Perron, who sang the 
part of Christ. Joachim played the violin obligato to 
the alto aria, Haussmann the viol da gamba obligato 
of the bass aria, Komm Siisses Herz, which is too seldom 
heard. The choruses were excellent, and the conductor, 
Steinback, deserves the greatest praise. Meiningen may 
be congratulated upon having the music of the great mas- 
ters interpreted by so excellent a band of instrumentalists. 
Brahms, who was present, was enthusiastically called for 
at the close.—Z. K., Musical News. 

Wagner Biography.—The biography of Wagner 
by the English Wagnerian Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
is to be translated into German, with illustrations by Her- 
mann Hendrich. The book has a semi-official character, as 
Cosima Wagner placed at the author’s disposal many un- 
published portraits, manuscripts, views, &c., preserved in 
Wahnfried. 

Siegfried Wagner.—The German musical papers 
are authority for the statement that Siegfried Wagner, son 
of the great composer, will shortly marry the daughter of a 
wealthy brewer of Munich. 


An Old Club. 


HE old London Catch and Glee Club entitled 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen's Catch Club is still 
in existence. The dinners are now held at the Criterion, 
and there are six of these gatherings during the London 
season, from May to July. The present secretary and 
manager is Mr. W. H. Cummings, who succeeded the late 
Edward Land in that office in 1877. The present profes- 
sional members are Messrs. W. Coward, James Brown, W. 
H. Cummings, A. James, F. Bevan and R. Hilton, and the 
list of ‘‘ Noblemen and Gentlemen” for 1895 includes the 
names of the Earl of Beaufort, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
the Earl Beauchamp, the Hon. R. T. O'Neill, Sir John 
William Kelk, Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn, and Messrs. 
A. J. Payne, George Cockle, R. Pennington, Alfred Jack- 
son, M. M. Brown, R. G. Clutton, Lionel S. Benson and 
Robert Faber. 

The club was formed in 1761 ‘for the encouragement of 
the composition and performance of canons, catches and 
glees,” and has from time to time included some very dis- 
tinguished names among its members, ¢. g., George IV. 
(elected when Prince of Wales in 1786), his brother William, 
Duke of Clarence (1789), and the Dukes of Cumberland 
(1786), York (1787), Cambridge (1807) and Sussex (1813). 
Originally the club met every Tuesday from February to 
June (omitting Passion and Easter weeks) at the Thatched 
House Tavern, and the chair was taken by the members 
in turn. No instrument of any kind was or is admitted at 
the meetings and no speeches are allowed, but members 
may propose toasts or call for glees. George IV. and the 
late Duke of Cambridge took an active part at the dinners, 
and regularly exercised their rights to call for glees and 
catches. Webbe’s Hail, Star of Brunswick! and The 
Mighty Conqueror were composed especially for George 
IV., and one of the favorites of the Duke of Cambridge 
was the same composer's Glorious Apollo. 

The club has at times offered prizes for the composition 
of glees, and among the winners may be named Baildon, 
Hayes, Arne, J. S. Smith, Danby, Webbe, Mornington, 
Atterbury, Dr. Cooke, R. Cooke, Stevens, Callcott and 
Spofforth. In consequence of the indefatigable industry of 
Dr. Callcott, who sent in more than a hundred composi- 
tions, it was resolved in 1787 that ‘‘in future no composer 
should send in more than three compositions for one prize” ! 
The silver goblet offered for competition in 1861, to com- 
memorate the centenary of the club’s foundation, was won 
by Mr. W. H. Cummings for his four part glee, Songs 
Should Breathe. After leaving the Thatched House the 
club met at Willis’ Rooms, and when these were closed the 
dinners were removed to the Hotel Metropole, and subse- 
quently to the Criterion.— Musical News. 





Tomaschek.—The basso Hernrann Tomaschek is 
one of the first dwellers in the Marie Seebach Asylum at 
Weimar. 

Cologne.—Kapellmeister Muehldorfer has just cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his theatre conductor- 
ship. He conducted Die lustigen Weiber on the occasion 
and received many tokens of esteem from the public. 

A Wunderkind.—This time it is Russian. Vasya 
Pakelmann, the son of a railroad conductor, aged nine, 
presented himself at the Conservatory, Moscow, as violin 
pupil and aroused great enthusiasm among the professors. 

Brussels.—M. Gevaert, director of the Conservatory of 
Brussels, will read an important paper at the opening of 
the Royal Belgian Academy, on the art and music of the 
nineteenth century. The Flemish Theatre opened with the 
first representation of Hildegarde, a dramatic legend in six 
acts, music by Oscar Roels. 

Grieg.—According to the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter, 
Eduard Grieg and his talented wife will perform at the 
first concert given on October 12in Christiania by the Musik- 
féreningen. Afterward Eduard Grieg will spend a short 
time in Copenhagen, before he goes to Leipsic, where he 
intends to spend the winter months. 
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A Lesson with Lena Doria Devine. 

VERY Friday morning the studio of Miss Lena 
E Doria Devine, at 47 West Sixteenth street, is opened 
to visitors interested in the art of singing according to the 
Lamperti method. Miss Devine, who resided for three 
years in the home of the elder Lamperti, is his certificated 
teacher. Her mode of lesson giving, aside from vocal 
logic, has many features of interest for the musical visitor. 

Each pupil receives his or her private lesson in the pres- 
ence of an entire class. The lesson is private from the 
standpoint of individual attention being given to the pupil 
during the full period, but for the purpose of developing 
courage and confidence in them it is given in the presence 
of the others, who at the same time can derive a benefit 
from the corrections and suggestions separately afforded. 
Miss Devine makes a special point of training her pupils 
from the outset to do as well in the presence of strangers 
as they would behind closed doors, and the mutual benefit 
to the entire class of gaining simultaneously the ease to 
sing in public, with extra help and hints from the lessons 
of the other pupils, is of much value. 

These pupils rise up and take their lesson in presence of 
anybody without any sense of awkwardness. The lesson 
proceeds, as Miss Devine describes, according to the origi- 
nal mode of Lamperti, whose indorsement of her ability is 
as follows : 

CERTIFICATE. 
NIZZA, il Marzo 25, 1889. 

Io sottoscritto ho dato per alcuni anni alla Signorina Lena Devine 
lezione di canto, 

Sudetta signorina ha una sympatica voce di soprano, e puo, come 
ha gia data prova, cantare in concerti, o fare una buona maestra di 
canto. In fede, FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 





(TRANSLATION.) 
NIcE, March 2, 1889, 

I, the undersigned, have given lessons in the art of singing to Miss 
Lena Devine for a number of years. 

The said young lady possesses a sympathetic soprano voice, and 
she is capable of singing in concerts, or of teaching the art of singing, 
having practically given evidence of her ability to doso. 

In faith, FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 

‘I teach,” Miss Devine says, ‘‘ without any deviation 
from the original Lamperti plan. The first exercises for 
technic, that is, the sustainment of tone, ordinarily used by 
him and played by Mme. Lamperti, were never written 
down, I have memorized them and teach them. 

‘* After these come his published lessons in bravura, 
which I give inorder. There are six bravura studies, in 
which the principles acquired in the first technical studies 
of the method are applied. Then come Lamperti’s eight 
studies in solfeggi, in which the exercises accomplished in 
technic and bravura are applied to phrasing. Here I am 
very particular. Several of the master’s after suggestions, 
scored by his own pencil in my copy of his method, I ob- 
serve carefully. 

**I next use the studies for intonation of V. Righini, 
which Lamperti, as a test, always used unaccompanied, ex- 
cept for a stray chord here and there at long stretches to 
compare pitch. 

‘* Then comes the Italian aria sung in the Italian tongue, 
in which the combined principles of the method are fully 
embodied, with the addition of the study of diction.” 

Through the course thus described Miss Devine steadily 
guides her pupils, but unlike many, who when they have 
acquired first principles never deem it necessary to return 
to them, a pupil of Miss Devine arrived even as far as the 
‘“‘ aria” stage will each lesson review the full course of the 
method. 

They will begin with one or two of the sustaining exer- 
cises, and on different days take one or two different 
studies from the succeeding exercises, until by rapid re- 
hearsal of all the principles they are in flexible trim for 
whatever work of opera or concert they may be at work 
upon. This is done unexceptionably after the manner, 
Miss Devine says, followed in Lamperti’s own studio. 

Her pupils sing with certainty of manner and an obvious 


careful regard of tone quality, concerning which Miss 
Devine is much of an enthusiast. Her efforts are strictly 
conscientious, and her aims serious, while her energy and 
zeal in lesson giving act as a live stimulus upon her class. 

Still further, Miss Devine, claiming and showing testi- 
mony that she is a certificated authority of the Lamperti 
method, makes no secret of her operations. She is pleased 
and anxious to have her studio visited and her exposition 
of Lamperti’s vocal theories observed. She conducts her 
lessons with confidence and enthusiasm, two valuable 
qualities which she has evidently transmitted to her large 
and energetic class. 

Miss Devine expects to give a public musicale in Novem- 
ber, at which some of her best voices will be heard. 








New York Ladies’ Trio. 


HE New York Ladies’ Trio, a new organization 
composed of Miss Carrie Hirschman, pianist; Miss 
Dora Valesca Becker, violinist, and Mme. Flavie Van den 
Hende, ’cellist, gave an introduction concert on Tuesday 
evening, the 22d, in Steinway Hall. The members of this 
trio are separately successfully known to the musical pub- 
lic, each being a soloist of artistic rank, so that the outlook 
of the organization would appear favorable. The trio was 
assisted by Mr. Albert G. Thies, tenor. 

The ensemble work consisted of Scharwenka’s trio, No. 
1, and De Beriot’s trio, op. 59, in which smoothness and 
certainty were shown to have already been developed, if 
not absolute finish. Indeed, for a new organization the 
attack, precision and confident handling of the music in 
general was not only praiseworthy but full of promise for 
better things. The Scharwenka trio, while not an over- 
grateful work, presents many rough spots for uncertain 
feet, but they were gone over with surety, and the intona- 
tion of the trio at no time wavered throughout the even- 
ing. They show feeling, refinement and taste in their in- 
terpretation, the virility of the combination, one would be 
inclined to think, lying with the pianist. 

Miss Hirschman plays with a great deal of spirit, and 
has a liberal amount of technic of a sturdy order. She is 
not without sympathy and delicacy, but they are not in the 
ascendant. She played the Chopin B flat minor scherzo, 
but has been heard to better advantage in other solo work. 
She misses climax—balks herself of it rather, by exhausting 
her force too early. 

As usual Miss Becker played seriously and sweetly a 
Gypsy allegro moderato of Wieniawski. Though a la Zin- 
gara it was serious, for Miss Becker is best at home in 
music of a sentimental or romantic order, and, while she has 
plenty of facility, lacks dash. 

Mme. Van den Hende played the andante and finale from 
the Goltermann concerto with some sonority and breadth, 
and not a little brilliancy. The hall was crowded to excess, 
and flowers, encores, recalls and applause were the order 
of the evening. The trio deserves a permanent place. 








Hastert.—This operetta singer of the Friedrich-Wil- 
helmstddt Theatre, of Berlin, has left the operetta stage 
for that of grand opera. She made her début at Metz as 
Aszucena in the Trovatore ; her next réle will be Ortrud. 


Vienna.—A telegram from Vienna announces that Hof. 
rath Zeller, the composer, has been compelled by advice 
of the physicians to leave off work for three months. The 
completion and production of the new operetta on which 
he was engaged with Ludwig Held and Werth are conse- 
quently put off for this season. 

Munich.—A music festival took place October 19 to 
20, in the Kaiser-Saal, Munich, at which Hiandel’s Mes- 
siah, the closing scene of the first act of Parsifal, Liszt's 
symphonic poem, Festklinge, and Beethoven’s D minor 
symphony, the overtures to Euryanthe, to Iphigenia and 
Leonora, and solo pieces were produced. Mottl conducted 
the Parsifal music; on other evenings Zumpe held the 
baton. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 

T was certainly inspiring to hear this great artist 
play in Carnegie Hallon Wednesday evening, and I 
for one was heartily glad to welcome her back again. 
Pianists of the softer sex have been almost banished from 
the stage of late years, since such giants as Paderewski, 
Joseffy and d’Albert have entered the field, and it seems as 
if the critics could not bear to hear a woman any more. 
This ought not to be, since women possess distinctive 
qualities of their own, which should not be undervalued or 
set aside. If they have not the enormous tone which men 
have, they compensate for it by sentiment and grace. 
They do things in a womanly way instead of a manly one, 

Voila tout! Shall one say it is without charm? 

In the case of Mme. Zeisler, the audience gave its ver- 
dict in the most decided manner. Four recalls after the 
Schumann concerto, eight recalls after the Litolff one, and 
finally, after the Rubinstein concerto, applause until the 
artist responded with the Erlking as an encore. In the 
face of such enthusiasm it is idle to say that Mme. Zeisler 
does not ‘ move an audience.” The audience moved any- 
how, and that is more to the point. 

In my humble opinion, this artist has every quality, and 
her performance is a complete one. She has warmth, pzs- 
sion, abandon, delicacy. power, sentiment and colossal 
virtuosity. That she occasionally misses a note does not 
count for anything. Where is the artist who does not, and 
who would be atechnical machine? But in passages which 
demand technic Mme, Zeisler always comes right up to 
the’mark. Witness the frightfully difficult one in the last 
movement of the Rubinstein concerto, for imstance, which 
she played like lightning and with absolute perfection of 
execution. It was only to be compared to Patti's colorature 
in singing. The movement from the Litolff concerto was 
simply a marvel of technic of the most limpid and crystal- 
line purity. (What a charming thing the composition is !) 
As for the Schumann concerto, Mme. Zeisler went through 
the intricate and rhythmically difficult passages in the last 
movement of it as easily and surely as she did everything 
else, and the adagio was played with the deepest feeling. 
This adagio, one of the tenderest things Schumann ever 
wrote, can so easily be overdone! It is one of those things 
where, as the French say, you must “ bite the peach with- 
out injuring the skin.” 

An artist plays himself, always. If an artist has a warm 
heart he will play with heart, but if not, he will play with 
art. Mme. Zeilser has a good, warm heart, and conse- 
quently it would be impossible for her to play otherwise 
than with feeling. 

An artist always knows he will be torn to pieces by cer- 
tain critics, no matter whether he plays well or ill, hence 
his best course is to go on undismayed, and play to please 
himself. Mendelssohn hit the nail on the head when he 
penned the following lines : 

If an artist gravely writes, 
To sleep it will beguile. 
If the artist gaily writes, 
It is a vulgar style. 


If the artist writes at length 
How sad his hearers’ lot ! 

If the artist briefly writes 
No man cares one jot. 


If an artist simply writes, 
A fool he’s said to be. 

If an artist deeply writes, 
He’s mad ; 'tis plain tosee. 


In whatsoever way he writes 
He can’t please every man ; 

Therefore let an artist write 
How he likes and can. 


33 West Thirty-first street, New York. Amy Fay. 








Alfred Sormann.—aAlfred Sormann has joined the 
professional staff of the Stern Conservatory, Berlin. 
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BosTON, Mass., October 27, 1895. 
HE talk among musicians last week was about 
Mr. J. M. Sears and his alleged ‘‘ Jupiter” violin, 
which once belonged, some say, to Viotti; but others 
laugh at the idea. You may have heard that Mr. Sears is 
passionately addicted to music. He might say with the 
Preacher, King of Jerusalem : ‘‘I gat me men singers and 
women singers, and the delights of the sons of men, as 
musical instruments, and that of all sorts.” 

Members of the Symphony Orchestra play for him in his 
stately mansion irrevocable and irreparable concertos by 
Bach, after the dust of the tomb has been religiously 
brushed off the sacred leaves, An organ stands in his 
house, a real organ, not the instrument mentioned by that 
name in the Bible, but a mirifick organ with electricity, and 
no doubt with connections with the nearest fire engine, as 
well as the livery stable and the police. 

And on his right hand stands Mr. Timothée Adamowski, 
clothed with Polish thunder, and he fiddles, and he charms 
the perfumed air. 

So naturally Mr. Sears, who is fond of music and has 
shown his fondness often in generous and substantial and 
kindly fashion, yearned for a noble violin, a violin of 
pedigree, illustrious in birth, once caressed by a great mas- 
ter, treasured afterward and pampered by doting men of 
riches, fought for, but slily, by oily children of Abraham. 


* 
* * 


Iam told by experts inthiscity that the so-called ‘* Jupiter” 
is a most admirable specimen of the work of Stradivarius. 

Now I ask these questions for my own satisfaction, and I 
hope someone will answer them in THe Musica, Courter. 

(1) What became of Viotti’s Stradivarius after his death ? 
Was there an auction sale in London in 1824, and if so, who 
bought the ** Strad ”? 

(2) When, and by whom, was the title Jupiter given to 
Viotti’s favorite instrument ? 


* 
* 7 


We know that Viotti in all probability introduced the 
name and the glory of Stradivarius into France when he 
first played in Paris early in 1782. As Gallay says in his 
Iustruments des écoles italiennes: ‘' Viotti owned an ad- 
mirable Stradivarius, the sonority of which was a revela- 
tion. The price of these instruments was then modest ; 
you could bring from Italy a ’cello or a fiddle for 300 or 400 
frs.; yet these prices were far in advance of the price 
asked by the maker, which was from 80to 90 frs. And 
everything that Viotti said about the perfect qualities of 
the instruments of the Cremonese master whetted the 
desire of rich amateurs.” 

Pougin quotes this passage in his Viotti et l’école 


moderne de violon (1888), and then asks: ‘‘ Into whose 
hands did the Stradivarius of Viotti pass? Who is the 
happy owner to-day? I donot know. The fate of Rodé’s 
instrument is known; it was bought twenty years ago by 
Charles Lamoureux "—this violin of 1722 was bought for 
6,000 frs. by Lamoureux, who sold it in 1890 for 30,000 frs. 
to Mr. Oldham ; ‘‘ the violin owned by Rodolphe Kreutzer 
has been for a long time the property of Massart, the ex- 
cellent teacher in the Conservatory. But no one knows— 
at least, 1 do not know where Viotti’s instrument now is. 
If it is true, as they say, that the sale of Viotti’s violins was 
in London after his death, it is more than likely that this 
Stradivarius—one of the finest, it appears, that ever left the 
maker’s shop—remained in England, and was bought by 
one of those amateurs or rich collectors of Italian instru- 
ments who have always abounded in that country.” 

Pougin in 1888 did not know what became of Viotti's 
fiddle. Now Pougin is himself a violinist as well as a critic 
and an antiquary. It is surprising that in his life of Viotti, 
an elaborate work, he does not mention the fact that 
Viotti's fiddle was ever called the ** Jupiter”; it is also sur- 
prising that he overlooked a statement of Fétis found in 
the latter’s Antoine Stradivarius (1856). This statement 
is on page 96: ‘The finest instruments by Stradivarius 
now known are (1) the one belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ; (2) the one belonging to Mr. Alard; (3) that of 
Viotti, which is owned by Mr. Brochant de Villiers ; (4) that 
of Artot, which is in the possession of the Count de Cessol, 
at Nice; (5) that of Mr. Boissier at Geneva, and finally 
those belonging to Messrs. Bitz, Godiny, Plawdens and 
Fountain in London. 

So in 1856 Viotti’s favorite fiddle was in the hands of Mr. 
Brochant de Villiers. And where did he get it? And who 
owned it after him? 

Again we run against Viotti’s violin—this time in ‘‘ Les 
Facteurs d’Instruments de Musique,” by Constant Pierre 
(1893). In an article on the prices paid for instruments by 
Stradivarius, Pierre mentions sales before 1824. Thus Lu- 
pot sold to Habeneck one of 1788 for 2,400 frs.; the ‘* Re- 
gent,” -vhich was afterward called the ‘‘Superb” (1716), 
brought only 3,500 frs., the same as one of 1715, bought by 
Gand and Rode; ‘but the Stradivarius of Viotti, dated 
1712, was sold for 5,000 frs.” Now when, before 1824, was 
Viotti’s violin sold for this price,and by whom to whom? 

Pierre in this article calls by name ‘tthe Regent, after- 
ward the Superb”; ‘‘the Messiah” (1716), once owned by 
Alard and sold in 1890 to Mr. Crawford for 50,000 frs.; 
‘*the Swan’s Song (1737), sold to the violinist White in 1886 
for 20,000 frs. and extra charges; ‘‘ La Pucelle” (1709), 
which brought 22,210 frs. Then there is the “‘ Hercules,” 
now owned by Ysaye. 

But neither Fétis nor Pougin nor Pierre mentions the 
** Jupiter” in connection with Viotti. 

Newspapers have published within a week stories of 
Viotti using this ‘‘ Jupiter” when he played ‘in competition 
for the position of first violin in the Royal Orchestra at 
Turin.” But first of all, where is there any proof that he 
ever played in any such competition? We knew that 
Pugnani, his teacher, was devoted to him, and gave him 
a place in the orchestra at Turin ; but where is the authen- 
ticated statement about the competition or the fiddle 
used? 

We know that this story of Viottiin Turin is told. Viotti 
had such an admiration for his master that once hearing 
him he exclaimed: ‘C'est un Jupiter!” This story has 
been told frequently in French, and the word ‘‘ violon” 
was used for Pugnani instead of ‘‘ violoniste.” Is it not 
possible that some blundering translator, mistaking the 
particular meaning here for ‘ violon,” and stumbling over 


“C'est,” applied the word ‘‘ Jupiter” to the violin and not 
to the player? 
* if * 

And Stradivarius only received 4 louis d'or for his fiddles ? 
Stainer was shrewder, if the stories are true. Do you re- 
member the bargain made by him with Count Troutmans- 
dorff? The count paid in cash 66 golden caroluses—about 
$380—undertaking in addition to supply him as long as he 
lived with a good dinner every day, 100 florins every month, 
a new suit of clothes with gold frogs every year, as well as 
two casks of beer, lodging and firing. And, further, if 
Stainershould marry, he was to give him as many hares as 
he might want, with two baskets of fruit annually for him- 
self, and as many more for his old nurse. Stainer was rude 
enough to live sixteen years after this arrangement. But 
this story very likely comes from fairyland. 


* 
* * 


The program of the second Symphony concert given 

last evening in Music Hall was as follows: 

Overture, Flying Dutchman 

BBY POBEO... csccsccscvencsusnectsecisevacsuscsessssshes ... Beethoven 
Mrs. de Vere-Sapio. 

Suite, A minor, op. 42 

(Ihe third movement In October, first time at these concerts.) 

Ophelia’s mad scene, Hamlet 
Mrs. de Vere-Sapio. 

Symphony No. 5 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. MacDowell’s suite was first 
played in New York by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
January, 1892. The suite then consisted of four move- 
ments: In a Haunted Forest; Summer Idyl; the Shep- 
herdess’s Song; Forest Spirits. Perhaps the second and 
third movements then suffered from lack of contrast. The 
introduction of In October, a charming number, with its 
suggestions of the hunt and the open air and the melan- 
choly that enters into all autumnal sports—animate or in- 
animate—now provide balance and contrast, if they were 
really missed before. 

After hearing this beautiful, romantic music I went to the 
Journal office and babbled in superlatives, to use the phrase 
of an English colleague. Then came cool midnight ; then 
came rigid self-examination over a clay pipe and a pot of 
beer; and the ghosts of Gushing and Hifalutin held out 
slippers and candle, saying : ‘‘To bed! to bed! We are 
pleased with you this night!” 

The night is over ; the ghosts have fied ; I find that I 
did not babble enough in superlatives. But of what avail 
to speak again of MacDowell’s exquisite sense of the one 
fit and appropriate color, of the suggestion of a nuance, of 
the bubbling, spontaneous, fresh melody, of the skill that 
is forgotten in open eared delight. And all these gifts of 
nature developed by experience and study are used and 
shared so modestly ! There are composers who overwhelm 
you with the gorgeousness of the tokens of their esteem ; 
and you shrink back, and fear to take them, and little by 
little you feel suspicious, and you say to yourself, ‘* Why 
that man never meant to give them to me; he only wanted 
to show how rich he was.” And there are composers who 
labor till they sweat and then press their vegetables upon 
you, saying: ‘* See these turnips. I have had much trouble 
with them ; but here they are. What! You don't care for 
turnips—but you ought to—you must. Jones was over 
here yesterday and he said he had never seen better 
turnips. He knows what he is talking about.” And some 
even show vexation because MacDowell does not deal in 
turnips. AS 

I wonder if the people of Boston know that a genius lives 
on Beacon Hill. I don’t mean a Boston genius—the Back 
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Bay alone is full of them—but areal genius, I fear not, 
Mr. MacDowell is too modest. He does not sit on Mr. 
Paur’s doorstep. He is not continually running against 
Mr. Lang in the street. He has no push cart with yelping 
dog or clamorous bell. He does not believe that a social 
club should be used in musical intrigue and self-advance- 
ment. He does not belong to any one of the little mutual 
admiration societies in town, where a half dozen meet and 
talk about music, each composer chiefly about his own. I 
never heard of his asking hustling singers to sing his 
songs. I doubt if he knows how to pull a clerical leg. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that it ever occurred to Mr. 
MacDowell that he was the one man divinely appointed to 
lead the Handel and Haydn, that venerable band of en- 
thusiastic plodders and moilers, through desert wastes of 
oratorio. ‘* How should I know that Mr. MacDowell is a 
genius?” cries some noble dame who patronizes musicians 
who are musicians in a social way. ‘* He never told me 
that he was!” Ah, madam, listen to his music! 


And the subtle, haunting beauty of MacDowell’s suite 
was not destroyed or effaced by a happy-go-lucky per- 
formance. Not that I accuse Mr. Paur of slighting the ex- 
quisite pieces ; he looked as though he enjoyed them; he 
nodded his head, and made all manner of signs with his 
stick, and the performance of course should have been per- 
fect. It was not, It was not in full sympathy with the 
composer's music, Here is music where nothing can be 
slighted ; for there is no conventional padding. ‘Too often 
there was logyness where there should have been demoniac 
fire. Or the simplicity of a melody was stretched in hope 
to make it ‘‘mean something more,” As though someone 
should read a ‘‘complainte” of Laforgue as if it were 
sesquipedalian verse telling of Nero’s death or the Indian 
mutiny. Then add that the performance was not techni- 
cally above reproach. 

I have heard the fifth sympbony led by Bilse in his dullest 
moments. I have heard the andante con moto played in a 
beer garden on the Elbe, in a garden where a sheet iron 
landscape with real water excited the admiration of beer 
drinking men and women as they smoked or knit. Never 
have I heard such a perfunctory, tedious, unrefined, un- 
imaginative performance of it as that given under Mr. 
Paur last night. I doubt if the famous three-eighth notes 
were played twice alike. The melos at the beginning of 
the first allegro was not to be recognized. The opening 
theme of the andante con moto was neither piano nor 
dolce, nor were the same indications observed in the viola 
and ‘cello passages flowing against sustained flute, oboe and 
bassoon, while violins and double basses are ‘‘ pizz.” For 
once the third movement, falsely called a scherzo, was 
heavy as lead. Some may say that Berlioz compared the 
double bass passages to elephants, &c. Yes, it's an old 
story. And where, pray, are the warrants for any such idea 
and corresponding treatment in Beethoven's music? There 
is a ‘‘ forte,” nothing more. Why should the basses be here 
torn asunder? But enough. The performance was not 
technically up to the standard of the orchestra. The inter- 
pretation was essentially and hopelessly burgess. 

” bs 7 

Mrs. de Vere-Sapio has gained in breadth of style and 
dramatic delivery. This was shown conclusively in her 
treatment of the recitative in Ah! Perfido. The air was 
sung with the authority of the true artist. Anger, denun- 
ciation, pathetic entreaty, love that forgives—each emotion, 
each passion, found her voice its instrument. Her technical 
proficiency was displayed in the familiar scenefrom Ham- 
let. If the brilliancy of her upper tones is not as dazzling as it 
was a few years ago, her lower tones have gained in body. 

How they disagreed in opinion as to the merits of 
Josephine Duschek, for whom Beethoven wrote Ah! Per- 
fido! Many speak of her full, round voice ; her admira- 
ble phrasing, especially in recitative ; ‘‘the glorious rival 
of any Italian prima donna.” Then Leopold Mozart could 
not endure her ‘ screeching ;” her exaggerated ‘‘ ex- 
pressions-kraft”’; her other failings, ‘‘so many that I was 
sorry such a powerful voice had not been better trained. 
Who's to blame? Her husband, who knows no better ; he 
taught her, and now says she alone has true taste.” Kérner 
said she was acaricature. Leopold Mozart spoke also of 
her ‘‘ broad face,” and said ‘‘she was slovenly dressed.” 
A duke of Weimar compared her to a ‘‘ maitresse out 
of service,” in his ineffable, courtly fashion. But Reichardt, 
no mean judge, liked her singing even in 1808, when she 
was fifty-two years old. 

- * 


Mr. Claudius Deslouis, ‘‘ of the Paris Conservatoire, and 
first baritone of the ThéAtre des Italiens, Paris,” gave a 
concert under the auspices of the faculty of the Daudelin 
Music School in Association Hall the 25th. Mr. Deslouis 
is a gentleman of much experience, who has sung in Paris 
and neighboring towns, as well as in Australia. I have no 
doubt that some years ago he was a good all round operatic 
singer, for now, when his voice is that of middle age, 
he shows excellent schooling, intelligence and dra- 
matic spirit, He sang Dubois’ Deus Meus, airs 
by Meyerbeer and Mercadante and one of Pad- 








dock’s airs from La Coupe du Roi de Thulé, by 
Diaz. Did not Eliot Hubbard sing this last air a few sea- 
sons ago? There were two monarchs who were worth 
meeting. One was Cophetua, of Africa. The other was 
this King of Thule. The latter, as described by the libret- 
tists Gallet and Blau, is far from being the ‘‘ immaculate 
one” of Laforgue, 

Qui, loin des jupes et des choses, 

Pleurait sur la métempsychose 

Des lys en roses. 

For he died of grief because he could not overcome the 
indifference of Myrrha, and left his cup to the buffoon 
Paddock, with the injunction to give it to the most worthy. 

Mr. Leon Pourtau played with his surpassing skill and 
wondrous tone Fantasiestiicke for clarinet by Gade, and 
Mr. Charles Molé astonished an audience already familiar 
with his brilliancy by the performance of flute pieces by 
Terschek and Godard. The two were heard in Saint-Saéns’ 
tarantelle for flute and clarinet. Miss Anna M. Stovall 
played piano pieces by Liszt and Chopin. Mrs. Molé, Dr. 
Kelterborn and Mrs. C. L. Capen assisted by accompanying. 


* 
* * 


The program of the Symphony Concert this week is as 
follows: Symphony, Harold in Italy, Berlioz (viola solo by 
Mr. Kneisel) ; Francesca da Rimini, Tschaikowsky ; Dream 
music from Hansel and Gretel, Humperdinck; overture, 
Sakuntala, Goldmark. 

There have been changes in the programs since I wrote 
to you a week ago about the ‘ novelties.” Tschaikowsky's 
Francesca is announced as “‘ first time.” This probably 
means at these concerts, for it was first played here at the 
Tremont Theatre by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann December 31, 1891. 

Puiuie HALE. 





Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, October 26, 1895. 

Some time during the winter there will be an interesting 
series of subscription concerts given, arrangements for 
which are now being made. There will be six concerts in 
all, extending over ten or twelve weeks. The object and 
intention is to have music sung that is seldom if ever heard 
in this country, many of the compositions of celebrated 
composers of the present and past never having been given 
in public, and trios, quartets, and ensemble singing will 
comprise the greater part of the programs. It is hoped to 
make of these concerts a permanent organization that in 
the future may exert a great influence in musical circles, 
both in this country and abroad ; in other words, to make 
them so artistic that musicians everywhere will be at- 
tracted. Only the best music will be given—given in the 
best manner after careful and persistent rehearsal—so it 
looks as if music lovers would have a treat when the con- 
certscommence. The concerts are to be held in Associa- 
tion Hall, as at present contemplated, but the minor plans 
are subject to change. The subscription list is headed by 
Mrs. J. Gardiner, Mrs. Charles M. Elliot, Mrs. Henry L. 
Higginson and Mrs. Charles Fairchild. Further particulars 
will appear as the plans mature. 

Miss Lillian Shattuck has just received the proofs from 
Arthur P. Schmidt of her new set of exercises for begin- 
ners, entitled ‘‘ The Very First Lesson for the Violin.” 
Miss Shattuck is busy with pupils, all her time for the win- 
ter having been taken the second week in September. 

The choir of Central Church will give a song recital in 
the chapel on the evening of November 6, the proceeds to 
be given toward a new window for the north transept of 
the church. The subject of the window is ** The Gospel of 
the New Song.” Mr. George A. Burdett, organist ; Miss 
Priscilla White, Miss Bertha Cushing, Mr. Herbert Thayer, 
and Mr. Arthur Wellington, composing the regular choir, 
will be assisted by Miss Harriet Shaw, harpist. 

While in Boston Mme. Clara Mansfield sang for Mr. Lang 
and the Cecilia Club. 

Mme. de Angelis’ at homes on Sunday from 3 to 5 are 
the first musical receptions of any prominence given this 
autumn, Many of her former and present pupils, besides 
personal friends in the musical and society set, have been 
present, and there is always a lot of good music, vocal and 
instrumental. Miss Enneking, the daughter of the artist, 
who is a pupil of Mme. de Angelis, contributed some bril- 
liant solos last week that were greatly admired. 

A public hearing of the Roman Festival Mass of Signor 
Augusto Rotoli will be given at St. James’ Church on 





Wednesday evening, October 30. The soloists are Miss 
Elizabeth Clahane, Miss Teresa Flynn, Signor Rotoli and 
Mr. Thos. E. Clifford, with Mr. Walter J. Kugler at the or- 
gan. There will be a chorus of sixty voices, assisted by | 
the sanctuary choir. The accompaniment will be similar | 
to that used in the basilicas of Rome; that is, made up of 
organ, ‘cellos, basses and a kettledrum, and is intended | 
to correspond to the traditions with which Signor Rotol1 is 
familar. The motive, therefore, of the composition of this 
Festival Mass, besides the endeavor to preserve the tradi- | 
tional Roman musical grandeur which befits the words of | 
the service, is to illustrate that style of accompaniment 
which makes the celebration of mass in the cathedrals of 
Rome so religiously imposing. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Boardman Eaton (Mrs. Blene Eaton), 
baby and maid are at the HotelBerkeley forthe winter. Mrs. 
Eaton will sing in The Messiah at Pittsburg, November 7, 
at the dedication of the new Carnegie Hall, and is engaged 
for the Montreal festival to do Elijah and the Redemption. 

Mme, de Vere-Sapio, who is in Boston for a ceuple of 
days tosing at the rehearsal and concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, attended the faculty recital of the J. 
E. Daudelin Music School at Association Hall last evening. 
Mme. Sapio looked extremely well and wore a becoming 
big black hat with feathers. In her party was Mme. Clara 
Mansfield, who has run over from New York for a few 
days on business. Mme. Sapio sings at the Star Course in 
Music Hall next week, and later in the season will sing with 
the Hindel and Haydn Society in The Messiah. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Behr have taken a studio at 182 Boyls- 
ton street, where they will receive their friends and pupils, 
Mrs. Behr in the morning and Mr. Behr in the afternoon, 
daily. Mr. Behr is generally conceded to be a very fine 
zither player, and Mrs. Behr is an enthusiastic pupil of 
Miss Clara Munger. Their first musicale of the season will 
occur in the early part of November. 

Miss Harriette W. Clarke and Miss Nellie Louise Wood- 
bury, duetists, will give a concert on Wednesday evening, 
when, among other numbers, they will sing a duet com- 
posed for them by Mr. Homer A. Norris, entitled Memo- 
ries. Mr. George J. Parker and Mr. Van Veachton Rogers 
will assist. 

Miss Annie Payson Call, physical culture ; Arthur 
Howard Pickering, reading and dramatic recitation; Tsi- 
dor Schnitzler, violinist ; August Sautel, oboe, and Cari 
Behr, zither soloist, have been added to the faculty of the 
Copley Square School. 

The first concert of the Kneisel Quartet this season will 
be given next Monday in Association Hall. The program 
will include Brahms’ quartet, A minor; Emile Bernard's 
suite for violin and piano, op. 34; quartet in G, Haydn. 
Ernst Perabo will be the pianist. 

Miss Marie Geselschap, the pianist, will be heard in Bos- 
ton during this season at one of the Kneise!l Quartet con- 
certs, also in a number of recitals. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber she will play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Cambridge, and in Boston probably in January. At the 
end of December she will go West to play in several cities, 
among then Milwaukee, Detroit and Chicago. 

The program for the entertainment in benefit of the 
‘* Altenheim” (home for aged Germans), to be given Nov- 
ember 3, has been arranged. The orchestra wil! consist of 
sixty musicians, the grand chorus of male voices wiil be 350 
strong, and the mixed chorus will include seventy female 
and fifty male voices. These soloists will appear: Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, soprano ; Miss Agot Lunde, contralto ; 
Mr. Emil Tilferro, tenor; Mr. Arthur Beresford, bass ; 
the Kneisel String Quartet, and Mr. Charles Molé, flute. 
Messrs. Carl Zerrahn, Gustav Strube and Dr. Louis Kelter- 
born will direct the concert. 

Billee Taylor will be given by the Castle Square Opera 
Company next week. This operetta was very popular dur- 
ing the early ‘80's, and had several successful engage- 
ments at the Boston Theatre, the Gaiety Theatre and the 
Museum. Its last performance here was at the Museum 
for three weeks beginning July 20, 1885, Lillian Russell ap- 
pearing in the leading character. 

The Harvard Quartet Concert Company gave a concert, 
illustrated by stereopticon, in Association Hall Tuesday 
evening. 








Tamagno'’s Daughter.—Marguerite Tamagno, 
daughter of the great tenor, is studying for the theatre. 
She recently made a public appearance at the theatre which 
her father has built at his villaat Varese. It is thought 
that she will eventually join Eleanore Duse’s company. 
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FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
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FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
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CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
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FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR, 





SCHAIKOWSKY was always on the look out 
for opera libretti, and when Svenzeff published 
Francesca da Rimini Tschaikowsky resolved at once 
to set itto music, The librettist, however, imposed 
conditions, not pecuniary, but artistic; he insisted 
that the music must be composed according to the 
reforming theories of Wagner, and claimed to exer- 
cise some controlin the matter. Of course, Tschai- 
kowski and Svenzeff parted in anger. The result, 
however, was the composition of the orchestral 
fantaisie Francesca da Rimini, one of his best 
works, 


HE publication of Weingartner’s sketch of a mys- 
tery, Redemption, has moved Prof. M. E. Sachs, 
of Munich, to issue a notice that a work of the same 
character has already been made into a libretto, on 
which the composer is now busy. The poem, written 
during the course of the last ten years, is entitled 
Cain’s Sin and its Atonement, and is divided into 
seven parts. It commences with Cain, the middle is 
Ahas (in the time of Christ), and the conclusion is Re- 
demption of Ahasuerus. The poem will be soon pub- 
lished to establish the author's right of priority, and 
in due time will be followed by the music. 


W* recently published in our Berlin budget the 

verses entitled The Revolution, attributed to 
Richard Wagner, and published in the Weue Deutsche 
Rundschau by Dr. W. Kienzl. Doctor Kienzl, while 
remarking that it has little of the manner of the later 
Wagner, considers it genuine. Some of the musical 
journals of Austria and Germany still doubt; the 
Neue Musikalische Presse of Vienna says that a single 
perusal will show that, even if it be in his own writ- 
ing, he can only have copied it. The ideas were cur- 
tent everywhere in the year 1848, and the form is 
merely an attempt to imitate Goethe. 


HE Sunday papers repeat THE MusICcAL COURIER 
cablegram published by us last Wednesday, and 
furnished from our Berlin office, on the remarkably 
successful début of Mary Howe at the Berlin Royal 
Opera. She sang Lucia. We now learn that some 
of the critics rank her with Sembrich and Gerster. 
THE MusicaL Courter has always ranked Mary 
Howe as one of the first young high sopranos on the 
stage of to-day. Her voice is a pure, strong, vibrant 
one, with delicate and refined texure, advanced toa 
high state of technical perfection by incessant study 
and practice under the guidance of a solid Yankee 
brain and intelligence. Mary Howe's voice of to- 
day is the result of her own method, which is every- 
one’s method who has a comprehension of the ques- 
tion, and she is not under obligation to any special 
instructor. i 
Somehow or other we Americans are distrustful of 
our unindorsed judgment, and we therefore do not 
encourage musical artists before they receive Euro- 
pean plaudits, and hence Mary Howe had to leave 
her native land to go to Europe, so that Europe could 
inform us of something we long since knew anyhow. 
But it is the same old story. Mary Howe is merely 
an additional evidence of its truth. 


HY do singers insist upon going upon the con- 
cert stage and singing orchestrally accom- 
panied songs with a piano arrangement? Or, still 
worse, why will they sing opera arias in concert and 
frequently sing them with the accompaniment of a 
piano? There are at least 10,000 beautiful songs 
written 6riginally with piano accompaniment fully 
adapted for concert purposes. Schubert wrote 428 
songs of that kind, if we are not greatly in error. 
Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Liszt, Robert 
Franz, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Jensen and many 
others composei songs of all kinds originally and 
only written with piano accompaniment, in which the 
two—the voice and the piano--merge as one under 
rules of artistic mold, and yet with such an inex- 
haustible repertory singers will either sing songs with 
piano which were originally written with orchestral 
accompaniment, or which form part of an opera, can- 
tata or oratorio. 

Is it possible that most singers are mere automa- 
tons that can sing only the songs taught them by 
their teachers? We ask this because we are tempted 
to believe that few teachers are at all acquainted 





with the very repertory we refer to, and this we con- 
clude because these great songs are so seldom pro- 
duced by the average concert singer. 





TWO STORIES. 


N Weingartner’s pamphlet Ueber das Dirigiren are 
some good stories. Here is one on the Wagner 
Society of Cassel and critics in general : 

“Ten years ago I gave a concert in the Wagner 
Society of Cassel with Alfred Reisenauer, in which 
we proposed to play on two pianos the Ideale and 
Faust Symphony of Liszt. The president of the 
society, however, urgently requested us not to give 
two works of the terrible (schrecklich) Liszt, as we 
would drive the public out of the room. The request 
was after our first refusal repeated so persistently that 
in our juvenile spirit of mischief we determined to 
comply apparently with the president’s request. We 
therefore placed in the program ‘Fantasia for two 
pianos, by Franz Schubert (after the uncompleted sym- 
phony, the master’s last work),’ a piece which of course 
did not exist. On the evening we played the Ideale, 
which was not only warmly welcomed by the public, 
but allthe Cassel papers praised this ‘pearl of Schu- 
bertian melody,’ and tore to pieces the Liszt sym- 
phony. There was only one critic who detected in 
the Ideale an element somewhat foreign to Schu- 
bert.” 

Here is another on critics again: 

‘In 1883 I came on a tour to Diisseldorf, and played 
as No. 5in my program Beethoven's sonata, op. 109. ° 
By some mistake copies of a previous program for 
another town were distributed among the audience, in 
which in place of the Beethoven number was Klavier- 
stiick, by Felix Weingartner. Quite innocently I 
played the Beethoven sonata, and was astounded 
next morning to read in a Diisseldorf paper the fol- 
lowing: ‘Herr Weingartner, of Vienna, with great 
lack of foresight, made his début with some unknown 
piano pieces of his own, which were well adapted for 
the finger dexterity of the virtuoso, but for nothing 
else. A man may be a good player but a bad com- 
poser.” This was the first intimation I had of any 
mistake in the programs.” 





CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


F we compare New York with musical centres of 
Europe in the matter of choral societies, we shall 
feel inclined to give ourselves a cordial pat on the 
back. We have them in numbers, and we have them 
good. Very little of the choral field remains to be 
covered, and that little will not long remain un- 
worked if projections go for anything. 

The Oratorio Society stands permanently with one 
definite artistic aim, that of performing in a finished 
manner the standard oratorio works. That the field 
is circumscribed by public taste which will fill the 
house for everlasting repetitions of Handel and 
Haydn, but shrinks with doubt from a work of Rubin- 
stein or Tinel, is a misfortune which time and per- 
sistence may remedy. The society has, however, as 
it stands a solid art basis in keeping alive a list of 
works which were built to last forever. Beyond or 
below this it does not seek to reach. The intellectual 
form of choral music found in the early polyphonic 
school does not stretch out any more than it stoops 
downward to bring music into the homes of the un- 
educated populace. 

These two extremes in choral music have been 
embraced within a few years by Mr. Frank Damrosch, 
whose name is inseparable from the advancement of 
choral music in New York. In establishing the 
Musical Art Society, Mr. Damrosch brings together a 
superior intelligent body of singers to perform a 
class of music which makes the strictest demands on 
individual musical qualification, appealing to the 
taste only when admirably sung. This society is now 
entering on its third season, and the artistic success 
of its past work, which has rescued from obscurity 
the unaccompanied treasures of Palestrina, Orlando 
di Lasso, Bach, and later of Brahms and Cornelius, 
with other masters of this school, is a matter of valu- 
able musical record. In baptizing this society Mr. 
Damrosch was asked why he made use of the term 
‘‘art,” to which he replied that ‘“‘art” having become 
principally associated with painting and sculpture, he 
desired to place it in conjunction with music, where 
it equally belonged, and he would predict that noth- 
ing would exist in the Musical Art Society which 
should not fully justify the term “art.” 

Three seasons ago, when Mr. Damrosch organized 
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the People’s Singing Classes, he compassed the other 
extreme in choral work in a manner whose ultimate 
effect on musical development can hardly now be es- 
timated. Music needed to be brought into the homes 
of the people, who of themselves would never volun- 
tarily seek it. They had no education, no ideal. 
Both had to be furnished them, and it was done. 

Seven hundred members entered the first class. 
After one year these could read well and sing well 
such choruses as See, the Conquering Hero Comes, 
part songs of Mendelssohn, Hatton and Morley. 
At the close of the second year this same class 
could sing successfully a work like Mendelssohn's 
Athalie. In the third year out of the members of 
this first class was formed the People’s Choral Union, 
which sang at their last season’s concert Men- 
delssohn’s Lauda Sion, Bruch’s Fair Ellen and the cho- 
rale from third act of the Meistersinger. Elementary 
classes have been added each year, until, besides 
Cooper Union, six other halls scattered over the city 
are required for rehearsals of the grades. On Sun- 
day afternoon at Cooper Union the original class 
meets, and now numbers 1,000 members, who are an- 
nually recruited from the advanced class of the 
previous year. The People’s Choral Union is not 
thus liable to suffer any diminution of its ranks, 
trained readers being turned out each year to sup- 
plement them. 

Musical aspiration in this hitherto neglected mass 
of the community has grown so largely with the 
power to read, learn and understand independently, 
that not satisfied with their work in public half the 
tanks have divided themselves into small private 
choral societies, glee clubs, &c. The seed has been 
cast on fruitful soil, and to-day an enormous section 
of the material populace of New York, which three 
years ago knew nothing of music beyond what might 
be absorbed by a crude ear, possesses not only artistic 
ideals, but the purpose and ability to accomplish 
them. 

The numbers of choral societies which meet with- 
out any definite artistic aim, accepting blindly and 
unprogressively what a director assigns them, are 
numerous enough, but call for no comment. They 
are governed principally by the social idea, and rest 
musically at a standstill. Their members are not 
ignorant, they read probably, and sing well, too, but 
they sing without system, covering no period, no spe- 
cial form in music and with no interrelative idea of 
any kind. These societies are innocuous and recre- 
ative purely. 

There is one form of choral music highly cultivated 
in Germany and transplanted here successfully by 
exclusively German singing societies, but which from 
the standpoint of American singers is neglected in 
New York. Male choruses with orchestra need to be 
covered, The Liederkranz and Arion societies are 
colonists among us, and tend no more to the diffusion 
of their work among American cosmopolite popula- 
tion than if they were singing at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. The Musurgia Society has made an episodic 
effort in this direction, and this is the one society 
which may be called American that has initiated a 
venture. Eventually its prospect is to fill the neces- 
sity, and if such can be done there is a wealth of 
choral literature of all schools to meet the American 
light, which will be a valuable artistic revelation. 
Germans and Germany have long had a monopoly. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, which sings @ capella 
solely, can hardly be considered a liberal educational 
factor, since its doors are closed to any but the friends 
of its members, and press and public are alike ex- 
cluded. A society conducted on this basis will 
naturally entertain many individuals who find their 
music tiresome, to the deprivation of others who 
might derive from it a valuable lesson. They sing 
well, but they sing only for each other. 

The Church Choral Society takes rather a vague 
place. Absolutely church music is not sought for 
outside a service, and as a result the programs of 
this society are of a composite character in order to 
keep it alive. The new musical society organized 
by Mr. Frank Dossert for male and female chorus, to 
cover the field of brief choral works, cantatas and the 
like, ought to succeed, since the literature in this 
form is voluminous and valuable, and a society 
formed for its express study may be expected to give 
finished performances. 

The work of exclusively male and female singing 
societies, like the Apollo and the Rubinstein clubs, 
has an artistic stature not inconsiderable in the 
musical life, if without any determined weight in 
musical progress. They are beneficial from the 





purely vocal standpoint, and have a decidedly refin- 
ing influence. 

With, as enumerated, most branches of the choral 
art covered in New York by American singers, we 
cannot be said to lag very far behind our grand par- 
ent European capitals. American male chorus with 
orchestra is one big gap. With this filled we shall 
occupy a rival plane. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


ENTION has been made in several of our num- 
bers of the Congress on Ecclesiastical Music 
lately held at Bordeaux under Monseigneur Lecot, 
which in its reports strongly insisted on the use in 
churches of the old liturgical music, plain song and 
Gregorian chant. There is no doubt a widespread 
feeling on the continent of Europe that a reform in 
the music used in the solemn services of the church 
requires reformation, and that this reformation ought 
to be in the line of areturn to the old, traditional 
style. That this musical reaction is closely bound 
up with the religious reaction is seen in the descrip- 
tion of the services in several churches in Paris given 
by J. K. Huysmansin his latest work, and we may 
conclude that the French writer would never have 
devoted so many pages of his work to musical re- 
formif he had not deemed the matter one that is 
likely to interest even a Parisian boulevardist public. 
Those of our readers who took the trouble to read 
our résumé of Huysmans account of his repentant 
hero’s visits to the Paris churches may remember his 
denunciations of the Ratisbon editions, and Tibaldini, 
whose late mass of St. Antonio has been so highly 
praised, speaks in his narrative of a tour he is now 
making in Austria in the same strain: ‘‘I admired 
the execution of the Gregorian chant,” he writes from 
Brixen, ‘‘ although it bore the defects of its origin, 
the Ratisbon edition.” At Brixen there is one of the 
most celebrated scholae cantorum under Father 
Metterer, and there was established the Cecilian So- 
ciety of Trent for the maintenance of sacred music. 
The objections made to the Ratisbon edition seem to 
some extent to spring from national jealousy. Tibal- 
dini, for éxample, writes: ‘‘I will not say positively 
that they are wrong who prefer the development of 
an Italian art toa reform made with too much ser- 
vility on the lines of modern German art,” but he 
evidently thinks the Ratisbon edition is a German- 
ization of Italian music. 

But neither the recommendations of the Bordeaux 
conference on plain song nor its denunciation of the 
employment of women and theatrical artists in church 
use will be accepted without protest ; even Tibaldini, 
while characterizing the presence of women and 
choristers from the opera at the Cathedral of Graz asa 
plague, allows that it will take along time to remedy it. 
A more sensible view, at least a more modern view 
than that of the reformers at all hazards, is taken by 
a French. musician. He denies that plain song is 
more easy than the music ordinarily heard; in fact in 
country churches in France the melodies are gener- 
ally sung without sense or rhythm. If in Paris it is 
so difficult to collect a competent chapelle for such 
music, what will the difficulty be in towns of 5,000 or 
6,000 souls? At Bordeaux M. l’'Abbé Teppe recom- 
mended a change in the Gregorian rotation by writ- 
ing in the usual form of a five-lined staff. To this, a 
mere question of convenience, there can be no objec- 
tion. To another suggestion of Abbé Teppe, the 
introduction of bars, there will not be the same 
assent, nor to the full degree. 

“Tam happy to applaud,” writes J. Audan, “his 
system in the writing and the rhythm of plain song, 
but—for there is always a but—to hear the Pater, the 
preface, the credo, the pace Domine, the psalms, &c., 
measured—no, a thousand times no! These pieces 
are free recitatives, which may be compared to 
the recitative of the Grand Priest in Gluck’s Al- 
ceste, or of Arnold in his entrance in William Tell. 
These ought to be sung freely without any care as 
far as rhythm is concerned, except for large declama- 
tion based on the Latin prosody, that is the nature of 
the different syllables, the expression of the words 
and the severe style befitting such declamation.” 

The second order of the Bordeaux conference is to 
exclude woman from the choirs. ‘‘ Man,” says Cardi- 
nal Lecot, ‘tis the king, woman the queen of the 
creation,” a very convincing argument in lands where 
the Salic law prevails, but hardly elsewhere in these 
days of the new woman, and not much of a reason 
for the exclusion he desires to see, at any time or in 
any place. ‘‘ Women are more pious than men,” ob- 





serves Mr. Audan, ‘‘and so far are more worthy to 
sing the praises of God. I think the church would 
be doing a work of charity and humanity and would 
save many souls by admitting her to church choirs. 
She is considered worthy to sing in the same sanc- 
tuaries the same motets; what difference can there 
be in extending her services?” 

Of course, the prohibition of a woman singing in 
church is a remnant of the old Oriental, Semitic, He- 
brew depreciation of woman, as contrasted with her 
position in the pagan world, with its orders of priest- 
esses for ‘‘ gods who were goodly and glad,” and has 
been continued because, in fact, the plain song was 
written exclusively for men. We do not go so far as 
M. Blois, a disciple of M. Huysmans. who argues that 
the admission of woman to all, even the highest, 
priestly functions is the surest method of preventing 
the world from being overwhelmed by a flood of 
Satanism. Woman is full of religion, he argues; re- 
jected by Jehovah, she turns to Satan. There are 
more witches than warlocks, more Satanistes than 
Satanists. ‘‘Restore her to the church,” he cries. 
We do not admit his major premise or anything else 
in his book ; it is enough for us that woman is man’s 
equal, and man without the woman would have cre- 
ated nothing. 

Let us return to M. Audan. ‘ There are in plain 
song admirable canti/enes, but the majority is bar- 
barous and superannuated. Music has, in its consti- 
tution, a power of expression which plain song can 
never have, and all the congresses of the world will 
be powerless to arrest the torrent of music by plain 
song in which the ‘ah’ ‘ah!’ of the neumes seem 
designed (and this is their origin) to be sung in honor 
and by the disciples of a god adored in antiquity.” 

No one can have listened to the old liturgical songs 
—Ratisbon or Solesmes as you like—without being 
profoundly impressed by them, more religiously im- 
pressed than by any other form. But, alas! the only 
liturgical song was written for ages of faith, while 
men had still power to believe. 

The Abbé Teppe has published a long reply to M. 
Audan, in the course of which he quotes the iatter’s 
words: ‘‘Some pieces cannot be measured ; for ex- 
ample, I do not like his (Abbé Teppe’s) plain song 
Kyrie in 12-8; it is a negation of music and plain 
song,” and adds that his Mass was given with general 
approbation at the Bordeaux Congress, and that 
after its performance Cardinal Lecot declared that 
the methods of M. l’'Abbé Teppe could be applied 
with advantage to the Digne edition. Hitherto 
Teppe has met with no support from the clergy, al- 
though he has been striving for fifteen years to intro- 
duce mensuration into plain song. Unfortunately the 
abbé leaves untouched the employment of female 
voices in church choirs, 








WEINGARTNER ON CONDUCTING. 


EINGARTNER’S work, Ueber das Dirigiren, 

which appears in the October number of the 

Neue Deutsche Rundschau, takes as its starting point 

Wagner's pamphlet bearing the same title, issued in 

1869. Itis devoted to criticism of the post-Wagne- 

rian conductors, and distributes praise and blame 
impartially. 

The most space is assigned to an appreciation of 
the artistic labors of Hans von Biilow, whose merits 
Weingartner develops in a style at once refined and 
spirituel, and whose weakness he does not overlook. 
He writes : 

“It cannot be denied that Biilowin his perform- 
ances often displays a pedagogic element. He seeks 
to give a stout blow at the same time to philistinish, 
metronomic time marking, and to the ‘ elegant’ Men- 
delssohnian style of directing, which slurs over diffi- 
culties by a tempo as quick as possible. In places 
that require a modification of the time in order to be 
performed with expression, it happened that he ex- 
aggerated these modifications in order to make them 
clear to his hearers, with the result that he generally 
went into quite a different tempo. Biilow’s views 
were perfectly clear and perfectly justified. He said 
to his hearers, and to musicians: ‘Do not hurry 
so thoughtlessly this important passage of the over- 
ture to Egmont; do not make the minuet of the 
eighth symphony into a scherzo; play the chief 
theme of the Coriolanus overture as befits the noble- 
ness of the work ;’ but in his struggles to be clear he 
often went too far.” 

From Biilow Weingartner passes to his imitators ; 
as usual in all imitations, it was his faults rather than 
his good points that were imitated. Hence arose a 
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species of conductors which Weingartner aptly terms 
tempo rubato conductors. He continues: ‘In oppo- 
sition to the ‘elegant’ conductors who get over pas- 
sages not clear at first sight by quickening the tempo, 
the tempo rubato directors made the clearest pas- 
sages unclear by attempting peculiar treatment. At 
times it is an unimportant midde voice which is raised 
to an importance which does not suit it ; at times it is 
an accent, which perhaps ought to be lightly indi- 
cated, that now appears as a sforzato; then comes a 
so-called Luft pause, or pause for breath, which is 
introduced at the crescendo and following piano. 
And all these with perpetual chopping and changing 
of the time? Whence comes this attempt of some 
directors to make out of compositions something else 
than they really are! Whence this horror of a uni- 
form tempo? Personal vanity is the answer, which 
is not content to execute a work as the author in- 
tended, but wishes to demonstrate to the public what 
they could make of it if they had been in the position 
to do so. The conductor's desire for applause is 
placed higher than the genius of the composer.” 

From such directors Weingartner excepts Richter, 
whose performances always exhibit a simple, 
straightforward, noble spirit. He mentions Levi 
with praise for his performance of the Eroica in a 
Berlin Philharmonic concert, and also Felix Mottl, 
whose rehearsal of the last two movements of the 
same symphony he had heard at Vienna, and his 
powerful conception, free from all vain tricks, gave 
him great pleasure. 

It may be remarked that, except ,in the case of 
Richter, only two special performances of the Bay- 
reuth conductors are quoted. Biilow, Weingartner 
continues, was the proper conductor for Bayreuth 
after Wagner's death; it would not have been pos- 
sible for dilettantism, favoritism and business tricks 
to have been so powerful if he had been at the head 
of affairs. Weingartner seems to have overlooked 
or considered of no importance the old relations of 
Biilow and Cosina Wagner, and all through he dis- 
plays an animosity to the Bayreuth performances. 

He sums up the whole matter by saying: ‘‘I have, 
by bringing forward some examples and personal ex- 
periences, sought to prove how widely, in opposition 
to the philistinism of earlier days, and as its antipo- 
des, there appears in our art to-day a nervous, mor- 
bid element, a hypertrophy of sentimentality, which 
has arisen from a misunderstanding of Wagner's 
requirement to permit a soulful modification of the 
tempo in order to enforce a correct conception of the 
melos, from imitation and exaggeration of Biilow’s 
peculiarities, and from the self seeking of some con- 
ceited conductors.” 

Most of the work is on concert conducting ; conduct- 
ing in the theatre is dismissed briefly with the 
remark: ‘‘ As in a piece of music right conception of 
the melos gives the right tempo, so the right style 
of directing an opera presupposes a clear conception 
of the dramatic situation by the conductor.” 

His final advice also bears repetition : 

‘* Let the conductor before all things be true to the 
work which he is to execute, true to himself, true to 
the public. Lethim not think when he takes a score 
in hand ‘What can I make out of this?’ but ‘ What did 
the composer wish to say?’ Let him study it so thor- 
oughly that during a performance the score is rather 
a support for his memory than a fetter for his 
thoughts. If by study he has formed an image 
thereof, let him give this image as a unity, not in 
fragments. Let him always consider that he is the 
most important, most responsible personality in 
musical life. By good performances he can form the 
public and produce a general improvement of artistic 
sentiment; by bad performances he makes unsure 
the ground for true art. Let his greatest triumph be 
to execute a beautiful work beautifully ; the success 
of the composer is his own,” 








Reuber.—The Vienna Mannergesang Verein has elect- 
ed as president in place of the late Ritter von Olschbaur, the 
member of the House of Deputies, Wilhelm Reuber. 

Gernsheim.—Friedrich Gernsheim has finished a new 
Symphony, which will be produced for the first time in 
February at one of the Mainz Symphony concerts. 

Mascagnai.—Claretie volunteered to write a new 
libretto for the music that Mascagni composed on his Cigar. 
ette. Mascagni prefers, however, the text by Echegaray. 
The opera is in one act, but falls into three parts, in the 
second of which there is no singing, but spoken words, with 
characteristic music, and an intermezzo. Mascagni pro- 
poses also to write the music to Coppée’s Strike of the 
Smiths. 

















Tue Lapy Poverty. 


The Lady Poverty was fair, 

But she has lost her looks of late, 
With change of times and change of air. 
Ah, slattern! she neglects her hair, 

Her gown, her shoes; she keeps no state, 
Asonce when her pure feet were bare. 


Or—almost worse, if worse can be— 

She scolds in parlors, dusts and trims, 
Watches and counts. Oh, is this she 
Whom Francis met, whose step was free, 

Who with Obedience caroled hymns, 
In Umbria walked with Chastity? 


Where is her ladyhood? Not here, 
Not among modern kinds of men: 
But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear, 
In delicate spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere. 
—FPall Mall Gazette. 


HIS was the program given at Carnegie Hall last 


Wednesday evening : 
Overture, Egmont Beethoven 
Gemeeree, OP: BE A: GUM 00 shies cd Sheceécccvcsceccccee Schumann 
Pastorale Cherubini 
Intermezzo (from violin concerto) 

For string orchestra. 
Scherzo, Concerto, op. 102, D minor 
Concerto, op. 70, D minor 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler at the piano and Walter 
Damrosch conductor. 


Litolff 
Rubinstein 


* 
* 7 


Ten years ago last July a thin, dark, fierce looking 
girl played the Rubinstein D minor concerto at the 
Academy of Music, The occasion was an M. T.N. A. 
meeting. The night was cruel and sewer scented, 
and the Garrigues girls, near whom I sat, with diffi- 
culty restrained me from yelling ‘‘ Eljen” when the 
last movement was finished. But I got the ‘‘ Eljen” 
into print, and I have kept up the Magyar cry ever 
since, for I consider Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler one 
of the greatest piano virtuosi alive. She ranks easily 
with the Menter, and her tone, while not so large, is 
not as hard. Menter plays like a man, but she has 
all the harshness of a man. I will not claim overpow- 
ering tenderness for Fannie, but she can be poetic— 
eminently poetic. But it is the poetry of the Slav, not 
of the Teuton. Her fantasy is dazzling, fiery, brilliant, 
impetuous, furious and wild. So the first movement 
of the Schumann did not please me. It lacked rich- 
ness, breadth, juice, and the dreamy fantasy of the 
composer. The intermezzo was charming in its sim- 
plicity ; no straining, no sentimentality. 

As Bloomfield has always been reproached for her 
want of rhythmical balance she went to the opposite 
extreme in the first and last allegro of this concerto. 
She was too rigid and made her rhythmic points in 
too apparent a manner. I heard angles, I turned 
sharp corners and I felt the tense throb of a creature 
suffering horribly. Anyone who saw the strange, 
interesting face of the artist knew that she was un-1 
dergoing her usual struggle with her nerves. This 
produced a sort of combat between nerves and mus- 
cles, which resulted in a certain hardness of style 


and tone. 
* ~ * 


Strange as it may sound, she played the slow move- 
ment of the Rubinstein concerto better ten years 
ago. It was then more floating, more mellow. This, 
too, despite the fact that the woman's soul life has 
grown richer, that her spiritual field of vision has 
been enlarged by the joys and sorrows of her active 
existence. 

I can only set it down to nervousness. 

The Litolff scherzo, one of the most brilliant and 
boldly diabolical pieces ever written, was played 





superbly. How many pianists are there footing the 


pedals on the crust of our globe who dare play this 
mad, whirling bit of audacious scarlet writing as did 
Bloomfield? 

* * * 

The spiccato scales were limpid and the clarity of 
the picture was delightful. Her Rubinstein reading 
we have heard before. The cadenza was built up 
tonally in a tremendous manner and the rush of the 
coda most exciting. I swear to you that Paderewski 
melts me, Pachmann amuses me, Joseffy entrances 
me and Rosenthal astonishes me ; but no pianist since 
Rubinstein has the reckless, heaven storming style 
this woman possesses. It makes me dizzy to hear 
her scale those climaxes and go tumbling over yawn- 
ing chasms like a fleet footed chamois. The dramatic 
intensity makes your pulses beat faster, and finally 
when a sleek, well combed pianist said to me : 

‘Don’t you think she played too impetuously?” 

I felt as if someone had offered me tea when I craved 


for champagne. 
* * - 


There you have it. We go no longer to piano con- 
certs to enjoy, only to criticise. What boots it, then, 
to throw body and soul and years of exhausting toil 
at the feet of this juggernaut of piano playing? 

After all, is it not more profitable to be soulless and 
turn on a well-oiled mechanism for the delectation of 
mechanical cork-souled persons who occasionally be- 
lieve in God and even die on approbation? 

Lord! but the world needs a sound kicking. It is so 
smug, so sensual, so self-satisfied, so conventional. 
It lies and lives a lie, but puts on the clean shirt of 
conventionality, and so feels superior to the artist 
who slaves at beautiful things and dies misunder- 
stood. 

Make no mistake, toilers of the beautiful depths 
and heights; art is its own reward—only that and 


nothing more. er 
* * 


Yet what a triumph this artist enjoyed! After 
convincing Germany that she is a great pianist, she 
returns to us a finished, magnetic pianist, tempera- 
mentally the superior of her rivals, and treasuring 
those precious words of praise uttered by the dead 
master, Rubinstein, who after her performance of his 
D minor concerto in Dresden told her that he could 
play it no better himself! 


* 
. + 


At the close, after being called out six or seven 
times, Mme. Zeisler played the Liszt-Schubert Erl- 
king. 

Her improvement in the purely technical side of 
her art is marked. Hertouch, rather acid and some- 
times angular, is much more suave, and the volume 
of tone she draws from a Steinway grand is enor- 
mous, massive. There is great variety in nuance and, 
above all, a dominating, intellectual grasp which re- 
veais the player's artistic stature. 

If Iclamored for moderation in tempi, for a more 
grateful color in climacteric effects, I might be 
met with the reply, ‘‘ You get champagne, why 
ask for tea?” So let us accept this remarkable 
woman with all her defects full blown, and enjoy her 
vital, stirring emotional style. 

After all, piano playing can be humanized and by 


a woman. > 
” ? * 


Walter Damrosch conducted sympathetically, but 
the solo numbers of the orchestra were not especially 
well delivered. 

The house was full and the liveliest enthusiasm 
was manifested, 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has opened the musical 
season of 1895-6 most brilliantly. 


Rather an eventful week, the one that has just 
slipped away into eternity. Besides the remarkable 
piano playing of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, we heard 
Leonardo, which is not remarkable, a new play by 
Henry Guy Carleton, a Belasco war play, and Der 
Hexenkessel, a new piece by anew German writer. 
Plenty of food for discussion here. 


oe 


A coincidence, too, that Belasco and Engel, an 
America and a German, should be heard during the 
same week. Their themes are not unlike. Both au- 
thors have used horrid, menacing war as a background 
for a love story, but in treatment they are dramati- 
cally opposed. It is the sentimental German as op- 
posed to the brilliant French. Engel in The Witches’ 
Ravine is sobbingly sentimental, and his Major Kurt 
von Salitz a young man who makes love with his 
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mother’s ring, writes in albums ‘‘Ich liebe dich,” 
stares at death and moonlight, but is practical enough 
to reap some solid and satisfying rewards from his 
affair of the heart. He is shot in the Witches’ Kettle 
(or Growler), but is married before death, thus mak- 
ing spick and span his reckoning with eternity. 
He is not a very lovable or really heroic character, 
despite his bluster, and his struggle with his passion 
for Marie is ridiculously realistic. Fancy a man just 
on the point of forcing his way into a young girl’s 
bedroom spouting heroics and finally resisting the 
temptation only by going out into the still, moon- 
bathed night to cool off! 

Every time Marie looks at this lubricious officer he 
backs away, buckles on his sword and rushes outside, 
presumably to the pump, The winding up of the 
episode is rather gasping, and you leave the Irving 
Place Theatre feeling that the fanatical clergyman 
will eventually snare the weak and imprudent young 
widow. 

” Zs * 

The play has some redeeming points. It is atmos- 
pheric. The dialogue, while it never would be en- 
dured in an English speaking theatre, savors of 
actuality, and there is some strong, lifelike character 
drawing. ButI tired of the dose of Teutonic senti- 
ment, There is much weeping and clasping of 
hands, and I almost longed for the salacious snort of 
the Gallic stage. 

But if Der Hexenkessel is not a great play, it re- 
ceived an admirable interpretation. The newcomer 
to Mr. Conried's forces is Franziska Huss, a fresh, 
comely morsel of a girl, whois almost too studied in 
her naiveté. She has plenty of presence of mind 
and for a first appearance—it was a genuine début— 
she displayed much talent and a surety of touch. 
She shouldn’t sing Haiden Roeslein so often, and she 
indulges in a monotone delivery. 

Mathieu Pfeil and Bruno Geidner were both excel- 
lent, and Arthur Eggeling, one of the best character 
actors in America, submerged his protean personality 
once more in a minor but interesting réle. Max 
Bira was a bigoted clergyman and played with much 


energy. ° “3 
a * 


As in the Belasco play there was marching of 
troops outside, and once drum roll interrupts a very 
thrilling moment. Itis the deftest touch in the play. 
For the rest, I liked the simple, homely atmosphere 
of the first act, and the scene with the deserter— 
banal as such incidents usually are—was well han- 
dled. The time of the play is 1806, and the action 
occurs in Saxony, just before the battle of Saalfield. 
I do not know Herr Engel, but he has evidently been 
a close student of modern German dramatic literature. 
He still plays to the gallery, despite his naturalistic 


tendencies. ri 
_ a 


The Heart of Maryland, as the Herald Square 
Theatre, has caught the popular fancy. That wasa 
foregone conclusion after the curtain fell on the third 
act last Tuesday night. Mr. Belasco is the cleverest 
man in his business in this country. No one knows 
better how to cunningly contrive a situation, and the 
best of it all is that while his technic is directly in- 
spired by Sardou, his application of the method is not 
for mere brilliant display, but rather the exploitation 
of some simple phase of human feeling. Mr. Belasco’s 
work has been accused of smelling of the footlights, 
and he is unquestionably theatrical at times, but he 
hankers after the human, the tender side of his story. 
He is as sentimental as Herr Engel, but the expression 
of the mood is English, or rather it has the reticence 
of the American, 

The love element dominates all in this play. It is 
the pivotal point for the playwright, until you finally 
begin to believe that the war of the rebellion hinges 
on the fate of Alan Kendrick and Maryland Calvert? 

And this is as it should be. The dramatist parcels 
off a tiny piece of emotional territory and says: 
‘Here will I dig and delve, here will I plant and 
reap.” To be sure, Belasco often reaps with other 
men’s seeds (no reference to the Schlimme Saat !), and 
if the physiognomy of his work is occasionally reminis- 
cent we can console ourselves by remembering that 
the Master of Marly himself does not disdain to bor- 
row. 

Belasco has assimilated everything thoroughly. 
There is no suggestion of rawness, even if the huge 
machine creaks at times. 

* as . 

I confess quite frankly that I do not care for war 
plays, and that my taste lies in the direction of the 
ultra-modern drama. If I can’t get Suderman, why, 





give me Marlowe at once. Better that dreamy gasper 
of the unknown, that groper after the unutterable, 
Maeterlinck, the Poe of the footlights, than much of 
the garden truck foisted on us and ripened by un- 
healthy foreign suns. So in admiring portions of 
Mr. Belasco’s play I am setting my own critical teeth 
on edge, and am therefore quite sincere. 

You know the style of story. The bad, bad 
Southern colonel—something like Russ Whytal’s For 
Fair Virginia villain—and the complications that arise 
because of a father’s devotion to the Southern cause 
and a son’s allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 

It is well handled here, and the second act alone 
would float the play into the harbor of success. The 
third act is sensational, too much so for good taste, 
but it is where Belasco said, ‘‘I will do or die.” 

He did, and lives. 

* * 

There was some patriotic buncombe, and much 
galloping of steeds, but The Heart of Maryland is 
not the average war play. It is uniformed, but it does 
not cannonade. Indeed, the bayonet is mightier than 
the bomb, and love rules the roast. 

Maryland, my Maryland, is one of the historical 
Calverts—Lord Baltimore’s clan. She has flaming 
hair, and her passion matches her hair. Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, looking too sleek for war times and too well 
gowned, surprised us as the heroine. She did not 
quite reach the climax in act second on the opening 
night. The note of sincerity was jangled and out of 
tune. But at the finale of the second scene of act 
third she became positively ferocious. I thought of 
La Tosca, and yearned for those sinister candles. 

In the great scene she proved an exquisite equili- 
brist. Seriously, Mrs. Carter has gained in power 
and repose—rather a tautological remark, as true 
power only comes through repose. Her voice is the 
chief offender in her personal equipment. She is 
still throaty, still harsh and lacking in tonal variety. 
More mellowness, Mrs. Carter, I beseech of you! 


* 
= a 


The company at the Herald Square is a strong one 
and well cast throughout. I feel impelled to hurl 
some verbal bouquets at Maurice Barrymore. He 
might, however, grow careless again, and you know 
when he is bad he is indeed horrid. At his best he 
is amemory totreasure. The first two acts are his— 
he is the commanding vital figure. In the third act 
he loses in intensity, for Mrs. Carter has her chance 
and Mr. Kellerd makes himself much felt. It is a 
thoroughly graceless and unsympathetic rascal that 
Kellerd gives us. His work is worthy of the highest 
praise, 

Odell Williams carries the comedy interest on his 
broad shoulders, and his carefully composed study 
of a bad man from Pigwog, Missouri, is another note- 
worthy picture added to his gallery of eccentric por- 
traits. He keeps well within the character, and his 
fat humor and grossness are very funny. Mr. Mor- 
gan was intense, and Frank Mordaunt a worthy 
Southern general. Cyril Scott played a slight part 
with grace and dash, and Helen Tracy, Georgia Busby 
and Angela McAull did good work. 

I admired the bell, andthought Henry Weaver a 
sour, rejected lover, and when the strains of Mary- 
land, My Maryland, were heard I evoked images of 
hot, sullen nights in the melon patch on the Chesa- 
peake and the swish of thirsty lips, or the wild chase 
after the savage and untamed terrapin in its native 
lair; I heard the rustling of the oysters as they gently 
conversed in gray and crusty tones in the Shrews- 
bury River, and I said to myself: ‘‘ Great is David of 
the Belascos, and may his local color never wane !” 


* 
* - 


I met a man who crossed the Atlantic on the 
Teutonic. He met Paderewski frequently. The 
great pianist tacitly avoided the women, but spent 
much time in the smoking room, playing chess. He 
also played the piano for over an hour for the benefit 
of the Seamen’s Fund, and my informant declared 
that he has never played better. I suppose that the 
Paderewskian furor, which I christened Paddymania, 
will again break forth in the land. I sincerely hope 
that some Yankee girl will lasso in the meshes of 
matrimony this auriferous artist. Then would Amer- 
ica and the gold export be avenged. 


* 
* * 


The members of the Garden Theatre ‘ Trilby ” 
Company are enjoying a short vacation. But it has 
told on their nerves. For instance, big Butr McIntosh 
walked into the Broadway Theatre the other night 





with his 7afy whiskers on. He is so accustomed to 
his make-up that at 8 o’clock he put on the whiskers 
as mere matter of habit. I can’t vouch for this story. 
It was told to me by a Pittsburg man, and, as you 
well know, all Pittsburg is sore on Zaf/y's English 


accent, 
* 
* * 


I can’t for the life of me see why such a commotion 
is raised about the color of Mrs. Leslie Carter's hair. 
It has not deviated much from the original Helyett 
tint ; and while it is a rarity, I am certain, down in 
the heart of Maryland, My Maryland, yet it is an en- 
trancing hue. Stick to your color, Mrs. Carter, stick 


to your color! 
* + 


The Actors’ Fund is ever practical. It has just 
sent money to the little Ewer children, who are 
stranded in Brazil, and motherless in the bargain. 
Mrs. Ewer died there but recently. La Regaloncita 
and her sisters are the charming tots who aroused 
the ire of the Gerry Society. The Gerry Society for 
the prevention of fun for children did not view the 
merry hearted efforts of these little girls with amia- 
bility. Pulling himself together for the mighty effort, 
Commodore Gerry by a diplomatic coup d'état, and 
with the assistance of the Shah of Persia, Cleveland, 
Gladstone and the Greeley statue, stopped the dan- 
cers from earning an easy living. These little girls 
never worked hard. Dancing was the very breath to 
their artistic nostrils. Not so thought Grim Gerry. 

“Thou shalt not dance!” he thundered; and the 
family, forced to earn a living, went to Brazil. And 
then came misfortune. The Actors’ Fund has be- 
haved nobly. 

Really, the commodore should join the Fund! 


* 
«© * 


What a marvelous thing it is to be wealthy and yet 
talented ! 

What clever, sparkling things we would say, 
what epigrams we would act, if we were but rich! 

The very tall, very slender young man, Mr. T. 
Pearsall Thorne, who set Leonardo to music for our 
benefit, is rich, young, good looking, and has a 
musical ear. 

Fancy the Fates dowering us in like manner! How 
we would gall the heart of Reggie De Kover and 
Harry Smith with melodies and lyrics that would 
melt and lull! What right has Mr. Thorne to have all 
the good things of this life? What right, I anarchist- 
ically repeat, has this gifted fellow to shove into the 
shade our petty, poverty-hampered efforts? There 
is De Koven; a harder working man slaves not in the 
Siberian ice mines, yet in one evening, full of mad 
caprice, lusting for more worlds to slave, Tom 
Thorne shatters at a blow all memories of Robin 
Hood. 

It ’s unfair, I tell you, and Johann Most’s attention 
should be called to the injustice. 


Of course Mr. Thorne, who is really very musical, 
does not care a whit for the criticism of the daily 
press. We are all envious proletariats, and the 
Fourth Estate hath ever been at loggerheads with 
luxurious genius. 

Yet I did hope for better things. I did hope that 
the Thorne counterpoint would be more fully com- 
mented upon and less said about the weakness of the 
choral writing, As I listened to the ingenious scoring 
of the prelude I said: ‘‘Here is again a case of the 
two K’s, Kerker or Klugscheidt "but I may be wrong. 


«** 


All Madison avenue on a Sunday morning was ex- 
haled when the chorus, especially the young women, 
ranged up in front and sang the doxology. Of course 
they didn't really sing it, but they looked as if they 
were about to. Church choir singers were as plenti- 
ful as pianists in Germany, and when one Harlem 
baritone, a man with an excellent voice, appeared in 
the second act a roar from parched 125th street 
throats filled the house. 

* 4 * 

And what devilish things the orchestra kept on 
saying! Comic opera to-day is the limbo for all the 
disjecta membra, the flotsam, jetsam and rot-sam of 
grand opera. The silly strutting, the puerile posing, 
the absurd aping of gravity, we get it all, and the 
old-fashioned Italian recitativo secco isas balm to the 
cultivated ears of this peculiarly insane form of en- 
tertainment. 

There should be a huge hothouse for wealthy 
young musical Mattoids, in which their talents could 
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be forced and flowered, and then perhaps, if, after 
years of severe study, a worthy work resulted, why 
then, of course, let us hear it. 

At present the public is the sufferer, not to speak 
of the unhappy reporters. We have not all the moral 
courage of Reporter Krehbiel, who obstinately re- 
fused to criticise the new piece on the ground that it 
is immoral to criticise such music. Here you have 
it. Bad artis immoral. Bad criticism, or favorable 
criticism of bad art, is worse than the seven deadly 
sins blended into a pleasing whole. 

There you have the truth at last. It took a long 
time to make me mad, but it is a case of clean through 
to the bones now. ‘i 

” * 

I had a talk with Marguerite de Valois Cline the 
other night at Terrace Garden. 

There is an artist for you! Itold Her Celtic Majesty 
that I had long worshipped at her shrine, until the 
mastodonic smile of May Irwin had disquieted my 
ivory slumbers. I also reminded Maggie—dear old 
Gretel Cline—that I had in the long ago christened 
her the Brunhilda of the Bowery. 

‘* Yes,” said she, her emerald eyes flashing with 
Tipperary iridescence, ‘‘and it’s through you, my 
boy, that I contracted Wagneritis. I’ve been to all 
the Wagnerian music dramas, and my taste wavers 
betwixt Meistersinger and Tristan, although I 
wouldn't mind taking a hack at Brunhilda. Say, do 
you remember the place where she goes down on her 
knees before the old Whiskers with the tin stove pipe 
and asks him to forgive her? I cannot recall that ex- 
quisite episode without tears, and then the orchestra 
had it thunder and flames, like a volcano with the 
stomach ache. Ah, me, it wasa bold, bad day when 
you first called me Brunhilda! And if they'll let me do 
the third act, where the cable cars all come in with 
whistles and wings, why, Proctor’s won't hold the peo- 
ple. I know one thing I would like to change,” and 
Margaret's majestic face flushed viciously ; ‘‘I would 
like tosandbag Wotan after he starts up the steam. 
And I'll do it, mind you, if I have to pay royalties to 
the Wagner gang.” 

Then we fell to chatting about Tony Pastor and 
mere idle, contemporaneous things. 


* 
* * 


Here, however, is the nub. Maggie will star in a 
play and will prove her powers of pathos, her poten- 
tialities of passionate, dramatic emphasis. I'll attend 
her opening night if it is in Camden, N. J., and if I 
have to pay for my seat. 

Es giebt nun eine Gretel Klein! 


* 
* * 


The Paderewski advance sales are simply horrific 
and heattrending. About $5,000 on the first day, but 
the co.nbined sales for the season are over $125,000. 
This is not mere hearsay, but official figures. What, 
I ask in Carlislean tones, is the use of a heavy gold 
influx if this lemon haired apparition is to cart it all 
away in six months and dump it in his own Polish 
back yard? 

An Irish echo answers ‘‘ Wot ty ’ell!” 


* 
* 


Georgia Cayvan is back and, of course, talking. A 
recent interview makes her speak of ‘‘The Eternal 
Feminine” as being a French phrase. Oh, Georgia, 
have you forgotten your Goethe and your Faust? 


* 
* 7 


I saw, in all her sweeping regal splendor, Isabella 
Urquhart in a box at the Garrick on Monday night of 
last week. Her pose was supreme as a beautiful 
peacock sunning its iridescence. Her large, freely 
molded lines, bold accents in her face; huge hat—a 
Gainsborough symphony—were so artistic that for 
one act I stared to slake my optical thirst. Nothing 
quite so good in harmony was in the orchestra or on 
the stage. One false note and Miss Urquhart would 
have been flamboyant, but her good taste, her indo- 
lent carriage, and then those Spanish eyes! Ah! I did 
not blame the artist next to me for sketching her. 


* 
* * 


At a recent Social Purity racket, where man was 
hammered into flindereens, a poem by an inspired 
lady was read. The last two lines read thus: ‘‘ Ah! 
the saddest thing in this dreary earth is a heart that 
cannot sing.” I only know one thing worse. The 
woman's throat that can't but keeps on trying. 


* 
* * 


Leonardo, a romantic comic opera in three acts, by 
Gilbert Burgess ; music by Thomas Pearsall Thorne. 





The work was produced under the direction of J. C. 
Duff. 

I write the above merely as a matter of record. 
The fight pulled off at the Garrick Theatre—I beg 
your pardon—the opera saw the light of this town 
Monday night of last week, and I am determined to 
tell the truth. I was not bored. I was interested, 
and at timesaghast. The prelude began with a mad, 
bad rush into Cavalleria Rusticana, with preferred 
wobbles toward Tristan. 

‘* Now,” said I, ‘‘ we are about to get a foretaste 
of the modern music drama reduced to the compass 
of comic opera. If Humperdinck dished up Ring 
Around a Rosy on a Wagnerian platter smoking hot, 
why should not Mr. Thorne encircle with horrid har- 
monic garlands a funny anecdote of Mr. Burgess?” 

Then I was disappointed. The curtain rose on 
Florence, and a chorus, distinctly a comic opera 
chorus, sang. Itisin front of the abode of Leonardo, 
the sculptor. 

That makes two sculptors in comic opera within 


the week. 
* * on 


Leonardo, of the tribe of Da Vinci,is in love with 
art. Before the act is over he loves the Lady Beatrice. 
She is the daughter of the Duke, who of course ob- 
jects. The scandal is brought about because of the 
jealousy of a court lady, Lucretia, who has nursed 
Leonardo and loved him as she dosed him. 

She grows jealous of her patient in true physician 
style. Of course there is trouble, and at the end of 
the second act Mr. Thorne was called out to quell it. 
The author was mentioned also. Thereisno Thorne 
without its Burgess, only Mr. Burgess, being in Lon- 
don, did not appear. 

The story is sweetly romantic ; the music—well, it 
was received with much acclaim by a large, fashion- 
able, friendly audience. 

Shall I cavil at this enthusiasm? Who am I that 
dares to wrestle with such ascore? Especially as my 
old chum, chubby, blond Gus Kerker went at it like 
ademon. I shall not turn up my aquiline nose at the 
score. A practiced hand had evidently been at work 


on it. 
* 
* * 


We got grand opera heard through a sieve darkly. 
Atone moment Ortrud got into the fight, and the 
sculptor, the duke and the other ladies present 
wrestled in a fierce catch as catch can finale. 

There were four part songs—echoes of De Koven— 
and valse rhythms, and oh! the glory of the tenor 
soli! 

I must stop. The pleasing entertainment now un 
tap at the Garrick has a virginal quality which must 
appeal toa certain contingent—the contingent that 
sorrows for Princess Bonnie, and, like Rachel of 
old, will not be comforted. 

The performance was not to be sneezed at. Aubrey 
Beardsley Boucicault got all that was possible out of 
a thrilling part, and Virginia Earle, longing for tights, 
was cute as a professional poet of passion. J. H. 
Ryley was the funny man, and George Devoll and 
Hobart Smock. Lucille Saunders and Marguerite 
Lemon undertook the other parts. 

Miss Lemon is pretty, inexperienced and sings 
earnestly. 

Leonardo was richly costumed and carefully stage 
managed. 

There was a large, intelligent statue which looked 
like a Valkyrie in trousers, the work of the sculptor. 
The Duke brutally ordered its demolition. 

It was the wittiest remark in a well spent, witty 
evening. 


Vin Mariani and the Dispensary Law. 
HE Dispensary Law in South Carolina has of 
late been so rigidly enforced that many druggists 
were afraid to sell even medicinal preparations containing 
wine as one of the constituent parts. This seriously in- 
terfered with the sales of the well-known tonic Vin Mariani 
throughout South Carolina, and the proprietors of that 
famous specialty made vigorous representations to the 
Governor on the subject. As a result of these representa- 
tions Vin Mariani has been specially exempted from the 
workings of the Dispensary Law, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter received by Messrs. Mariani & Co. from Gov- 


ernor Evans: 
(Copy.) 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE molt 
OFFICE OF STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 
COLUMBIA, S. C., October 5, 1895. 
Mariani & Co., 52 West Fifteenth Street, New York: 

DEAR Sirs-In reply to your favor of 30th ult., Governor Evans 
directs me to say that you have his permission to sell the Vin Mariani, 
and we will exempt it from seizure in the State when not sold as a 
beverage. Respectfully, W. W. Hagris, Clerk S. B.C. 





Philadelphia Opera and Music. 


HE prospectus of the season of grand opera in 
French and Italian beginning under the direction of 
Gustav Hinrichs at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
November 12, is at hand. Mr. Giuseppe Del Puente is an- 
nounced as primo baritone. Emma Nevada is prima donna 
assoluto. Other sopranos are Amelia Loventz, Minnie 
Tracey, Alice Judson and Selma Kronold-Koert. The 
mezzos and contraltos are Leontina Dassi, Emma Lang- 
lois, Emilia Grassi. The tenors are Raoul Viola, Jules 
Gogny, Brizio Piroia and Fernando Michelena, Besides 
Mr. Del Puente the baritones are Louis De Backer, Perry 
Averilland Pietro Canova. Bassos : Eugene Lorrain, Marius 
Malzac, Alphonso Rosa and Casimiro Saparetti. The 
premitre danseuse is Franceschino Paris and the concert 
master is the well-known Mr. Herman Brand, who for ten 
years was concert master under Theodore Thomas. The 
chorus was selected in Italy by Mr. Hinrichs. 

Mr. Hinrichs announces a long répertoire of operas, and 
states that ‘‘the works presented will be selected from” 
that list, and hence we are unable to say which operas may 
be selected. 

However, the season opens with a novelty for America 
in the shape of the first American production of Ernest 
Reyer’s Sigurd. Lalo’s Le Roy D'ys is also announced for 
a first production in this country. Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville is announced for the second performance on Novem- 
ber 14, with Emma Nevada and Del Puente, and the third 
opera night, Friday, November 15, is retained for Faust. 

With this opera orchestra Mr. Hinrichs will give classical 
concerts, the first to take place on Tuesday, November 19, 
and the soloists advertised up to now are Rafael Joseffy, 
Mme. Julie Rivé-King and Camilla Urso, although it is too 
early to announce the program of the first concert, which 
will no doubt be arranged with Mr. Hinrichs’ usual skill. 

The very inception of this enterprise, leaving aside all 
questions of possible success, which now seems assured, 
shows what one man with energy, backed by brains, can 
accomplish, for this is all the work of Gustav Hinrichs. 

Herewith is a list of the guarantors of the season, among 
whom are named some of the best known citizens of Phil- 
adelphia : 

List or NAmEs. 


Mr. Spencer Ervin, Mr. C. Hartman Kuhn, Mr. Henry Whelen, Jr., 
committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benj. C. Allen, 
Mrs. Sarah G. Altemus, 
Mr. Anthony J. Antelo, 
Mr. Richard L. Ashhurst, 
Mr. Joel J. Bailey, 
Mrs. Mathew Baird, 
Mr. C. Wm. Bergner, 
Mrs. Chas. F. Berwind, 
Miss Christine W. Biddle, 
Messrs. Blasius & Sons, 
Mr. Geo. C. Boldt, 
Mr. Beauveau Borie, 
Mr. R. S. Brock, 
Mr. Wm. C. Bullitt, 
Mr. Henry E. Busche, 
Mr. John Cadwalader, 
Mr. Harrison K. Caner, 
Mr. Samuel Castner, Jr., 
Mrs. A. J. Cassatt, 
Mr. Emil Cauffman, 
Miss Anne S. P. Chew, 
Mr. Clarence H. Clark, 
Mr. E. W. Clark, 
Mr. B. Frank Clyde, 
Mr. Chas. H. Cramp, 
Mr. Geo. H. Colket, 
Mr. Francis T. S. Darley, 
Sig. G. Del Puente, 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, 
Mr. Geo, W. C. Drexel, 
Mr. John R. Drexel, 
Mr. T. Harvey Dougherty, 
Mr. T. N. Ely, 
Mr. Rudulph Eliis, 
Mr. Chancellor C. English, 
Mrs. Chas. Este, : 
Mrs. John R. Fell, 
Hon. Edwin H. Fitler, 
Mr. Jos. C. Fischer, 
Mr. Geo. H. Fisher, 
Mr. Wm. W. Frazier, 
Miss Florence Fox, 
Mr. Clement A. Griscom, 
Mr. Victor Guillou, 
Miss Mary M. Hart, 
Mr. Chas. D. Hart, 
Mr. Wm. H. Hart, 
Mr. Byerly Hart, 
Mrs. Henry C. Hart, 
Mr. Thos. Hart, Jr., 
Mr. Alfred C. Harrison, 
Mr. C. C. Harrison, 
Mr. John Harrison, 
Mr. Thos. S. Harrison, 
Mr. Edward Y. Hartshorne, 
Mr. Walter Hatfield, 
Mr. Richard Heckscher, 


Mr. Wm. P. Henszey, 

Mrs. Edward Hoopes, 

Mrs. H. M. Howe, 

Mr. Charles H. Hutchinson, 
Miss Margaretta Hutchinson, 
Mrs. J. Levering Jones, 

Mr. Lewis W. Klahr, 

Mrs. F. D. La Lanne, 

Mr. Thomas Leaming, 

Mr. Craige Lippincott, 

Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Lippincott, 
Mr. J. Dundas Lippincott, 
Mrs. Joshua Lippincott, 

Mr. Walter Lippincott, 

Mr. Edw. J. Mathews, 

Mr. Wilbur K. Mathews, 
Mr. Caleb J. Milne, 

Dr. and Mrs. S. W. Mitchell, 
Mr. Edw. Morrell, 

Col. A. K. McClure, 

Mrs. J. V. McColium, 

Mr. Geo. H. McFadden, 

Mr. Thos. McKean, 

Mr. C. E. McMichael, 

Mr. Robt. K. McNeely, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Patterson, 
Mr, James W. Paul, Jr., 

Dr. Wm. Pepper, 

Dr. C. B. Penrose, 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A, Reilly, 
Mrs. Thos. Robins, 

Mrs. Frank H. Rosengarten, 
Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten. 
Mrs. Thos. A. Scott, 

Mr. Edgar Scott, 

Mr. Wm. Ellis Scull, 

Mrs. H. M. Sill, 

Mr, Wm. M. Singerly, 

Mr. C. Morton Smith, 

Dr. Louis Starr, 

Mr. Wm. H. Staake, 

Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson, 
Mr. E. T. Stotesbury, 

Mr. Geo. C. Thomas, 

Mr. Frank Thomson, 

Mr. Henry Thouron, 

Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
Mr. J. Lowber Welsh, 

Mrs, Chas, S. Whelen, 

Mrs. Floyd H. White, 

Mr. Andrew Wheeler, Jr., 
Miss Ethel B,. Wheeler, 

Miss Gertrude Wheeler, 
Mrs. Jones Wister, 

Miss Annie L. Wright, 

Mr. Joseph Wright. 








Jena.—Geheimrath Gille celebrated October 2 the fifti- 
eth year of his citizenship. Gille’s recollections go back to the 
Goethe period, and he was a friend of Liszt from his first 
settlement at Weimar down to his death. Gille has been 
one of the directors of the Allgemeine Deutschen Musik- 
verein since its foundation. 
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THAT JUPITER. 


HAT supposed Jupiter violin, now the property 

of J. Montgomery Sears, the millionaire collector of 

Boston and backer of the Melba Concert Company, is fur- 

nishing the newspapers with excellent material, The 

latest from the Boston //era/d of October 25 is not entirely 

deficient of local interest, particularly in view of past 
events in the small violin world: 

Mr. J. Montgomery Sears has not yet made public his 
proofs that the Stradivarius violin now in controversy 1s 
the famous Jupiter. 

Mr. Frank Kneisel was seen at Music Hall yesterday 
morning during the rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Kneisel has had Mr, Sears’ precious violin in his pos- 
session for several months, the latter not being a coliector 
who prefers to keep his treasure at home in a giass case for 
private exhibition. Mr. Kneisel tookit across to Europe 
and exhibited it to his teacher, Prof. Grun, and to the com- 
poser Brahms. He has played it often, and has become 
tamiliar with it enough to pass judgment on its quality as 
a music producing instrument, if not on its identity as a 
curiosity. 

Mr. Kneisel said to the Hera/d reporter : 

‘It is a beautiful instrument—a very valuable violin.” 

Of course it would have been foolish to ask Mr. Kneisel 
if he believed it to be Jupiter. Never having played on 
that fiddle previous to the time when Mr. Sears’ purchase 
was placed in his hands, he is unable to note similarity in 
outward appearance, touch or tone. Neither can even a 
crack fiddler like Mr. Kneisel read books entitled ‘* Jupiter : 
How to Detect This King of All Violins,” and train nis fac- 
ulties to form an accurate judgment as to the identity of 
the instrument offered him. 

Nor can Mr. Kneisel rightfully compare Mr. Sears’ violin 
to others that he owns or has played, and say: ‘' It is bet- 
ter than these and is worth so much more.” 

It remains for Mr, Sears to exhibit his data as to Jupiter 
before judgment can be passed. 





The latest and most sensational addition to current litera- 
ture on this subject was sent out from New York yester- 
day, and generally printed as follows : 


: While J. Montgomery Sears, of Boston, and the customs authori- 
ties are at war over Jupiter, a famous Stradivarius that was brought 
into this port free of duty several months ago, and was gathered in 
by Mr. Sears atan outlay of $5,000, the district-attorney s office is 
enjoying much amusement over the situation. According to Asst. 
Dist.-Atty. Henry C. Allen, the violin responsible for the present 
row is a bogus Jupiter, the genuine one, made famous by the gifted 
ima, being the treasured possession of a wealthy European col- 
ector. 

It will be remembered that last June Victor S. Flechter, dealer in 
musical instruments, at 23 Union square, West, was arrested, charged 
with having in his possession a valuable Stradivarius, which nad been 
stolen from Prof. john Joseph Bott. The loss broke the professor's 
heart, and he died of grief. Flechter was arrested with a Strad- 
ivarius in his possession, which was identified by the professor's 
widow. ‘The prisoner was discharged in the Jefferson Market Police 
Court, but was subsequently indicted by the grand jury and will 
soon be tried. 

Before Flechter's arrest Assist.-Dis,-Atty. Allen, acting through 
agents posing as violin collectors seeking a Stradivarius, visited 
the dealer, who, while admitting the possession of just the 
fiddie wanted, declined on various pretexts to show it. At length, so 
Mr. Alien says, Flechter displayed three letters received within as 
many weeks from Prof. Maurice Herrmann, of Germany. In these 
communications the professor, it is said, promised to forward forth- 
with in charge of his favorite pupil the famous violin Jupiter, to be 
sold at not less than 20,000 marks. 

‘*Now, gentlemen,” Mr. Fiechter is reported as saying to the pro- 
posed collectors, “ just be patient, and I will put you in possession of 
the world famous instrument.” 

“ This did not deceive us in the least,” explained Asst.-Dist.-Atty’ 

Alien. ‘Long before this we had discovered that Prof. Herrmann 
was in cormpapendaatt with Steinway & Sons relative to the sale of 
the violin, Knowing that a certain member of the piano firm was 
Fiechter's friend, we suspected that Fiechter had simply borrowed 
Herrmann’s letters to bamboozle the supposed customer. 
_ “When Herrmann’s alleged Jupiter did arrive our agents traced 
its bearer, young ufmann, straight to Mr. Steinway's office, and 
knew of its sale to Mr. Sears as soon as it was sold. Still Flechter 
insisted that the violin had not arrived, until confronted with our 
positive proof to the contrary, when he affected great indignation at 
‘Prof. Herrmann's perfidy,’ and ultimately produced the Stradi- 
varius subsequently identified as the one stolen from Prof. Bott. 

“It is my firm conviction,” said Mr. Allen, “that had we not known 
of Herrmann’s Snes to sell, through Steinway & Sons, the Bott 
Stradivarius would have been marketed as the Jupiter, now the 
ay i of Mr. Sears. 

“ But, bless me!” and the official fairly shook with mirth, “the 
famous violin of Viotti is in Europe, right where it has been for half 
acentury. We have thoroughly investigated the matter, and know 
that no amount of money would tempt Jupiter’s owner to part with 
it. A well-known New Yorker purchased a Jupiter several years 
“a” guaranteed to be the genuine instrument. He paid , and 
will know now for the first time the trick practiced on him. Mr. 
Sears has been equally unfortunate.” 


A friend of Mr, Sears might ask these questions : 
_ ‘* How did the violin pass muster in Germany and Austria 
in Mr. Kneisel’s hands, if it was not the genuine Jupiter?” 

‘Is not this New York dispatch a ruse of someone to en- 
trap Mr. Sears into exhibiting his proofs that he has Ju- 
piter?” Should he do this the New York customs collector 
mn ge have data as to excessive value, which he now lacks, 
and attempt to collect the $1,200 duty. 

The customs officials secured news of the smuggling of 
Mr. Sears’ violin in a way that has not yet come to the sur- 


face. Some 
interested evidently gave Collector Kilbreth, of New York, 
a tip on which his men went to work. The first news dis- 
patch on this matter had this paragraph : 

It issaid that a local dealer in violins, enraged at his failure tv sell 
Mr. Sears a less exaited Stradivarius trom his own stock, is the 
Hawkshaw in the case. He, it is alleged, acting through skilled 
emissaries, traced Jupiter trom its piace of honor, in Professor 
Herrmanna’s school, across the Atlantic, to its first resting place on 
American soil, under Steinway & Sons’ office sofa. 

Nine years ago Maud Powell had an adventure with one 
of the parties involved in the present matter. In 1886 she 
went to his store, and was shown a violin having the ap- 
pearance of an antiquity. The proprietor told her that it 
was a genuine Gaspard Duiffoprugear, worth $1,000. The 
fiddle seemed to Miss Powell's inexperienced eye to be genu- 
ine, and she bought it for $500, witn the assurance from the 
seller that it could be sold at any time for double the 
amount. Two years later she took the instrument to a shop 
on Third avenue to be repaired. The artisan looked it 
over, and recognized it as one he had sold to the store- 
keeper for $40, He had bought it of an actor from the Ly- 
ceum Theatre for a smaller amount. When Miss Powell 
told him that she paid $500 for it he nearly fainted. Ex- 
amination of the fiddle showed an apparently aged label on 
the inside of the back, reading ‘‘ Gaspard Duiffoprugcar, 
Bononiensis, Anno, 1515.” The whole was a remarkable 
counterfeit, and would have fooled the most expert connois- 
seurs. Miss Powell sued to recover the difference in 
price, and the New York newspaper that printed an account 
of the alleged swindle was sued for $100,000 for libel. 
Other owners of violins claimed to have been swindled. 
Miss Powell subsequently learned that violins like the one 
sold to her were being manufactured in the south of France, 
and sold at $6 a dozen. 

Stradivarius was born in 1650 and died in 1737. About 
1,000 of his violins are in existence, most of them treasured 
heirlooms. It is commonly supposed that all the genuine 
Stradivarius violins are known to the dealers. On the con- 
trary, the majority of the instruments which come into the 
hands of the dealers never have been seen before. Dr. 
Joachim says of Stradivarius’ violins: ‘‘ The tone seems to 
well forth like a spring, and to be capable of infinite modi- 
fication under the bow. Stradivarius’ violins, affording a 
strong resistance to the bow, when resistance is desired, 
and yet responding to its lightest breath, emphatically re- 
quire that the player's ear shall patiently listen until it 
catches the secret of drawing out theirtone. Their beauty 
of tone is not so easily reached as in the case of other 
makers. They seem to become living beings—as if Stradi- 
varius had breathed a soul into them in a manner achieved 
by no other master. It is this which stamps them as crea- 
tions of an artistic mind, as positive works of art.” The 
fine tone and lasting wear of Stradivarius’ instruments un- 
doubtedly depend on the thoroughness with which the 
mechanical part of the work is executed. 

A good violin is like a good watch ; all its works must be 
of perfect materials and accurately put together. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the internal finish of the violins 
of Stradivarius. The wood selected is solid, sound and 
sonorous. The pine is of the best quality from Switzer- 
land and Trentino; the thicknesses and the lines of the 
pattern are all determined with scientific accuracy ; the 
inner framework, consisting of the blocks and linings, if of 
willow, from the banks of the Po about Cremona. It 
is so idly constructed, and the bridge and soundholes 
are so arranged as to produce by its aid a powerful 
vibration of the belly under the strings. The external 
finish equally exhibits marks of high mechanical excel- 
lence. The purfling is executed with a precision which 
cannot be appreciated without a magnifying glass. The 
lines are admirably firm and perfect, and fully display that 
mastery of curves in which Stradivarius was pre-eminent. 
And here may be noticed a singular freak in which the 
great maker occasionally indulged. Instead of cutting the 
several outlines of the fiddle and those of the scroll and 
soundholes to the usual curves, Stradivarius in some in- 
stances made these lines polygonal, pros com of a 
series of short, straight lines. The purfling follows the 
polygonal outline, and is also polygonal. It is hard to see 
what motive he can have had in producing these singular 
instruments, except to show his extraordinary skill as a 
rfler. Viewed from a certain distance these instruments 
exhibit the ordinary appearance. 





The varnish used by Stradivarius in his earlier years is 
similar to that of Nicholas Amati in texture and in the 
method of applying it. In color there is this difference, 
that Stradivarius avoids the favorite brownish tint of 
Amati and generally we a more or less pronounced 
yellow. It is oil varnish of a soft and penetrating nature, 
apparently permeating the wood to some depth beneath the 
surface, so that when the body of the varnish is worn off 
the color and substance appear to remain. After 1684 he 
began to use a thicker and more lustrous varnish of a red- 
dish tint, and this color he ultimately employed to the 
exclusion of others. The staring effect of the red tint on 
the back of the fiddle seems to have suggested to Stradi- 
varius the device of ‘‘ breaking up” the varnish on the 
back, thus imitating the effect of wear. When employed 
by a skillful workman this device lends great additional 


person unfriendly to the parties most closely 


beauty to the work in the connoisseur’s eye. ‘‘ Breaking up” 
is a peculiar and difficult part of the varnisher’s art. Man 
good makers have failed init. Next to Stradivarius Vail 
laume succeeded best. 

In the instruments of his latest years Stradivarius some- 
times reverted to the brown tint which was fashionable in 
his youth. These may have been varnished by his son, 
whose instruments generally exhibit this browr color. 
Stradivarius occasionally gave his finest instruments sev- 
eral coats of this fine pure oil varnish, polishing each coat 
as soon as dry. Sometimes, however, the coats are fewer 
and thinner. Itis a fact not very generally known that 
Stradivarius occasionally varnished his instruments with 
spirit varnish. This is much more easily applied and dries 
much more quickly than oil varnish, and from the very 
general employment of it in the middle of the last century 
it would seem that most violin makers hailed its discovery 
asaboon. The better class of makers tried it and aban- 
doned it, discovering, probably, that it did not answer so 
well in the end, though cheaper and more easily applied. 





The fine tone of the Stradivarius violins testifies to the 
substantial value of the improvements which he effected in 
the pattern. It is invariably bright, sweet, full and 
equable. It is also easily yielded, or, im common phrase, 
*‘comes out” freely under the bow. Nichvlas Amati and 
the earlier Guarneris produced instruments which charm 
by their softness rather than by their power; in Joseph 
Guarneri everything yields to sonority and depth. But 
against all other violins, a good Stradivarius bears off the 
palm for general excellence of tone, as well as for beauty 
and durability; and all succeeding generations of fiddle 
makers have acknowledged the excellence of the Stradi- 
varius model by copying it. The majority of the violins 
made during the last century and a half, of all sorts, from 
the best productions of Lupot, Fendt, Pressenda and Vuil- 
laume down to the common fiddles of Mirecourt and Neu- 
kirchen, manufactured by the gross and sold fora trifling 
sum, are Stradivarius copies. ‘The most accomplishe 
maker can invent nothing better ; the dullest workman can 
not fail to make a tolerable fiddle, if he follows his model as 
well as hecan. But there is a great gulf between the mas- 
ter and the best of his imitators.: No man who ever lived 
during this century and a half has been able to make a 
fiddle which could possibly be mistaken by a practiced eye 
for the work of Stradivarius. Mr. Sears therefore has a 
right to be proud of his possession, if it is what it is claimed 
to be. Additional value belongs to it because Viotti, its 
famous owner in olden times, the pupil of the great Paga- 
nini, used it when twenty years old in a competition which 
won for him the place of first violinist in the Royal Chapel 
of Turin. Later, in Paris, toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, Viotti created an international furore and 
won for his remarkable instrument the proud title which it 
bears. 





The best violin played during the last few years by Mr. 
Kneisel was bought from his teacher for $5,000. Mr. Sears 
offered $6,000, but Prof. Grun preferred to have it continue 
in steady use in the hands of his pupil. 

The notional value given a rare violin by the strife of col- 
lectors is greatly in advance of its worth as regulated by 
the law of supply and demand among users of the instru- 
ment.. The maker of counterfeit Stradivarius and Amati 
violins supplies food for this romantic and poetic y <a mony 
about which poor people have no possible concern. TraineG 
intellect and muscle behind a violin, with inborn genius, 
are what counts, and a poor player can extract as much 
soul wearying melody from Jupiter as from the product of 
a Hanover street pawnshop. 

Mr. William Steinway in an interview in the New York 
Sun of October 25 is reported to have said: 


‘* We do not deal in violins,” he said. ‘‘ We make pianos, 
and if that young man had come to me with his violin I 
would have shown him to the door. Now, I cannot speak 
for Mr. Tretbar. If he had anything to do with the sale of 
the violin it was as an individual, and I know nothing 
about the matter. I never even heard that Mr. Sears had 
bought a fiddle until I read of it in the papers. Then I 
was amazed to see it stated that he had purchased it 
through Steinway & Son. Once more I want to say that 
that is absolutely untrue.” 

Of course Mr. Steinway knew nothing of all this, 
for his multifarious duties prevent him from even 
listening to matters of this kind. Mr. Tretbar will, 
at the proper time, show how his name became in- 
volved in this peculiarly complicated affair, which 
will not prove to be so serious after all, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Montgomery Sears has paid a German collector a 
large price for a “fake” violin ; and this leads right 
into the gist of the case. 

When will the amateurs and collectors of this coun- 
try come to their senses on the question of renowned 
violins and ‘cellos? There are very few genuine instru- 
ments of a pedigree or of valuable association in this 
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country. Most of them are and have been held in Eu- 
rope, and cannot be purchased at any price. For in- 
stance, although Stainer made a limited number of the 
set of Elector violins, yet about twenty persons in this 
country claim that they own a Stainer Elector, one of 
the dozen we believe he made, About twice as many 
persons own Stainer Electorsin Europe—that is, they 
believe they do. When we come to Amati, Guarneri 
and Stradivari the swindle reaches huge proportions 
as the figures are high, but it is doubtful if any real, 
valuable specimens of the latter two species particu- 
larly are to be found in this country. 

Who are the judges in cases where such a 
question should be decided? Does anyone acquainted 
with the situation really believe that a quixotic char- 
acter like Remenyi ean be depended upon to decide 
the point? There are no professional judges here 
whose decision could not be contradicted by other 
professional judges of equal distinction. 

As there is moiety in store for the informer who 
gave the collector of customs the hint on the smug- 
gling of the so-called Jupiter violin, there is a unani- 
mous agreement as to who that informer was. It 
could have been only such a person as was acquainted 
with the transaction, and as the name of the informer 
is always recorded by the Government (whether the 
informer knows it or not), in order to pay the moiety 
after the collection of the fine, the name can be 
learned. Don't all answer together. 








Milan. 
MILAN, October 8, 1895. 

rMHE opera season here has begun with crowded 

houses. A thirsty people, which clamors for music 
after the summer drought, let out its pent up enthusiasm at 
the curtain rise and fall at the Dal Verme, where Ricordi 
is giving Lucia with good orchestra, the tenor Oxilia and 
suprano Pechialini. 

‘This theatre is to me as perfect in its acoustics as any I 
have ever seen—even more so than the Scala, which is con- 
sidered very fine. The music is heard equally well in all 
parts of the theatre, with an additional freshness and clear- 
ness, which in the case of the vocalist must be very grati- 
fying. The Lirico, on the contrary, is sordo, as the Italians 
say, which we would call deaf, heavy, and this is a general 
fault da per tutto. The former is much preferred for the 
first representation of new operas, and has witnessed the 
firstcurtain rise on Pagliacci, Medici, L’Amico, Fritz Israele, 
and many others, with such artists as Tamagno, Signora 
Stelle, Maurel, Signora Mantelli, Campanari, and the most 
conspicuous artists of the day. 

I attribute the success of Ricordi’s present enterprise 
more to the fact of the commencement of the season than 
to the merit of the performance, for, collectively speaking, 
Lucia, in spite of its antiquity, is not understood by the 
artists, and in turn the artists are not understood by the 
public. Better taste is sure to come later, after this ques- 
tionable soup has taken the edge off their appetites. Sig. 
Oxilia is *‘ senza dubito una stella cadente.” His past brill- 
iant career tells of a voice of argentine freshness and the 
characteristic Spanish production which ranked him as the 
first tenor at the Scala some fifteen years ago, but, dazzled 
with his success, he preferred to retire from the stage to 
enjoy with his friends a comfortable sum, his earnings. 

These parasites have taken his money and his voice by 
leading him into a life far from artistic, and at last he 
awakes a Rip Van Winkle, to find his youth, means, and 
alike his friends, alla dream of the past, and_so he tries to 
harness himself to the shafts, and finds what was a pleas- 
urable burden has now become intolerable. One who from 
necessity returns to the stage after a lapse of years gener- 


good nature, and yet there still remains in Sig. Oxilia the 
artist, which one can see in every quiver of the eyelash or 
every movement of hand or body. 

The soprano, Pechialini, has a wonderful voice, true, 
clear and equal through an ample register, but Lucia is not 
her opera. It is too light for her voice and too evasive for 
her disposition. Melba has left the echo of her cadenzas be- 
hind her, that confront all singers that essay such réles, so 
that it not only takes courage and fortitude to appear for a 
comparison, but there is great peril of defeat if the high 
standard is not equaled. 

I want to hear her again in something more suitable, for 
she has many numbers of the true artist. 

That talented composer, A. Buzzi Pecciais hard at work 
on a three act opera, which he is hugging close to himself, 
contrary to the usual custom practiced by others, who talk 
of their operas ‘‘ in embryo” as completed and ready for 
the publisher, when the set sails have not felt even the 
breath of inspiration. Heis very conscientious and success- 
ful in his work, as hiscompositions for orchestra as played at 
La Scala have indicated. I have been favored now and 
again with parts of it, as I have been fortunate enough to 
find him in a communicative mood. I am sure we are not 
to wait in vain. G. E. D. 








Tristan and Isolde and Madame Nor- 
dica. 
HE first condition in musical art is respect. The 
second is earnestness, if anything—from an artistic 
point of view—is to be accomplished. No matter how 
great the talent is, without serious study and development 
it never amounts to anything—at least not to educated ears. 
I remember a prodigy on the violin was brought once toa 
great master of the instrument and was told, ‘‘ Think of it, 
the boy has never had alesson!” The master replied: 
‘* What a pity ; if he had he might know something.” 

Singers generally do not consider that they are put into 
the world to interpret the works of composers, but regard 
the latter as having been put into the world for their spe- 
cial benefit, and the creators must take a back seat while 
the interpreters sit inthe front row! Music is good if it 
suits their voices, it it doesn’t it has ‘‘ no sort o’ interest for 
them.” It was therefore most refreshing to listen to Mme. 
Nordica’s studying of the part of /so/de, her singing of 
which réle I was invited to criticise. She has been study- 
ing in Lucerne, since her return, for five hours a day, and 
she is studying here in Paris under Mr. Kineso—Mme. 
Wagner’s right hand man, who is at the head of the schvol 
in Bayreuth—who coaches singers and in a measure se- 
lects them. In Lucerne she had the benefit of Mme. Wag. 
ner’s criticism and approval, and Mme. Wagner also in- 
structed her in the dramatic part. The Kursaal was put 
at their disposal, and all the scenes were gone through on 
the stage with Mme. Wagner. Mme. Nordica is bubbling 
over with enthusiasm over the thorough and wonderful 
mastery which Mme. Wagner has of all the parts of the 
opera and the power she possesses of making her ideas 
clear to others. In fact she seems to be a born teacher, 
as well as a collaborator of her late husband. 

How Nordica has mastered the German language, of 
which she knew nothing a little while ago, is wonderful ; 
her enunciation is perfect, and as she ‘‘knows how to 
sing,” her fatigue of voice is very little—physical fatigue 
after a long mental strain must of coursefollow. While we 
have many singers whose high register calls forth our 
warmest admiration, we have few, and with the exception 
of Lilli Lehmann I know none whose mezza voice is as fine 
as Mme. Nordica’s. It has great carrying power, and she 
uses it a great deal more in this réle than other singers do, 
so that her-interpretation in this respect will be quite differ- 
ent from other singers like Rosa Sucher, who, great as she 
is dramatically, has evidently not had that vocal instruc- 
tion which makes the voice ‘* biegsam” or ‘‘ bel canto,” and 


dica has been careful to sing only mezza voce where it is so 
prescribed—in fact she has carefully and conscientiously 
followed the text. : 

This is all-important. The reason why so many German 
singers cannot—even where it is demanded by the com- 
poser—sing mezza voce and piano is because this method of 
singing induces them to carry their chest notes too high, 
the continued use of which impairs the high notes and ren- 
ders it so much more difficult to sing piano or mezza voce ; 
in fact, with some singers voices have been so abused in 
this respect that they can only sing forte, and instead of 
crying down the Italian school, or neglecting it, they had 
better follow it, as it is the only school in singing. While 
you hear so many fine voices in Germany, you are dis- 
tressed by the bad use they make of them. How Mme. 
Nordica will be dramatically remains to be seen. I shall 
be able to say more about this after I have heard her in her 
rehearsals with Jean de Reszké, which are shortly to take 
place at the ThéAtre Renaissance. . 

As far as I am able to judge, I have never heard her in 
any part with which she seems to have identified herself 
as much, which has appealed to her as much and to which 
she is likely to do as much justice. — 

SesasTIAN B, SCHLESINGER, 


169 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris. 
OCTOBER 11, 1895. 








Der Freischuetz.—M. Carvalho hopes to be able to 
place Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz on the stage at the - 
Opéra Comique this season. 

Munich.—The lawsuit between Kapellmeister Winder- 
stein and Dr. Kaim, organizer of the Kaim Orchestra, ended 
in a compromise, Dr. Kaim paying to the dismissed conduct- 
or 3,000 marks damages. ty 

Musical Lionms.—In England lately a young lady 
gave a pianoconcert in the lion's cage of amenagerie. The 
lions proved to be very susceptible to music ; they listened 
to the piano with marked attention, and displayed a decided 
preference for Chopin. 

Decorations.—The Prince Regent of Bavaria, on 
occasion of the Wagner performances at Munich, decorated 
with the Ludwig Medal for Science and Art the foreign 
singers J. Lieban, K. Scheidemantel, Karl Nebe, Otto 
Schelper and Milka Ternina. 

A Welsh Baritone.—Yvor Forster, the young 
Welsh baritone, who took the first prize at the Eisteddfod 
at Llanelly, is to receive a musical education. A subscrip- 
tion, to which the miners of Rhondda Valley contributed 
largely, has been started for this purpose. 

Mainz.—Kapellmeister Wetzel, who was for many 
years musical director in the Indian army of Holland, shot 
and killed himself lately at Mainz. He was seventy-eight 
years old, and left a paper stating that he could live no 
longer on account of incurable lung trouble. 

Fritz Spahr’s Violin Concerto.—Fritz Spahr 
has composed a violin concerto which is at present much 
talked about in Leipsic. Itisin thre parts. The first part, 
an allegro moderato, is in A major ; it is brilliantly written 
and full of violinistic effects, but in spite of its brilliancy 
very well worked through. The second part is an inter- 
mezzo in F major. It really begins in D major, but soon 
leads into F major. Though not lacking in charming 
melodies and interesting chromatic work, the real object of 
this part seems to be the separation of the first part from 
the last, as its name intermezzo indicates. The third and 
last part is an allegro brillante. Musically perhaps not so 
well written as the old movements, it still shows that the 
composer has studied counterpoint thoroughly ; or as ‘it is 
well written for the solo violin, though very difficult, ends 
the concerto satisfactorily. The orchestration is very effec- 
tive, though in the beginning a trifle heavy ; this, how- 
ever, can be easily remedied. The concerto is not yet pub- 
lished, but it probably will be some time during the coming 
season. 





ally becomes an object of pity and a tax on the public’s 
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Sir Charles Halle. 
Lonvon, October 25, 1895.—Sir Charles Hallé, the cele- 
brated pianist, director of the musical institution at Man- 
chester, died in that city at 2 o’clock this morning. 





Sir Charles Hallé, the son of Friedrich Hallé, a distin- 
guished German kapellmeister, was born in Westphalia in 
1819. He studied under Rink at Darmstadt, and gained 
much local fame as a pianist. While a young man he went 
to Paris, and was the associate of Chopin, Cherubini and 
Liszt. 

He remained in France from 1836 until the breaking out 
of the revolution of 1848, when he went over to England, 
where he made his debut, playing Beethoven’s Emperor 
concerto, obtaining a marked success. In London he was 
one of the earliest supporters of the Monday concerts, and 
his services to classical orchestral music at Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bradford and elsewhere are well known. He 
had been conducting the gentlemen's concerts at Manches- 
ter since 1858, and the Philharmonic Society of Liver- 
pool since 1883. He had been the musical teacher of many 
members of the royal family, and for more than thirty years 
had given an annual series of piano recitals in London. 
In 1888 he was knighted. 

The late Sir Charles was married first, in 1842, to Desirée 
Smith, of New Orleans, La. (she died in 1866), and second, 
in 1888, to Mme. Norman Neruda, the celebrated violinist, 
widow of L. Norman. 


J. H. Rosewald. 

It can hardly be conceived that Rosewald, the San 
Francisco violinist and musician, is dead, as announced 
in the press dispatches. Last spring on a visit East he 
called at this office, and enthusiastically outlined plans 
for the season and the nature of the work he intended to 
do. It was on a high plane, and its interruption will be a 
sad blow to the development of music on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The late Mr. Rosewald was a native of Baltimore, where 
he was born about fifty-four years ago. An ardent mu- 
sical temperament drove him into the study of music and 
the violin, although his associations and surroundings 
opened for him a brilliant commercial career had he chosen 
to enter it. For years he plodded hard in the Monumental 
City, and his directorship of the Liederkranz Society there 
made it one of the leading male chorus organizations in 
this country, a position it never held after his retirement to 
Germany to pursue his studies. 

After a number of years spent in Europe Mr. Rosewald 
returned and took up his residence in San Francisco, where 
he soon became an important factor in the musical life of 
the community. His wife, a daughter of the celebrated 
cantor Eichberg, of Stuttgart, long since achieved a repu- 
tation as a vocal teacher. She survives him. 

Rosewald had a musical talent of high order; he was 
rhythmical by nature, and his enthusiasm never abated, or 
abating became contagious among his surroundings. He 
was a most thorough and finished violin soloist ; he could 
read and estimate scores at sight. He had a gift for com- 
position, but was too modest-to exploit himself in that di- 


rection. With sincere grief we record his demise, which 
lessens the musical forces by one whose strength deserved 


greater appreciation. 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler Inter- 
viewed. 
ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, the pianist, 


whose recent appearance in this city aroused so much 
enthusiasm, was interviewed by the Chicago Chronicle. 
This is the result : 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am a Chicagoan, though my birth- 
place was in Bielitz, Austria. When I was three years old 
my parents came to America and settled for a short period 
in Milwaukee. We then came to Chicago, and here we 
have been ever since. My father and mother are Chi- 
cagoans as well as myself, and are proud of the city to 
which they came so long ago. My brother, Maurice Bloom- 
field, is professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and one of his pupils is a 
professor in the Chicago University. 

‘* When did I make my first public appearance?” and the 
pianist laughed heartily as she recalled the instance. 
‘“Why, it was when I was eleven years old, at the old 
Academy of Music, Monroe and State streets. I played 
for the Beethoven Musical Society, and how highly they 
complimented me! I can even now recall with a deep 
sense of pleasure how happy I felt. 

** It was twelve years ago when I made my first profes- 
sional appearance, which was in Central Music Hall, this 
city. And, too, it was for the same Beethoven Society 
which heard me first as a child. Since then? Well, since 
then I have been through Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Switzerland, in fact almost everywhere except England, 
and I was unavoidably compelled to relinquish an engage- 
ment which had been made for mein London. In Berlin, 
I think, I first came to be talked of as a pianist of the first 
rank. This was in October, 1893. In Dresden, during my 
engagement, I played Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor, 
while that king of all pianists stood in the very front row 
of the vast audience. At its close I was repeatedly 
encored, and the people fairly swarmed about the piano. 
When at last, utterly fatigued, I ran to the greenroom the 
great Rubinstein, an old and silver haired man, followed 
and kissed me, saying at the same time that he had never 
heard it played so perfectly. How proud I was! It was 
my greatest compliment. I never expect to get a greater. 
Glorious Rubinstein ! 

**In Munich the Archduchess Gisela, daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria, was very effusive in her compliments, and 
though nobility has often praised my playing I shall ever 
remember that sweet faced archduchess who came into the 
greenroom to tell me how pleased she was over my playing. 
In Vienna, Bremen, Hamburg, Frankfort, Cologne, Mainz, 
Magdeburg, Geneva, Lausanne, Copenhagen, Hanover and 
other European cities 1 have performed with the world’s 
greatest orchestral conductors, among them Richard 
Strauss, the great Bavarian leader; Franz Wuellner, 
Johann Grendsen and Emil Steinbach. 

‘* These men are the leaders or conductors of grand or- 
chestras, but not greater than that which Theodore Thomas 
conducts right here in Chicago, As to composers I think 
the four greatest living to-day are Edward Grieg of Copen- 
hagen, Saint-Sdens, Brahms and Dvordk. 

** Yes, Paderewskiis with us again, and he is a master. 
Yet there is another you have not yet seen. He is 


Rosenthal, who is also coming to America. Some say he 
is even greater than Paderewski. 

“ As for my future movements, I give a recital in Chica- 
goin Steinway Hall next Wednesday evening, and from 
here go to Milwaukee, Cleveland and all through Ohio and 
Michigan, and then to New York city, where I play for the 
Liederkranz Club. I am to makea tour of the principal 
cities of the Empire State and get back home on December 
10, and three days later play the biggest engagement in 
America at New York for the Philharmonic Society. After 
that I shall tour the South, and then—weil, I don’t know 
what I shall do,” the little woman concluded with a sigh, 
as she coddled her big boy in her lap. 

‘*T have so often wished to quit this going about from 
city to city, but I cannot quit. I get so wrapped up in my 
work that I become utterly unconscious of my surroundings 
and play on and on.” 

Here is a partial list of Madame Zeisler’s engagements. 


CNN «PO At ociencneer us cmade acoetee maas ves Chicago 
SI Ts aa ara sae carte seisaardars tnanaensh< Bale Miiwaukee 
“ PCat rn tirorasen haha tied 9 whos ah Acoma Cleveland 

“ BE cet ae Salter thon thie 1c ting ne cudacc ane ae Oberlin 

és DP, & ccoukcshad, Sen aibdide ator ei nein Painesville 

‘“ SUL fi toy cout ese < hit in nie nn Wieoiness aioae Detroit 

‘ EE Rs EP RR ai Cig Se a aE Ypsilanti 

‘ PRES Rg nm ny Ets | OSE Champaign 

‘6 Wshhc dem oasie?.n0: cates New York Liederkranz 

‘“ Beats shir eked ge Av anne te Brooklyn Art Society 

“ og 0 PO Be ESE: New York Musical Society 

“ i aihwys abana «pad ... New York Harmonie Club 
RIGNONRNE Ae. non cnane ince shawinstinn ene Ceenaveaee Troy 
‘“ _ SSC Bg AG ie Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
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“ SE a Gee Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

‘“ IE ETE OF SY Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
OES MES, oi ek..o 4 eameers dint obi Cincinnati Recital 
February 18............ New York Mendelssohn Glee Club 


And engagements in many other cities, dates not yet fixed. 








Arrigo Boito.—The report that Arrigo Boito, the 
composer of Mefistofele, has become director of the Bene- 
detto Marcello Lyceum, Venice, is without foundation. 


The Sutro Sisters.—The first London recital by 
the Sutro sisters, the ensemble pianists, this season took 
place at St. James’ Hall last Wednesday, and cablegrams 
report it to have been an unequivocal success. These 
young artists will unquestionably make this particular 
feature of piano playing, with its remarkable repertory, an 
effective and influential department in the European con- 
cert scheme. 

Johann Strauss’ Birthday.— London, October 
26.—Johann Strauss, the famous composer, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday in Vienna on Friday in strict privacy. 
Numerous public congratulations were offered to him, but 
he declined to receive anybody. Itis said that it is his in- 
tention to leave Vienna for the purpose of spending the 
remainder of his days at Salzburg. It is doubtful whether 
he will go, however, as the Viennese have shown repeat- 
edly that they would lose their greatest favorite most un- 
willingly.—Cad/e. 
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The National Conservatory of America. 


Ivs TentH ANNIVERSARY. 
EANNETTE M. THURBER founded the Na- 
tional Conservatory of America, October 27,1885. Orig- 
inally intended as an opera school, it has gradually 
annexed in its curriculum the piano, violin and organ, and 
all orchestral instruments. 

This week the National Conservatory celebrated its tenth 
anniversary, and its founder can contemplate with peculiar 
satisfaction the artistic achievements of a decade of hard 
work, 

Mrs. Thurber's name is a household possession in musical 
America ; her passion for the art has ever taken the practi- 
cal, pedagogic side. Knowing full well that the land was 
overgrown with gigantic musical frauds, and that the much 
vaunted trip to Europe seldom fulfilled anticipations, she 
conceived the vast idea that a conservatory in the chief 
musical city of the country could be reared and made the 
raliying point of a generous artistic culture. 

Full of plans, she set to work, and the outcome has more 
than demonstrated her foresight and ability. The National 
Conservatory is indeed national in its scope—international 
would be a better title, for she has liberally levied upon 
European genius, while never allowing the purely national 
spirit of the unique institution to be submerged. 

The scope of the scheme has been wide, wonderfully 
wide. Drafting talent from nearly all parts of Europe and 
America, Mrs. Thurber never lost sight of the grand end in 
view, the generous cultivation and expansion of native tal- 
ent. The American born boy and girl, black or white, the 
embryo composer, singer, pianist, violinist, organist and 
candidate for orchestral instruments were given the best 
instruction the country could afford—one is tempted to 
say the best the world could offer. Such names as 
Antonin Dvorak, Rafael Joseffy, Victor Herbert, Leopold 
Lichtenberg, Anton Seidl, Adele Margulies, Romualdo 
Sapio and many others were ample guarantee of highly 
specialized teaching in various departments of the art. 

And all this for art's sake alone, not for private pecuniary 
gain, not in a spirit of commercialism, but as United 
States Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris truthfully 
wrote: ‘It has been kept carefully free from commercial 
enterprises and held solely to the high standard of art for 
art's sake. Without doubt this well established institution 
should be encouraged to extend its already great work. 
Music is a sort of centre of all the arts, the most general in 
its possibilities of reaching all the people and the most 
powerful in stimulating refined taste. Goethe remarks 
that a level road leads outward from music to all other 
arts.” 

Of the value of such a name and personality as Rafael 
Joseffy'’s the readers of this journal need not be reminded. 
One of the greatest of piano virtuosi, he is also an able 
and enthusiastic teacher, and his animating spirit is felt in 
the National Conservatory. 

Mr. Sapio has now the charge of the orchegtra and the 
formation of the operatic classes, and he hopes to give 
opera this forthcoming season. 

The National Conservatory not only has its opera class, 
but its orchestra, The pupils give fortnightly concerts, 
and public concerts and operatic performances have been 
given for charity with unexampled success. 

Prizes for compositions and libretti have been a well- 
known feature of the school. 

A glance at some details will not be amiss here. 

Examinations are held for singers who are sufficiently 
gifted and advanced in their vocal studies to be admitted 
into the opera class. This class must be considered as a 
special branch of the school. 

There is a conductor, a chef de chant (répertoire), pro- 
fessor of stage depottment, stage manager and accom- 
panist connected with this department. There is an explicit 
promise of public performances in costume. 

The supp!ementary opera and vocal examination takes 
place November 6 ; hours, 9 to 12 m., 2 to4 P. M., and or- 


chestra, November 7, from 2 to 4 p.m., and is for students 
who returned to the city after the September examinations. 

As to the chorus—a valuable department in this conserv- 
atory—the ¢xaminations are held for voices of good quality 
and sufficient quantity to qualify for choral work, amateur, 
professional, oratorio, choir work or opera. There is aclass 
of sight reading, and public performances are promised. 
The advantages of the class for orchestral instruments 
are numerous. Practical experience for those contemplat- 
ing professional life and under the best possible tutelage. 
For amateurs this classis invaluable. Not alone the musi- 
cal atmosphere, but the competitive spirit so necessary in 
musical education is also an important factor. The teach- 
ing of accompaniments to singers and instrumentalists—a 
field usually neglected by young orchestral players—is an- 
other point that must be emphasized. 

And again must we call attention to the fact that public 
performances are a feature of the orchestral department 
of the National Conservatory of America. 

Prizes are also offered by the school for the best sym- 
phony, overture, cantata and violin or piano concerto. The 
last public performance of prize compositions was given 
March 30, 1893, in the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, 
and four compositions, to which prizes had been assigned 
by the judges (Messrs. Dvordk, Dudley Buck, Gilchrist, 
Lang, Tomlins, Hamerik, Joseffy, Paine and Scharwenka) 
were performed. These four compositions were a Rural 
Symphony, by Mr. Henry Schoenefeld, of,Chicago; a piano 
concerto in C minor, by Joshua Phippen, of Boston; a 
suite for string orchestra by Frederick Bullard, of Boston, 
and a cantata, Dream King and His Love, by Horatio W. 
Parker, of New York. Each work was conducted by its 
composer, except in the case of the concerto, which was 
played by its composer, the orchestra being conducted by 
Dr. Dvorak. 

The classes for colored pupils have proved a great suc- 
cess. The idea, truly American, and on a broad, tolerant 
scope, was worthy of Mrs. Thurber. 
Here is a copy of a letter from colored pupils of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music : 
New YorK, May 10, 1804. 
Mrs. Jeannette N. Thurber, President National Conserv- 
atory of Music of America: 
Dear Mapam—We desire to express, through our teacher, 
Mr. Burleigh, our real gratitude to you for the opportuni- 
ties we have had for cultivating our voices and pursuing the 
study of music in an institution of such excellence and 
renown. 
We feel deeply thankful and trust you will see that it 
pays to educate the voice of our people. 
But a short while ago we were deprived of any chance 
to study music under the best teachers. It remained for 
you to be the first to open the doors of your institution to 
an equal patronage, and thereby put artistic development 
within our reach. You have proved that in considering 
merit and art the color line sinks into insignificance. 
Again thanking you, permit us to remain, 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) 
Even O. MIxgs, 
Maccie Scott, 


Lavinia Jongs, 

ANNA WASHINGTON, 

MARCELLINA PAILLARD, ANNA N. Gopiork, 

Jenniz Rosinson, Watrer A. W. Carson, 
Wison M. Locan. 


All out of town or non-resident pupils are sent to the 
Young Men's and Young Women’s Christian associations 
of this city for a residence. The following appeared in the 
Sun October 20: 

Some time in the not remote past Mrs. Thurber, the 
founder of the National Music Conservatory in New York 
city, wrote a letter similar to the following to the secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association : 

**My Dear Mapam—We have many pupils coming from 
a distance who wish to find homes in respectable houses 
while they are studying. We take no responsibility of our 
pupils beyond that of their musical education; still, we 
would consider it a favor if you could give us the names 


and addresses of boarding houses in this vicinity where we - 
could safely recommend them. 

“Yours very sincerely, Jeannette M. Txurser.” 

Not being a Y. W. C. A. young woman, and from ex- 
igencies of circumstances being obliged to be one of the 
bohemians, the reporter would not have known of this cir- 
cumstance had it not been discussed by friends who are 
Y. M. C. A. young women. It sets all to wondering how 
many of Mrs, Thurber's young women, and others who 
come here from the whole country over to study at the 
conservatories and colleges, go to augment the ranks of 
feminine bohemia. Not many of them are wealthy. The 
hundreds who are not cannot possibly all find homes in re- 
spectable and cheap boarding houses, where, for the 
privilege of doing without all the comforts of home, one 
pays, at the very lowest, $8 a week. Women forced to 
earn their livelihood, or preparing to do so, or of their own 
free will entering the lists as wage earners, cannot often 
live at the better class of boarding houses, where the 
prices range from $10 to $15 a week upward. What, then, 
becomes of them all? 

This question Mrs, Thurber anticipated years ago in the 
above letter. A good, reputable home is thus at hand for 
out of town pupils who have no friends in New York. 

The incorporators of the National Conservatory in 1885 
were: Mayor W. R. Grace, W. G. Choate, Jesse Seligman, 
Richard Irvin, Jr., Andrew Carnegie, August Belmont, 
H. G. Marquand, Parke Godwin, W. K. Vanderbilt, J. W. 
Drexel, F. B. Thurber, Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. Richard 
Irvin Jr., Mrs. W. T. Blodgett, Mrs. Jeannette M, Thur- 
ber, Mrs. Thomas W. Ward. 

In 1891 Congress granted the National Conservatory a 
national charter by special act, in which said conservatory 
was empowered to grant and confer diplomas and the de- 
gree of doctor of music or other honorary degrees. The 
intention was to found at Washington a National Con- 
servatory of Music, but in the beginning it had to be estab- 
lished in the great centre of population, where the best 
teachers were available. It has now a faculty of fifty-seven 
professors and teachers, and covers all branches of instruc- 
tion needful to professional musicians. 

To givea list of singers and instrumentalists, pupils of 
the school, would be out of the question. 

Such names as Sophie Traubmann, Maconda, Blauvelt, 
Saenger, Sparger and a host of others enjoy a national 
reputation. 

The Buffalo Courier recently contained the following : 

** During the many years of its existence the National 
Conservatory of New York has educated something like 
2,000 pupils. Many of these are now earning large salaries 
as teachers and professional performers. Their education 
costs them little or nothing, but they have proved to be 
some of the most competent musical instructors in America. 
This speaks well for their school, and if they are as loyal to 
their musical alma mater as they should be they will ac- 
knowledge the value of what has been done for them. It 
is the pride of many a man that he received a public school 
education. The pupil who has been at Leipsic and won a 
scholarship and thereby received a free education at the 
conservatory is never loath to boast of it. The hundreds 
of Americans who have had the advantages of the National 
Conservatory should be quite as proud to acknowledge it 
and to support, by loyalty at least, the school which has 
benefited them so largely. 

‘*In the case of the foreign conservatories the Govern- 
ment gives a certain sum of money for their support. In 
the case of the National Conservatory it has been an indi- 
vidual. The gratitude and thanks which belong to the 
Government in one case are due to the individual in the 
other. Those persons in the State who have known of the 
working of the National Conservatory, and understood 
how generously and without publicity every deficiency had 
been met, feel that it is about time that they indorsed the 
work of the institution and publicly approved of the princi- 
ple upon which it was founded. Buffalo has been benefited, 
together with other cities of the State, and the following 
resolutions—the first to lead the van—have been signed by 
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a list of citizens who are known as men identified with pro- 
gressive measures, and many of them large contributors to 
educational projects. This action is a slight, deserved 
tribute to the generous work of Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. 

« Resolved, That the citizens of Buffalo indorse the 
work of the National Conservatory of Music of America 
and earnestly commend it to the friends of musical educa- 
tion in other cities. (Signed) Hobart Weed, president 
Buffalo Musical Association ; Fred C. M. Lautz, president 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra; William C. Cornwell, J. P. 
Dudley, Ralph H. Plumb, H. C. Harrower, Marshall, Clin- 
ton & Rebadow, Ansley Wilcox, Worthington C. Miner, 
Seward A. Simons, George L. Williams, R. S. Donaldson, 
J. W. Bridgman, George E. Matthews, Walter G. Robbins, 
F. A. Bell, James R. Smith, C. F. Bingham, M. E. Robin- 
son, D. R. Morse, T. G. McFarland, Porter Norton, William 
McIntosh, H. M. Gerrans, John J. McWilliams, Bryant B. 
Glenny.” 

The summer term has proved most profitable, especially 
for those pupils and professionals who are unable to study 
during the fall and winter. Especial attention is given to 
the dramatic profession, for vocal music is almost a neces- 
sity to the latter day actor. 

The National Conservatory has never been in a more 
thriving condition. It has more than its quota of stu- 
dents, and the musical activity in this model institution is 
great. The next decade promises to completely outstrip 
the past, and Mrs. Thurber should view with satisfaction 
the outcome of her strenuous and wholly unselfish labors 
for the cause of art in her native country. 

This is the faculty for the season of 1895-6: 

Singing—Signor Romualdo Sapio, Mr. Christian Fritsch, 
Miss Katherine W. Evans, Miss Annie Wilson, Mr, Wilford 
Watters, Mr. Oscar Saenger, Mr. Harry Burleigh. 

Operatic Department—Mr. Anton Seidl. 

Oratorio Class—Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, 

Répertoire—Signor Romualdo Sapio, 

Piano—Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Miss Adele Margulies, Miss 
Elinor Comstock, Mr. Bruno Gortatowski, Mr. August 
Fraemcke, 

Preparatory Piano—Miss Mabel Phipps, Miss Carrie 
Konigsberg, Miss Adelaide Okell, Mr. Paul Bolin. 

Organ—Mr. Samuel P. Warren, Mr, John White. 

Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 

Violin—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, Mr. Juan Buitrago, 
Mr. Joseph Kovarik. 

Preparatory Violin—Miss Josephine Emerson, Mr. Henry 
Klein. 

Viola—Mr. Kovarik. 

Violoncello—Mr. Victor Herbert, Mr. Emile Knell. 

Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 

Flute—Mr. Leon Jacquet, Mr, Frank V. Badollet. 

Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 

Bassoon—Mr. Adolph Sohst. 

Cornet—Mr. Carl Sohst. 

Clarinet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 

French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 

Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 

Composition—Dr, Antonin Dvorak. 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Mr. John White, Mr. Max 
Spicker, Mr. Henry Waller. 

Harmony—Mr. Maurice Strothotte, Mr. Walter N. Waters, 
Mr. Edward B. Kinney, Mrs, Clara Korn. 

Solfeggio—Monsieur Joseph Pizzarello, Mr. Frank L. 
Adair, Miss Leila La Fietra, Miss Grace Olcott, Miss Ber- 
nice James, Miss Ray Whitlock. 

Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 

Orchestra.—Signor Sapio. 

Colored Chorus.—Mr. Harry T. Burleigh. 

History of Music.—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 

Diction.—Mr. W. V. Holt. 

Italian.—Signor Hector Montecchi. 

Stage Deportment.—To be selected. 

Fencing.—Monsieur Regis Senac. 

Accompanist.—M. Joseph Pizzarallo. 

All applicants having remarkable talent, and without 
means, are taught free of charge. 


Fourth Popular Concert. 

HE fourth of the popular series of concerts was 
given in Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening with 

the Damrosch Orchestra, assisted by Miss Carlotta Ma- 
conda, soprano; Mrs. Vanderveer Green, contralto ; Mr. 
Carl Naeser, tenor; Mr. Geleng, tenor, and Herr Emil 
Fischer, basso. Signor Campanari, advertised to appear, 
did not do so, much to the disappointment of many. 

The orchestral program embraced two overtures, Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont and Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave, neither 
of which took mightily with the popular contingent which 
crowded dress and upper circles to the roof. String mor- 
ceaux of Strauss and Godard played with daintiness and 
chic took better. Very good and spirited work was shown 
in the Dances of the Furies and of the Blessed Spirits, from 
Gluck’s Orfeo. But somehow it was a sort of off night 
with the orchestra, as with the majority of the soloists, and 
matters moved in a groove which was not ‘‘ popular” for a 
good three-fourths of the evening. According to blind 
habit, however, every soloist had an encore. 

The one artist who might really be said to have artisti- 
cally earned it was Mrs. Vanderveer Green. She sang an 
old air, Rendimi, from Rossi's Mitrane, with infinite feel- 
ing, purity and finish. Her command of tone color was 
finely expressive, and her delivery truthful and dramatic. 
So much better did Mrs. Green sing on Sunday evening 
than on the Sunday previous at her début that it was 
almost difficult to connect the two performances with the 
same singer, and from the admirable gifts of temperament 
disclosed at this last concert it is evident that Mrs. Green 
must have suffered under severe nervous constraint at her 
first appearance. She is an artist possessed of a valuably 
rich and vibrant organ, even and pure in its production, 
and used by her with extreme intelligence and finish. 
That she lacks nothing in the way of emotional feeling she 
has now satisfactorily proven. 

The Meistersinger Quintet nearly came to grief in its first 
part and was barely saved by our veteran Herr Hans 
Sachs-Fischer. The Rigoletto quartet was the best con- 
certed number on the program and went very well indeed. 
Miss Maconda, whose voice, thinly brilliant, is flexible 
enough, spoiled the Bell aria from Lakmé by some faulty 
intonation and a very shaky head attack. Mr. Carl Naeser, 
the new tenor, is no doubt a good and voluminous one, 
but has been heard to more advantage when he tried to do 
less than in his big German aria. 

The house was pretty full. Still it was a sort of off night. 
Mrs. Vanderveer Green was decidedly the soloist Jar 
excellence. 








he Jewish Ritual. 
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A CoMMUNICATION. 

EWISH music has its characteristics. ‘The mel- 

odies are peculiar to themselves. They mark a dis- 
tinct individuality. The distinctive Orientalism that 
pervades the standard compositions used in the Jewish 
service has been thoroughly maintained by the best known 
composers. Asa matter of fact one can readily trace the 
influence of Hebrew melody upon such composers as Men- 
delssohn and Meyerbeer, though neither wrote for the 
Jewish service. 
Among the prominent composers known to the musical 
world, Halévy alone is represented in the writings for the 
synagogue, and most conspicuously in his masterly treat- 
ment of the psalm I Called Upon the Lord in Distress, 
which is justly considered one of the most effective works 
written for the service. 
Rossini has written for the service, but his compositions 
are all dedicated to cantor Naumburg, of Paris, and were 
inspired by Rossini’s regard and friendship for that re- 
nowned cantor. 
For the best general service the Jews are indebted to 
Sulzer, Naumburg and Levandowski. These composers 
represent a distinctively different school, though each 





maintains and preserves the true spirit of the traditional 
melodies which give to this music its peculiar charm and 
interest. 

To the generai student these traditional melodies are of 
the keenest interest. To the devout worshipper, who holds 
in reverence all that which is associated with the beautiful 
and devotional in the Songs of Israel, they find have a 
far different interest. 

The Jew who is a musician, who knows the debt of 
gratitude due such men as Sulzer, Naumburg and Levan- 
dowski, cannot but be impressed with the decline in the 
general musical structure of the service that is developing 
under the guidance of those in charge of the music at 
many of the modern ‘‘ temples.” Especially is this the 
case at the temples now using the new Union Prayer Book 
as adopted by the Conference of American Rabbis. 

In the arrangemement or compiling of this new ritual, 
which is an improvement so far as following a service in- 
telligently is concerned, the compilers have cut out some 
portions of the Psalms and other Hebrew numbers usually 
sung by the choir, and represented by the best musical 
work known to the service. This portion of the Hebrew 
service could very easily have been preserved without the 
slightest detriment to it or interference with the work of the 
rabbi. 

Had the compilers of this ritual consulted anyone inter- 
ested in and having a knowledge of the traditions of 
Hebrew church music they would have taken the precaution 
to preserve these gems from mutilation, for, unfortunately 
for the beauty of the service, they evidently lost sight of 
the fact that in cutting out these portions referred to they 
were robbing the service of some of its finest musical pro- 
ductions, that the present array of ambitious composers 
cannot replace or any skillful manipulation of text pre- 
serve. 

A visit to any of the synagogues using the new ritual 
will demonstrate this. Good choirs and well rendered 
music will greet the worshipper or visitor, but tbe character 
and quality of the compositions of the present writers, who 
frequently labor under the disadvantage of paucity of text, 
can in no sense, even under more favorable conditions, 
measure up to the standard of a Sulzer, a Naumburg or a 
Levandowski. 








The Von Buelow Monument. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
DO not wish to discourage your Berlin corre- 
spondent, who in his letter of October 1 to your valu- 
able journal informs ‘‘ American admirers of the late Hans 
von Biilow who desire to contribute to the monument fund 
that he will gladly forward anything sent and acknowledge 
receipt of same in Tus Musicat Courier columns”; but I 
must tell him that even more of an inducemeut must be 
offered or I fear those ‘‘ admirers” will continue to remain 
silent. 

During her stay in this country the past year the Baron- 
ess von Overbeck—one of the most intimate friends and 
greatest admirers of the dead master—made it her work to 
try in every way to collect funds for this monument. The 
committee abroad having the matter in charge made her 
its agent here, and not a stone did she leave unturned. At 
her own expense she had printed and sent out almost 1,000 
circulars and letters informing these ‘‘ admirers” of the 
great work, and asking for even the smallest contribution. 
The fact was published in Tue Musica, Courier—in many 
other papers. Those who had known the master, many 
who owed much to him—his pupils, musicians, artists, 
patrons of music, hundreds were asked to contribute money 
or talent or interest. 

Mr. Higginson was appealed to for his permission to have 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra give a performance and 
have the proceeds forwarded as coming from this great 
American organization ; as usual his generosity was equal 
to the demand and he expressed interest. That great (?) 
conductor, Mr. Emil Paur, was also appealed to, and as the 
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fact had issued from his own lips that he had been a friend 
(perhaps a pupil even), owed much anyhow to the master, 
some effort was expected of him. The matter was finally 
placed before the members of the orchestra, and, as I 
learned from a reliable but private source, favorably con- 
sidered, when who should kill it but the conductor himself; 
and listen, please, to the narrow, unjust reason given— 
that it would be impossible to contribute to a fund for a 
monument to a reproductive artist when so many other 
greater masters remained unhonored. Unfortunately I 
have not Mr. Paur’s letter near me or I could give it to you 
in full, but imagine if everything was done in this world 
by priority perchance Mr. Paur himself would not occupy 
the position he now does? 

So this orchestra for ¢‘Aat reason (could it have been only 
that ?) refused to sanction a project that Brahms, Joachim, 
d’Albert and many other great men have given their aid, 
talent, names anything to further. The Kneisel Quartet 
was asked to play, but as their master (Paur) had opposed 
even the erection of the monument itself they had to de- 
cline. Damrosch kindly sent $25, and hoped to be able 
to give a concert in New York—do something—but he 
failed, too; however, there the spirit was willing at least. 
Other artists were appealed to to give their talent, 
but in all this broad land not a society, not a musical 
organization, not an individual—except, be it said to her 
credit, Currie Duke, who was willing and anxious any min- 
ute to help in any way—came forward or was even willing 
to aid. But could you hope for anything from Americans 
when Germans, artists, musicians, in this country took no 
interest in the matter? 

And how much do you suppose was raised after this 
year of effort? I blush to tell you—darely $760, and $100 
of that was given by the Knabes, and $25, as I have said, 
by Damrosch! Let us be thankful at least that the dead, 
generous master is spared the pain of knowing of so much 
ingratitude, lack of interest and selfishness. A. D. P. 








Vocal Follies in Our Public Schools. 
Sort SINGING, 
Paper No. 2. 


ET it be confessed at the outset that it is a most 
natural thought to suppose that singing softly will re- 
duce the effort of singing, that loud singing will danger- 
ously increase the effort and be likely to overtax and injure 
the delicate thruats of youth. 

But the professional teacher, especially the one who is 
allowed to decide the tactics of a whole community, should 
be in some measure an expert, and surely not be ruled by 
instinctive notions and shrewd guesses when the rules and 
stratagems of professional warfare against vocal faults are 
involved. 

By nearly all the special authorities upon voice, by 
Harless, Merkel, and even by the now venerable Garcia, 
a seeming parodox has been declared to be a scientific fact, 
physiologically explained and practically proved. This 
parodox is ‘hat a musical soft tone requires more exertion 
of the throat muscles than a loud one. 

That soft or weak tones may be given huskily, breathily, 
with less throat effort, wili be admitted, but such sounds 
are not musical, and this public teaching is a matter of 
music. These teachers are not detailed for whispering or 
sighing discipline, but for the cultivation of true musical 
taste and true musical expression. The quality of a 
voice may be called its most valuable characteristics, 
though power is coming into greater and greater demand. 
And, let me repeat, this physiological truth has been dis- 
covered by experts—that the throat must put forth stronger 
efforts for faint tones than for full if such tones are to be 
acceptable in singing. 

Garcia judges that a full tone can be prolonged four or 
five seconds longer than a soft one. Let any reader make 
the experiment for himself, with watch in hand. In this 
we see one reason for the greater outlay of muscular 
strength ; for, relatively, the throat muscles are compelled 


to make a stronger shrinking than the respiratory muscles. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the weaker volume is pro- 
duced by a smaller displacement of the throat or even of 
the vocal cords. 

On the distinct and decided contrary, much more of the 
vibratory material must be drawn inward toward the mid- 
dle of the voice box (Adam's apple) for the pure but feeble 
delivery. The term ‘‘cord” is amisnomer. The word 
‘* shelf” would be far more appropriate. It may be said 
that a thicker shelf must by muscular throat effort be 
drawninward. The explanation of this need is somewhat 
difficult to make in a few words, but the fact remains that 
a larger mass must be moved, although less of it is blown 
into actual vibration. Were this not accomplished a still 
more extravagant waste of unutilized breath would escape 
and dull the clearness of the sound. 

This arger displacement is therefore unavoidable ; far 
more serious is the loss of the cord stretching influence 
of the pressure of the expired breath. To realize this, let 
the reader make the following simple experiment : 

Lay two fingers horizontally across the mouth and press 
them lightly against the lips, as if to enforce silence ; then 
blow a breath between them and you will hear a sound of 
definite pitch, and, by the way, it very nearly resembles 
the sound made by blowing between the freshly exsected 
vocal cords or shelves. If, on further trials, you will 
blow more and more strongly you will hear higher and 
higher sounds, 

The reason is clear. The pressure of the breath has 
positively stretched the flesh between the fingers, has 
made it so much more tense that it vibrates more rapidly 
and of course emits higher sounds. This fleshy part of the 
fingers is composed mainly of muscle, and just as truly are 
the vocal cords muscular, though they can vibrate more 
freely, because, instead of thick skin, they are covered 
with a membrane more delicate than that which lines the 
lips and inner cheeks. 

All recognized special students of vocal physiology speak 
of this ténsing office of the expiratory column. Meyer esti- 
mates its pitch raising limit as being about a perfect fifth ; 
Cagniard-Latour as a full octave. 

It follows unavoidably that to gain the preconceived 
pitch the cord stretching muscles of the throat must dis- 
proportionately increase their effort to atone for the en- 
feebled breath pressure. For the brief period of Jiano 
singing required by the ballad or aria this greater exertion 
can be endured with safety and ease ; but if it is made the 
rule, if the natural, outright singing of the child is con- 
stantly checked, the fatigue of the continued strain becomes 
intense. ‘‘ The teacher makes us sing a/ soft and always 
rather high,” said a little fellow of nine years, ‘‘and my 
neck aches as if it would break.” 

It seems almost impossible to avoid technical description 
in this writing, and that is usually burdensome to the 
reader. Still in all matters of moment the technical testi- 
mony of experts must be relied upon. The reader must be 
told, as shortly as is consistent with clearness, that there 
are several possible ways of stretching the vocal cords, and 
that the most musically serviceable mode includes, as one 
condition of adequate and easy cord extension, the firm 
contact of the larynx with the front surface of the spine. 
One usually supposes that the Adam’s apple, or box con- 
taining the vocal cords, is not near the spine, since that 
supporting column is supposedly at the back of the neck 
as well as at the back of the body. 

But the larynx (Adam’s apple) rests against the neck por- 
tion of the spine, so closely, indeed, that no food could be 
swallowed until it was somewhat removed to afford a pas- 
sage. This contact enables the larynx to impart its vibra- 
tory movement to the neighboring portion of the spine, and 
(as the writer claims to have discovered) is a valuable 
source of vocal ring or resonance. 

In our schools this natural vibration, this child-like frank- 
ness, isdiscouraged, and inevitably for no other means exists, 
the tone is softened by loosening the larynx from the spine. 
And just this loosening causes the difficulty, it is just this 
discouragement of the functional process of all utterance, 


upon other muscles for too great an effort, one that quickly 
becomes unendurable. 

For the spine, contact is a condition of the cord stretch- 
ing. One might as well try to bend a stiff hinge with one 
of its sides in loose contact with a wall as to hope to cause 
the somewhat hinge-like movement of the parts of the 
larynx which lengthens the cords and makes them more 
tense for higher degrees of pitch. In consequence, the 
stretching muscles act at such a disadvantage that they 
must put forth far more strenuous efforts, for the hinge-like 
parts must be pulled upon more strongly. This leads to 
two disastrous faults: The one is that the only muscles 
which join these two parts of the larynx are so unfairly 
overburdened by the cord tensing task that they soon be- 
come tired and cause pain or a feeling of fatigue; the 
other, that muscles which should normally have no share 
in the tensing are called upon and many bad effects are 
then produced, among others a forced, unnatural tone. 

These faulty muscles extend from the voice box to the 
inner side of the bone of the chin, Let anyone press a 
finger straight backward against the angle between the 
lower jaw and the neck, just above the Adam’s apple, and 
sing a tone at a moderately high pitch, If the flesh swells 
forward during the voice, or springs forward at its sudden 
checking, then the fault is being committed, and a vicious 
one it is. It grows with indulgence. It is the precise 
cause of Scalchi’s deplorable vocal condition, and of many 
others who might be named. 

Yet to these makeshifts the youthful singer is forced and 
in their use is confirmed. The teacher of higher singing 
finds no vocal vice so viciously resistent and none that 
works more harm. It reduces the calibre of the upper 
tones even in such exceptional throats as those of Sander- 
son and Eames. Indeed, this vocal weakness in the upper 
range seems to be a pretty reliable product of the French 
school of operatic training. Think of the straits to which 
the lovely Eames was reduced in Carmen, when in Mica- 
e/a’s most beautiful aria, Qui dei Contrabbandiere, she was 
by such teaching compelled to deny herself and her critical 
hearers the splendid dramatic crescendo through the higher 
E flat, Fand G, and tosubstitute therefor an anti-climacteric 
decrescendo, in plain violation of the spirit of the phrase 
and the explicit orders of the score! 

An almost pitiable instance, showing the very best results 
of soft singing, came yesterday to my notice. A magnifi- 
cent specimen of refined young womanhood engaged lessons, 
and her very first tones evidenced the wreck of a really 
great voice of unusual depth, volume and beauty of tone. 
But the available power was so small that it hardly equaled 
that of an untrained schoolgirl ; in fact, a pupil of fourteen 
years had just exhibited fourfold volume. 

‘* What have you been doing with your voice?” I asked 
with some surprise, for underneath this sorry display I 
could detect a grand foundation. 

“I have been studying a year with Madame de la 
Grange. She was very sorry to have me stop; I was doing 
so well,” 

‘* And what could have been your exercises?” 

‘I began a very soft tone in the chest register and then 
carried it softly up to a medium note, like this (illustrating). 
I used to have a break, but that has gone.” 

I could not help thinking to myself that ‘‘ the break” had 
taken nearly the whole voice with it; that it would nat- 
urally vanish amid the general disappearance. 

On further experiment it transpired that this buried voice 
was incapable of a swell and similarly unable to sustain a 
tone steadily, The Adam's apple could be felt to oscillate 
up and down nearly one-fourth of an inch while an attempt 
was being deliberately made to sing a firmly prolonged aA. 
Madame la Grange had found too faithful a disciple ; for 
the soft singing had, it is true, not been allowed to intro- 
duce the instinctive forcing efforts earlier described, but 
had so thoroughly destroyed all adequate effort that no 
sound whatever could be firmly prolonged. The tremolo 
was so pronounced that the pitch was lost at each of the 
oscillations—and this was the gain derived from a full year 
of foreign study ! Of my intimate knowledge of this sys- 
tem’s results, as shown in Chicago some years ago, the next 
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and final paper will speak more fully. Thereis no shadow 
of excuse for its adoption in our schools. Expert physiol- 
ogy, experience and simple common sense all argue con- 
vincingly for its displacement. 
Joun Howanrp, 318 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York city. 








Leipsic. 
. LeErpsic, October 1, 1895. 
HE musical season of 1895-6 can be said to 
have begun by the inauguration of the Gewandhaus 
concerts with Mr. Arthur Nikisch as conductor. 

Every earnest follower of music in this city has for along 
time deplored the fact that Leipsic was year by year acquir- 
ing an added amount of dullness, owing to the spirit man- 
ifested by the Gewandhaus direction in retaining Dr. Carl 
Reinecke as Capell meister. 

When a man has faithfully performed such arduous 
duties as were imposed on Dr. Reinecke during the past 
thirty-five years and when it is self evident that these 
duties have impaired his usefulness to the necessity of re- 
tirement, the time is ripe for the infusion of new interests. 

This interest was forthcoming in the presence of Mr. 
Nikisch, who rather suddenly awakened the Gewandhaus 
patrons from the nodding contemplation which they have 
been steeped in for some ten years or more. 

It was a source of congratulation to the unfaithful ones 
of the past régime to perceive that after the ‘‘ old patrons” 
had cleared their eyes and ears of an accumulated amount 
of cobwebs and Leipsic soot, they enjoyed being disturbed 
and a few of them were really wide awake. 

One subscriber of twenty-eight years’ standing remarked 
that ‘‘he had never heard the orchestra to such advantage 
as in the Manfred overture.” Possibly Mr. Reinecke never 
did either. 

The program is appended, with Mr. Willy Burmester as 
soloist : 


CUCU, Re SEMIN OE esac esc cicscscccvscidcccceetacecseus Reinecke 
Comosrte fer violin, Wau Gisicd) . Ss divi es cic dace svadddcatabddese Spohr 
Symphony (unfinished), B minor.............scseeeeseesensees Scaubert 
Solo for violin— 
Air in D with string quartet..............cccescccccsecnece J. 8. Bach 
Theme and variations for violin............. Paganini-Burmester 
Symphony No, 5, C minor........scccescceeesesveevevdsecses Beethoven 


The choice of the Manfred overture was a fitting tribute 
to the past services of Dr. Reinecke, and as such received 
a most careful and conscientious performance. In the 
Spohr concerto, Mr. Burmester proved all that had been 
said of him as regards technic, but left something to be de- 
sired in breadth and musical conception. The first two 
movements of the concerto were played with extreme care 
and refinement, but the rondo suffered somewhat from the 
rapid tempo and an occasional indistinctness which marked 
its interpretation. In the air of Bach there was a differ- 
ence of pitch between the solo violin and the accompany- 
ing quartet. The Paganini variations may be very won- 
derful as regards their great technical demands on the 
performer, but they are not pleasurable as music and out 
of place on this program. Mr. Burmester certainly is a 
great violinist, but the ripeness of years will alone deter- 
mine his true position as an artist. 

The Symphony (No. 8) of Franz Schubert was a revela- 
tion under Mr. Nikisch’s baton, and it was here that the 
dear old Leipsickers evinced their first signs of animation. 
The allegro moderato was taken at a slower tempo than 
usual, though in no way did it mar a most impressive 
reading. The woodwind especially deserve a word of 
praise for their perfect tone and phrasing. 

Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 5, was the closing number 
of this first concert, and its interpretation will linger long 
in my memory as being a remarkable one. 

This always was a city where the classics were accorded 
careful performance, but one is safe in saying that such a 
virile reading throughout has never occurred here. We 
tender Mr. Nikisch our hearty congratulations on the result 
of his advent as Gewandhaus conductor, and look forward 
to the succeeding twenty-three concerts with much in- 
terest. 

At the Neues Theatre on Friday last Die Walkiire was 
chosen for performance. 

The cast offered no change from what we have experi- 
enced in Leipsic for two years, and the result therefore 
was not oue of unalloyed pleasure. Herr de Grach was 
Siegmund ; Wittekopp, Hunding ; Schelper, Wotan, and 
Fraulein Dénges, Szglinde,; Frau Doxat, Briinnhilde 
and Fraulein Beuer, /ricka,. : 

Of De Grach much has been said about his ability as a 
Wagnerian artist, and many of his shortcomings while on 
the stage have been charitably attributed to his extreme 
nervous organism and lack of control. Granting these to 
be facts does not alter the convictions expressed by many— 
that we do not pay admission to the opera for the express 
purpose of listening to independencies of pitch exercised 
not only by one but by the majority of the singers under 
notice. 

The few exceptions to the foregoing were Friulien 
Dénges, who is certainly painstaking and making prog- 


his part, and never degenerated into shouting, and Frau 
Doxat. 

The Walkiiren Ritt was attacked with such absolute 
abandon by the eight young women assigned to the parts 
that Conductor Pauzner had much difficulty in maintaining 
a semblance of ensemble. 

The orchestra did generally efficient work, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘thorns and trumpets,” which upon several 
occasions transgressed in the vain attempt to assist the 
singers in locating extremes, in order that one might dis- 
cover a medium for ascertaining the true pitch, 

Atvin Kranicu. 








Pupils in Opera. 

N operatic and dramatic entertainment under 
A the direction of Emilio Agramonte was given on 
Thursday evening last at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House for the benefit of the wounded Cuban soldiers. Fol- 
lowing was the program : 


WitiraM Te_y_.—Rossint. 


Ovens ina. v0 sks bibs hieb tee cscande tassel Mr. Emilio Agramonte 
MaxkTHA.—FLotow, 

(Second Act.) 
BURGRTR cncsbs cone cesaces*canshinesets cnsbvetsaceshs Miss Edith Youmans 
UMNEY tadensvns ocedhcassdethoces evassscaneaumeaend Miss Katheryne Miller 
BANE ra ceckeecels cl castes ctedetesstuameaserent Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt 
PIB ci ccc ccvedcccsuds dev cccdeccceuectwsgesceces Mr. A. Stewart Holt 

Perricoat Perripy.—Sir Cuas. Youn. 
Miva, MEGANE o0.04.0 satntc sencue dovectovevenesues Miss Mae MacTiernan 
Mrs. Norwood-Jones (a widow).........+++ Miss Marguerite Maddern 
Jw eRte OH GIRIO «oc ceccecceivewecoesvccapecqeddeo cscs Mrs. Marion Lilly 
La GloconpA.—PONCHIELLI. 

(Fourth Act.) 
EM GIQCOMGR, . 000 cccceeseccoccccapesccqoaooseseseces Miss Rena Atkinson 
SAMODS cn cccdsatccsnghdcscecepans cncbbincacneaanes debage Miss Lily Welch 
BESO vecciisecescivcbeversdbubedbsctveicotececsddess Mr, Ethan Allen Hunt 


I Purrrani.—BE..in1. 
(Duet of the Flags.) 
Mr. Emilio Agramonte, Jr., and Mr. Alfred R. Kunz, 

A remarkable improvement in the carrying power of the 
voices was noticeable in Mr. Agramonte’s pupils, who the 
last time they sang on the same stage failed to make them- 
selves heard very far beyond the footlights. That was 
last spring, and whether the change is due to some altera- 
tion in the acoustics of the house or to the effect of study 
with the pupils cannot be determined, but the change is 
there. They sang without exception remarkably well, 
with volume, feeling and much dramatic instinct, and no 
voice was too small for its surroundings. 

Special mention must be made of Miss Rena Atkinson, a 
soprano with a voice of rich timbre and much brilliancy. 
She sang and acted with intelligence and ought to have a 
future. Miss Lily Welch also scored honors and shows 
much promise. The female voices were as a rule better 
than the male, although Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt and Mr. 
A. Stewart Holt are fairly endowed. 

The stage deportment of these amateurs is unusually 
easy and intelligent, and much credit is due Mr. Henry 
‘Lincoln Winter, who is their dramatic instructor. Mr. Ag- 
ramonte has also reason to congratulate himself this season 
on a group of remarkably good voices, which are used with 
judgment and good taste. 

A crowded house full of Spanish enthusiasm applauded 
everything to the echo, and the little comedy wedged in be- 
tween the two opera acts was capitally done and made a 
most agreeable diversion. 








Return of Gilmore’s Band. 


ILMORE’S Band and its director, Victor Her- 
bert, closed the first tour of the present season on 
Saturday night at Baltimore, where three concerts were 
given in Music Hall Friday and Saturday. 
The tour goes on record as a success in every way. In 
an artistic sense no organization has ever made better im- 
pression, probably, than has Gilmore’s since the day it left 
New York, August 31. The testimony of such musical 
reviewers as have written of Victor Herbert’s concerts is 
unimpeachable. There was not one adverse critique 
throughout the tour, including ten days at the Pittsburg 
Exposition (September 4 to 14) and the Atlanta Exposition, 
five weeks (September 18 to October 20), two concerts daily 
each week day. At Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Knoxville, Richmond, Baltimore and elsewhere, also 
concerts were given with equal success. 
The next tour by Gilmore’s Band will begin Wednesday, 
November 13, at Troy, N. Y. (two concerts), and thence to 
Syracuse, Rochester (three concerts), Toronto (three), 
other Canadian cities, Boston (Sunday, November 24, and 
Sunday, December 1), a limited number of New England 
cities and return to New York for the holidays. 
Victor Herbert has so thoroughly remodeled the band, 
increasing the players to fifty, that it is now conspicuously 
upon a plane like that of the greater orchestras. Every 
musician knows well enough Victor Herbert’s orchestral 
methods, and as applied to Gilmore's they make of it an in- 











Jan Kleczinscy.—Jan Kleczinscy, editor of the War- 
saw musical paper Echo Muzyczne, and one of the best 
Polish composers, died lately at Warsaw. 


A New Critic.—Among other changes in the musical 
writers of the Paris journals may be noted the appointment 
of Charles Formenster as musical critic of the Jour. 


Berlin Operetta.—A second operetta house in Ber- 
lin will be the Alexander Platz Theater, under Director 
Paulet, A series of German, Italian and French operettas 
will form the repertory, as well as a number of Spanish zar- 
zuelas. 


Stuttgart.—The opera Zaire, by De la Nux, had its 
first performance outside France at the Court Theatre, 
Stuttgart. The composer was present. The whole court 
attended, as the performance was in honor of the Queen’s 
birthday. 


Henriette Muehling.—On September 23 died Hen- 
riette Miihling, widow of the tenor and manager Miihl- 
ing, who first introduced Meyerbeer’s Huguenots to Ger- 
many. She passed her ninety-ninth year on April 15, but 
kept it as her 100th, *‘ for,” said she, ‘‘ I donot know whether 
I shall live the year out.” 


Paderewski.—A lady visiting Paderewski’s villa in 
Paris noticed a cherry stone on the mantelpiece of his 
music room. She appropriated this treasure, and, taking it 
to a jeweler, had it magnificently set in pearls and dia- 
monds. A few weeks later Paderewski and the lady met 
in Vienna, and in the course of the conversation she 
showed the musician the flattering bauble, telling him 
that she prized it more than all her other treasures put 
together. ‘‘ But, madame,” said the divine Ignace, run- 
ning his fingers through his golden mane, ‘I never eat 
cherries ; the one you found on the mantelpiece must have 
been left there by my servant !"— Wor/d. 


The Inventor of the Polka.—The origin of the 
polka is not generally known, the inventor of the dance 
having been a young Bohemian girl named Haniczka 
Selezka. She was a blooming young peasant maiden, and 
the best dancer in the village of Costelec, on the River 
Elbe, and used to perform solo dances of her own inven- 
tion at the various village festivities. It was in the year 
1880, at a farmhouse, that} the assembled guests asked her 
to dance a solo, and she said : ‘‘I will show you something 
quite new,” and to the music of her own singing she 
danced the polka step, though with more elaboration than 
it is now performed. The dance became so popular that it 
was later made a national dance, and Haniczka named it 
pulku, as she said it was danced in short steps ; from pulku 
came polku, and finally polka, the dance three years later, 
in 1880, becoming popular in Prague, and in 1839 it was 
danced at Vienna balls, and one year later became the 
most popular dance in Paris. Haniczka Selezka is still 
alive, surrounded by numerous grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren sprung from her own six sons and daughters 
—The Etude. . 


An Old Organ Man of Berlin.—That peculiar 
form of street artist whom the poet apostrophizes as 
‘‘Grinder who serenely grindeth At my door the Hun- 
dredth Psalm, Till thou ultimately findest Pence in thine 
unwashen palm,” seems to enjoy at Berlin a special cult of 
his own. A reader writes to one of the Berlin papers 
that while passing through the Charlottenburg Chaussée 
he recognized an ancient street musician whom he had 
once known in long-distant student days, ‘‘To my as- 
tonishment,” says this correspondent, ‘‘I saw two ladies 
stop before the barrel organ, lay flowers on the instrument, 
reverently place a bottle of wine, a large cake and a Ger- 
man sausage on its time-worn summit, and silently retire. 
The musician informed me that the day in question—Sep- 
tember 16—was his jubilee, and the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his station on that particular spot.” For twenty- 
five years this retired soldier—in Berlin many of the organ 
men have seen service—had been paying out his music 
under the selfsame tree, and there were those who for 
twenty-five years had endured it and had not ‘‘ called his 
harmless art acrime.” Here is an example of patience for 
the British householder. The organ man, like the mills of 
the gods, grinds slowly. As to our patience, he generally 





ealculably greater organization than ever it was in the 





ress in her work ; Herr Wittekopf, who sang the music of 





past. 





grinds it exceeding small.—7he Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
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Emma Thursby Sings.—Miss Emma Thursby will be 
heard in concert in the Chicago Auditorium on December 9. 

Dr. Carl Martin.—Dr. Carl Martin has been engaged to 
sing The Messiah in Philadelphia on November 21 with the 
Semple Choir. 

Mollenhauer Elected.—Emil Mollenhauer, who has just 
been elected conductor of the New Bedford Choral Associa- 
tion, takes the place of Carl Zerrahn. 

Bella Thomas Nicholls.—Mrs. Bella Thomas Nicholls 
has returned to town and resumed her large vocal classes 
at the Mystic, on West Thirty-ninth street. 

A Pupil of Sweet.—Mr. H. S. Goddard, one of George 
Sweet's prominent pupils and owner of a pure baritone 
voice, has opened a studio in Salt Lake City. 

Pupils’ Recital.—A piano and vocal recital by the pupils 
of Mr. J. J. Miller was held at the Hume-Minor Com- 
pany'’s rooms, Norfolk, Va., on Friday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 25. 

A New Tenor.—Herr Carl Naeser, who is regarded as 
one of the coming tenors in this country, has been engaged 
by the Oratorio Society of New York for The Messiah, to be 
given on December 27 and 28. 

Aramenti Concert Company.—This new concert com- 
pany, composed of Mme. Julia Aramenti, soprano; Miss 
Celia Schiller, pianist, and Mr. Charles F. Higgins, violin- 
ist, will give its first concert in New York on November 25. 

Howland.—Mr. W. A. Howland, the baritone, has _ re- 
sumed teaching at his studio in the Abbey Building, 1402 
Broadway. Two new songs composed by Mr. Howland 
during the past summer are now being published by Breit- 
kopf & Hiirtel. 

Virgil Recital.—A piano recital will be given by pupils 
of the Virgil School tomorrow (Thursday) evening at 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 West 125th street. Admission is free. 
Tickets can be had at Harlem music stores or at Virgil 
Piano School, 26 West Fifteenth street. 

Jeanne Franko Trio.—The Jeanne Franko Trio will play 
at its first concert on November 12, in Steinway Hall, 
Rvubinstein’s B flat major trio and Bargiel’s trio in F major. 
Miss Jeanne Franko, violin; Miss Celia Schiller, piano 
and Mr. Hans Kronold, ‘cello, compose the trio. 

A Boston Baritone,—The excellent baritone, Mr. Fred- 
erick Howard, a pupil of Stockhausen, who has recently 
made his professional headquarters in Denver, Col., is in 
town on a visit. Mr. Howard, who is a valuable artist, has 
placed his affairs in the hands of the Wolfsohn’s Musical 
Bureau, with a view to settling permanently in New York. 

Re-Engaged.—Miss Marie Louise Buell, pupil of Mrs, 
Theo, Bjérksten, has been re-engaged as vocal teacher at 
the College for Women, Marietta, Ohio, where she is also 
soloist of the principal Episcopal church. Miss Buell has 
recently received much praise for the excellent manner in 
which ‘in concert and oratorio she handles her pure, liquid 
voice, 

Extemporaneous Recital.—Mr. Edmund Braham, a 
pianist of some velocity of finger, gave an extemporaneous 
recital in Chickering Hall on Wednesday evening, the 23d 
inst., and pleased a large audience by many fluent impro- 
visations on popular themes. Mr. Braham will give another 
recital on the evening of November 6, and invites the au- 
dience to carry their pet melodies with them, which he will 
adorn on call. 

Walter J. Hall.—That excellent vocal teacher Walter 
J. Hallis already very busy with his pupils. A representa- 
tive of THe Musica, Courter, who called at Mr. Hall's 
handsomely appointed studio in Carnegie Hall, had the 
pleasure of hearing several beautiful voices, which are be- 
ing trained by Mr. Hall, who has just returned to New 
York from a course of study with M. Jacques Bouhy, of 
Paris. 


Anton Hegner.—Anton Hegner, ‘cellist, has been ex-, 


tremely busy the past week. On October 26 he played 
with the Brooklyn Germania ; on the 28th at Miss Morgan’s 
musicale, Fifty-second street, New York ; on the 80th, two 
concerts (afternoon and evening) with the Brooklyn Art 
Society ; on November 1 he plays at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, and on the 2d at Tuxedo Park, which 
makes seven concerts within one week. 

Death by Accident.—McKeesport, Pa., October 25.— 
The Uniontown Express struck and instantly killed Prof. 
A. C. Lyons, of this city, at Saltworks Station, on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, last night. Prof. Lyons was 





well known in musical circles in this end of the State. He 
was fifty-five years old. A widow and four children sur- 
vive him. 

Marsick.—Marsick, the French violinist, will begin early 
to give recitals in New York, Boston and other leading 
cities. His first appearance will be made in Carnegie Hall 
on November 2, with the New York Symphony Society. 

Thirtieth Pupils’ Recital.—Mr. C. N. Colwell’s thir- 
tieth pupils’ recital at Grand Rapids, Mich., took place on 
Tuesday evening, October 29, and included organ, piano 
and vocal music of a high order. 

Chicago Musical College.—A piano recital by Clara 
Krause, assisted by Louise M. Brehany, soprano and pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College, was held in Apollo Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, October 26. The program was inter- 
esting and difficult. 

Made a Change.—Mr. Rudolf King, the well-known 
pianist in Kansas City, has severed his connection with 
the Kronberg Conservatory of Music, and is perma- 
nently located at his studio in the Ridge Building. Mr. 
King has already numerous concert engagements for the 
coming season, and his time is all taken up with teaching. 

Many Engagements for Heinrich Meyn.—As a mem- 
ber of the Apollo Club and the Apollo Sixteen, and also one 
of the soloists at one of the Oratorio concerts here, Mr. 
Heinrich Meyn is a busy artist. On Friday afternoon, 
November 1, at a reception of the Manuscript Society, he 
will sing a new song written for him by Mr. Frank E. 
Sawyer. 

Largest Subscription.—The subscription sale for the 
Symphony Society, which closed on Saturday, is the largest 
which that society has known for some years. The society 
has been particularly fortunate in their selection of soloists, 
and the occasion of Rafael Joseffy’s reappearance in New 
York is looked forward to as one of the musical events of 
the season. 

Music at the Last.—Ex-Governor Ames is said to have 
been extremely fond of music. A few days before his 
death he requested of his daughter when the hour came for 
him to pass away to play upon the organ some of the melo- 
dies to which he was attached in boyhood. This was done 
and the Governor died with the echoes of old early melo- 
dies in his ears. 

Rivarde,—The young French violinist will make his dé- 
but in Carnegie Hallon Sunday evening, November 17, ata 
special concert which Mr. Seidl will conduct. Mme. de 
Vere-Sapio will support Rivarde at this concert, which will 
not belong to the regular Sunday night series and will 
be the first and only one which Mr. Seidl will conduct at 
Carnegie Hall this season. 

A Marum Recital.—Ludwig Marum, one of Chicago's 
leading violinists, has taken up his permanent residence in 
New York in connection with Anton Seidl’s orchestra. An 
interesting recital, at which the violinist was assisted. by 
Mrs. Anna Lankow and Mr. Alexander Lambert, was held 
last week at his residence, 52 East Fifty-eighth street, and 
was most fashionably attended. 

Dannreuther, Not Beethoven.—The Beethoven String 
Quartet, Gustav Dannreuther first violin, has changed its 
name this season and will henceforth be known as the 
Dannreuther Quartet. Mr. Josef Kovarik (late of the Maud 
Powell Quartet) will replace Mr, Ernst Thiele as second 
violin in the organization, which will give its first concert 
this season at Chamber Music Hall on Thursday evening, 
November 21, assisted by Gaston Marie Dethier, pianist, 
and H. Riedrich, ’cellist. 

Damrosch Members Sail.—The tollowing members of 
the Damrosch Opera Company sailed last week on the 
North German Lloyd steamship Trave, which is due here 
on Tuesday : Fraulein Gisela Stoll, Friulein Riza Eiben- 
schutz and Herr Julius von Putlitz. On the Lahn, which 
will arrive a few days later, are Herr Max Alvary. Frau 
Gadski, Friulein Mulder, Herr Paul Lange and Herr 
Demeter Popovici. Herr Gruening will follow on another 
steamer. 

To Replace Wilke.—Charles W. Strine, the baritone 
and newspaper man, who for the past two seasons has been 
the press representative and baritone soloist of Sousa’s fa- 
mous band, and who is also the press representative for 
Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, has been engaged to re- 
place Hubert Wilke in the new American comic opera 


‘farewell tour of this country under his management. 


Yetiva. Mr. Strine made his début with the company in 
Richmond, October 18. The part isa romantic one, written 
for a high baritone, and Mr. Strine, whose vocal work is 
well known in the East, is confidently relied upon by the 
management of the company to score heavily with the mu- 
sic of the part. 

Stein Engagements.—Miss Gertrude May Stein, in ad- 
dition to the engagements already announced, has been 
engaged by the Providence Arion Club, Jules Jordan 
conductor, to sing Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah on 
November 26; for the Redemption to be given by Mr. 
Agramonte’s Gounod Club, of New Haveu, December 10; 
for Bruch’s Arminius in Plainfield, December 19, and for 
the Bach Passion, which will be sung by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston. 

American Conservatory.—Hindel Hall, the beautiful 
new music hall on Randolph street, Chicago, was tormally 
dedicated by a piano and song recital given under the aus- 
pices of the American Conservatory, Tuesday evening, 
October 22. The soloists were Mr. Allen H. Spencer and 
Mme. Ragna Linné, whose performances were much ad- 
mired by a large audience. Mr. Karleton Hackett will give 
a series of song lecture recitals before the pupils of the 
conservatory very shortly. 

Opera Singer Dead.—John Vincent Hogan, a popular 
operatic singer, died on Sunday morning last at his home 
on the New York Bay shore at East Centre street, 
Bayonne. His death was due to dropsy and heart trouble. 
Hogan was an Englishman by birth and fifty-five years 
old. Bayonne had been his home for almost ten years. 
Several years he conducted the Bayswater Hotel, a resort 
on the New York Bay shore popular with theatrical people. 
Later he conducted a class in vocal culture. 

First Symphony Concert.—The first concerts of the 
Symphony Society will be given on Friday and Saturday 
afternoon. The soloists will be Mme. de Vere-Sapio and M. 
Marsick, the French violinist, who will make his American 
début on this occasion, Mme. de Vere-Sapio will sing an air. 
Pallas Athenée, by Saint-Saéns, and M. Marsick will play 
Lalo’s concerto. The orchestra numbers will be Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphony, No. 11; Rameau’s Suite de Ballet, 
from Acante et Céphisse, and the prelude to the second act 
of Richard Strauss’ Guntram, 

Materna Coming.—A cable has been received by Mr. 
Leon Margulies from Frau Amalia Materna, stating that 
she will sail on November 5 on the North German Lloyd 
steamship Havel for America, where she will make her 
Ac- 
cording to recent reports Frau Materna’s voice is said to be 
in better condition than’ ever. Her tour will comprise the 
principal cities of the Union, and will include the Pacific 
Coast and Canada. Negotiations are pending for various 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
with the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago. 

Ondricek.—Ondricek, the great Bohemian violinist, who 
will arrive in this country on November 8, has been already 
requested by a committee of prominent gentlemen of San 
Francisco to visit California. It is probable that he will 
visit the Pacific Coast in March next, for there is an unusual 
interest in that quarter to hear the virtuoso. Ondricek 
has also been engaged for a number of Beethoven anniver- 
saries in December to play the great master’s violin con- 
certo, a work in which the Bohemian’s supreme talents are 
most strikingly displayed, and which European critics 
agree no living violinist can play as Ondricek. _ 

An Old Soprano Here.—Friulein Leonoro Better, the 
leading dramatic soprano of the Prague Royal Opera 
House, arrived from Europe a few days ago. Friulein 
Better will be remembered as having been a member of the 
company at the Metropolitan Opera House under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leopold Damrosch when she was very young. 
After going abroad she obtained positions at several of the 
leading opera houses, and was finally engaged for princi- 
pal parts at the Prague Royal Opera House, where she 
sang Briinnhilde, Isolde, Sieglinde, Elizabeth and Elsa. 

A Comstock Move.—Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock has 
introduced an ensemble class at the Meadville, Pa., Con- 
servatory of Music. Eight graduates compose the class, 
which is formed for the study of classic orchestral works. 
The conservatory possesses a two manual vocalion with 
pedals, which Mr. Comstock himself plays, while the mem- 
bers of the class alternate in the work at two pianos. As 
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NEW SACRED SONGS. 


D.A BARNARD-—The Plains of Peace “ia . 75 
Published in three keys. F (Ato D), A fat (c to B), B flat (D to G). 
Without doubt the best sacred song since Sullivan's “Lost 
Chord.”" A broad and \ calling solo. Easily effective for concert or 
church, with accompaniment for piano and organ, 
E. sayy ee aa at ote Rest mompeegerute), 
A fine song, by the composer of Hansel and Gret 
FRANZ RIES—Softly Evening Shades Are Falling, 
Published in two keys. C (Bto F), D (C sharp to G). 
FRANZ RIES—Ruth and Nace, D flat (A flat to F), 
Two unusually fine songs by this noted song writer. 
ween BORDER — Shadows E fiat (C to E flat), G(EtoG), 
et song of easy range. 
CHAS. ‘SANTLEY. —Ave Maria (Angel Voices), 
blished in two keys. E flat (E flat to E flat), G (G to G). 
al of religious sentiment. 
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in the stores of all first-class Music Dealers 


ese songs should be foynd 
ee. A the United States. If not to } had at your regular dealer, send direct 
tothe Publishers Send for of N 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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an aid to reading and forming acquaintance with the stand- 
ard overtures and symphonies the scheme is profitable and 
entirely new to the vicinity. Already Haydn's E flat sym- 
phony, Mozart’s overtures to Don Juan, Magic Flute, 
Marriage of Figaro and his Symphony in C have been gone 
over. It is projected to take up each week one new work. 
A young organ pupil of Mr. Comstock, Miss Minnie Gibson, 
has recently won golden opinions at a recital. The Mead- 
ville Conservatory seems to have won a clever and ener- 
getic instructor. 

Krehbiel Will Lecture.—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel announces 
a series of his accustomed lectures on the programs of the 
Philharmonic and Symphony societies to take place in the 
Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall on the Thursday after- 
noons preceding the concerts at 3 o’clock. The dates are 
as follows: Symphony list—October 31, January 2, Febru- 
arry 27, March 19 and April 16; Philharmonic list—No- 
vember 14, December 12, January 9, February 6, March 5 
and April 9. 

The lectures will be illustrated by piano readings by Mr. 
Henry Holden Huss, Mr. Richard Aldrich and others. 
Tickets may be had at Schuberth’s or the hall. 

Oratorio Society’s Prospectus.—The Oratorio Society 
of New York in its prospectus just issued announces that 
during the season the following oratorios will be given: 
First concert, Handel's L’Allegro ed Il Penseroso on Fri- 
day, November 22, and Saturday, November 23, 1895; sec- 
ond concert, Handel's The Messiah on Friday, December 

7, and Saturday, December 28, 1895; third concert, 

‘ Haydn’s The Seasons on Friday, March 13, and Saturday, 

March 14, 1896; fourth concert, Henschel’s Stabat Mater 

and Wagner’s Finale, Act I., Parsifal, on Friday, April 24, 
and Saturday, April 25, 1896. 

The subscription sale is now open. 

Among the soloists who will sing at the concerts are the 
following well-known artists: Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Vanderveer Green, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, the English baritone (his first appearance in 
America). 


Music in Philadelphia.—An interesting musical event 
occurred October 25, in the concert hall of the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Mnsic, Philadelphia, when two of 
the professors of that institution, Preston Ware Orem, 
Mus. Bac., and John W. Pommer, Jr., gave a piano recital. 

The novelties were the Fantasie by Bruch and the Varia- 
tions by Christian Sinding, the latter of which was per- 
formed for the first time in Philadelphia, and was particu- 
larly beautiful, though extremely difficult, and was tréated 
in modern style. This is also the opportunity to hear the 
well-known Tarantelle of Heller’s, arranged for two pianos 
by the composer himself, whereby the effect is greatly en- 
hanced. The Rheinberger duo was a little tedious, but 
was beautifully played, and was no doubt placed on the 
program on account of the composer being Mr. Pommer’s 
former teacher. 

One of the best features of the program was the Suite 
Algérienne of Saint-Saéns, the Réverie du Soir was dainty 
and characteristic, the Marche Militaire Francaise made a 
fitting close to the program, and was played with a dash 
that was so infectious that one could almost imagine the 
approach of the French military. This is the first recital 
given in Philadelphia entirely of compositions for two 
pianos. Asis usual with all of Mr. Combs’ concerts there 
was a crowded audience. 


First Carl Recital.—_Mr. Wm. C. Carl will give the 
first of his autumn series of organ recitals to-morrow 
(Thursday) afternoon at 4 o’clock, at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. Following 
will be the program ; 

Organ sonata in D minor (mew)...........-6-ccccccceveene John E. West 
Allegro maestoso. 
Andante religioso, 


Allegro pomposo, 
Songs— 
NN on ce nas sigh bce beckes cces cocscvatinbingedpess Carl Warmuth 
PO asc skevb cba cisguccss acdnes ini svevebatetcseds abte Chaminade 
Miss Myrta French. 
Prelude and fugue, E minor..........ccscccccseccccscesceseevences Bach 
Cantabile, A flat major........c...scceecceeeesserucs Samuel Rousseau 
WORE TEGO COW sis is on ho b6d owed bv 906 hue <i 7eeeducdtes Th. Salomé 
Variations on an American air............ccessecceee cecveeeees Flagler 
Aria, Vision Fugitive (Herodiade)...........6.:cscceeeeseeees Massenet 
Mr. Franklyn Eyre Hunt. 
Festival March............ oat be cedige cos esesececece Herbert W. Waring 


At the next recital on Thursday, November 7, the soloists 
will be Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto, and Mr. Louis 
Blumenberg, ’cello. 


Is This Traubmann ?—It was the return of a prima 
donna that brought about the first clash of the season be- 
tween the two opera companies. She was to sing in the 
company that is to be exclusively German, and was to make 
her rentrée after several years’ absence at a concert in 
Carnegie Hall. Her return to New York was duly an- 
nounced by the agent of her manager. The newspapers 
were informed of her whereabouts, and requested to send 
reporters to callon her. Everything feasible was done to 
call attention to the return of the American singer who had 
prospered abroad. But she had a startling piece of news 


leaving Europe she had signed a contract with those rival 
impresarios who were to give opera in French, Italian and 
German. She was very grateful for the publicity given to 
her arrival and thankful for all the manager's efforts in her 
behalf ; but she was under contract to the other firm for 
three years, and could not possibly sing in concert or any- 
where else that they did not wish her to. This was a stag- 
gerer tothe agent who had been working in her behalf, 
but he consoled himself with the observation, ‘‘ Well, she’s 
a singer,” as though that explained any eccentricity in her 
conduct. But he went back to his office, made out a bill of 
$50 for his services, and sent it tothe managers with whom 
the German-American prima donna is under contract. 
They were surprised, and disposed to consider the agent 
impertinent. Judging from their expressed intention, his 
chances of getting the money are poor. But he seems to 
have earned it. The most significant feature of the inci- 
dent is that it betrays the interference of the German im- 
presario, who has united his interests with one of our im- 
presarios for the purpose of finally overwhelming the other. 
—Sun. 

Myrta French’s Success.—The following extracts from 
press notices received by this popular young soprano in 
Canada speak for themselves : 

There was but one lady on the program, and it can be easily 
imagined the huge reception she received. Miss Myrta French, of 
New York, has a lovely soprano voice of wide range, not particularly 
powerful, perhaps, but nevertheless exquisitely trained and very 
sweet. Her first number was a song by Lackstone and a difficult 
one. She was presented with an immense basket of roses and 
chrysanthemums, tied with the colors of all three colleges and 
lowered from the “gods” amid enthusiastic applause and cheering. 
Miss French’s other numbers were her most enjoyable efforts. Bon- 
jour Luzon, Avril, and particularly Streletzki’s song, Happy Days 
Gone By, were lovely, and for each and every one she received a 
rapturous encore.—Monéreal Gazette. 


Of the soprano soloist, Miss Myrta French, nothing but praise can 
be written. Last evening she received a tremendous ovation. 
Round after round of applause followed her every effort, her win- 
some and engaging manner captivating all present. Miss French 
possesses a lovely voice of wide range, not powerful, it is true, but 
exquisitely trained and delightfully sympathetic. Inher first num- 
ber her voice was not heard to good advantage, but in the second 
and succeeding numbers she astonished all present by the wonderful 
execution and perfect intonation. It was simply a delight to listen 
to her beautiful and dainty rendering of the old English ballad, 
When Love Is Kind, which she gave as one of her encores.—Mon- 
treal Daily Star. 





There was only one lady on the program, and she received a warm 
reception. Miss Myrta French is her name, and she hailed from 
New York. Her soprano voice was exquisite, and her efforts were 
acknowledged with deafening appl and im floral tributes. 
Among the songs she sang were Happy Days Gone By, Delight, &c. 
—Montreal Daily Witness. 

Lloyd d’Aubigne.—This young tenor’s success in the 
provinces has been pronounced, as the following excerpts 
from press notices go to show : 

Sig. Lloyd d’Aubigné sung an aria from Gounod’s La Reine de 
Saba. It was Sig. d’Aubigné’s premium performance in Chicago, and 
he acquitted himself so as to win distinct praise. In lyric passages 
particularly his voice appeared to great advantage, as was shown in 
his singing of La Donna e Mobile from Rigoletto, when an encore was 
demanded. 

In a word, d’Aubigné has a voice of good compass, pure in tone 
and of excellent quality, and his method is meritorious and finished, 
—Chicago Record. 








In Sig. d’Aubigne was introduced to Rochester a new tenor of ex- 
ceeding sweetness and considerable power. His aria from Gounod’s 
Queen of Sheba was well nigh faultlessly rendered and his encore, 
the familiar waltz song from Rigoletto, was a gem.—Rochester 
Herald. 





A tenor of excellent voice and effective method is Sig. d’Aubigne— 
a man of good presenceand refined style. He madean agreeable im- 
pression in an area from Gounod’s La Reine de Saba and La Donna 
e Mobile—the latter given in response to an encore at the very outset 
of the program and before the audience had felt the electric touch of 
the diva. Later in the evening he showed a commendable operatic 
mode in the quartet from Rigoletto. 


Unique Concert Programs.—Something often neglected 
by concert promoters is the providing of an attractive pro- 
gram, an item which if properly attended to adds largely 
to the dignity of the occasion. 

This is called forth by a glance at the program printed 
for the first meeting of the Manuscript Society last Thurs- 
day night by the Lotus Press on West Twenty-third 
street. To say that it was totally superior in unique de- 
sign, and absolutely unlike anything printed for ordinary 
concerts, can give only a bare idea of the creation. 
Carrying out the suggestion of the society’s name the 
program resembled in size nearly a dozen pages of foolscap 
manuscript, with a heavy backing tied with red tape in the 
way lawyers prepare their documents. Each number on 
the program was accompanied by a few_bars of the music, 
followed by reading matter explanatory of the numbers. 
A following page recited the objects of the society and con- 
cluded with a full membership list. 

The program is worthy of preservation as a sample of art 
printing. 

Royalties.—The royalties onthe John Philip Sousa com- 
positions controlled by the John Church Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, for the quarter ending September 80 were $7,759.60. 
Mr. Sousa’s income is being largely invested in Washington 
real estate. 

William H. Keith.—William H. Keith, the American 





cent Worcester Festival, will be heard in concerts and ora- 
torio this season, under the management of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Music, 112 East Eighteenth street. 


A. Victor Benham’s Pupils.—A recital of the pupils of 
A. Victor Benham is announced for Saturday evening, No- 
vember 9, at Steinway Hall. The program is classical. 


Mozart Symphony Club.—Following is the route of 
the Mozart Symphony Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio: 


November 1, Booneville, N. Y.; 2, Belleville, Ont.; 4, Kingston, 
Canada; 5, Toronto, Canada; 6, Fredonia, N. Y.; 7, Oil City, Pa.; 8, 
Butler, Pa.; 9, Salineville, Ohio ; 11, Newton Falls, Ohio; 12, Galion, 
Ohio ; 13, Bellevue, Ohio; 14, Cleveland, Ohio ; 12, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Inez Grenelli.—This soprano soloist has been winning 
much honor on her recent tour. Philadelphia and Chat- 
tanooga papers have this to say : 

Miss Grenelli is possessed of a high soprano voice, very liquid and 
rich in quality. Her method is beyond criticism. Miss Grenelli’s 
phrasing is correct and her flowing and legato style makes itadelight 
to listen to her. The exact and complete control which she has over 
her voice was evidenced by her facility in changing at once from 
forte to pianissimo on the extreme high notes, a feat which is as dif- 
ficult as anything in the art of vocalization. Her voice is not of the 
robust order, but her vocal art is so subtle and fine that she would 
take rank at once over other singers with larger voices but lacking 
the requisite culture.—Chatfanooga Times. 





The vocal features of the program were finely given by Miss Inez 
Grenelli, of New York, whose exquisite soprano voice was heard to 
excellent advantage in the Casta Diva, and several songs by Schu- 
mann and Mascagni.—Pudiic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Her voice is of the pure, silvery kind, with range and compass in 
plenty. Her breathing is perfect, nosign of effort being perceptible, 
even in the highest and longest sustained notes. In this respect she 
resembles the great Patti. Her legato passages are especially sweet 
and accurate, acomment which can be made upon but few young 
singers.—Chattanooga, Tenn., News. 

ANTED, at once, a good piano teacher, to take charge 

of the piano department of the Kronberg Conserva- 

tory of Music, Kansas City, Mo. He must be a good 

pianist as well as teacher. No others need apply. A good 
chance for the right man. 





Who Is the Musicus ?—London, October 26.—A 
society scandal is impending, which will become public in 
the shape of a divorce petition. The husband is an artist 
of some repute. The co-respondent is a Member of Par- 
liament, who holds office in Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
He is an able man of middle age, and his career has been 
a promising one, The matter is further complicated by the 
artist’s wife transferring her affections to a well-known 
musician. The artist withstands all the efforts that are 
being made to have the matter hushed up, and insists upon 
being legally freed of his wife.—Sun. 


Harcourt Concerts, Paris.—In reference to the 
season of Harcourt concerts, which will open at the Salle 
d'Harcourt on Sunday, November 3, M. Eugéne d’Har- 
court announces several new features. His program will 
contain this year on each occasion two symphonies, one 
classic, the other contemporary, to be played alternately at 
the beginning and end of each concert. He will also have 
either a solo instrumentalist or vocalist on each occasion. 
It may be added that a considerable reduction has been 
made in the prices of the seats, and that subscriptions are 
received for a series of ten concerts. 


Mme. Saville.—Mme. Saville, the American soprano, 
made her début at the Opéra Comique in La Traviata and 
scored a notable success. Her voice is of a beautiful 
quality and she manages it with consummate skill. The 
only thing lacking is power; consequently, in spite of the 
numerous ovations and recalls which she obtained, it must 
be admitted that her rendering of the passages where 
power and passion are especially needed was less satisfac- 
tory than her singing in the remainder of the opera.— Paris 
Herald. 
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PITTSBURG. 
PitTsBuRG, Pa., October 14, 1895. 

S' \CIETY was all agog at the ‘‘home coming” of 

Miss Nancy McIntosh, who has made a successful début on 
the English comic opera stage. Miss McIntosh is a Pittsburg 
girl, whose ambition was to become a vocalist of more than or- 
dinary ability. To gain the knowledge and experience necessary 
to fit herself for public favors, it is well known that this young 
lady sought richer fields for the cultivation of her vocal talent 
than could be found in the land of her birth. 

It is doubtful, however, if Miss Nancy’s intention in her edu- 
cation was to grace the comic opera department of the musical 
profession. This was an accident; one of the fortunate class, 
however. But this favored Pittsburger was not here to exhibit 
that quality of art which has brought fame to her name, but ap- 
peared on the concert stage. 

I was not surprised that Miss McIntosh drew an audience select 
and large, for she was one of the college girls who formed a class 
of which a number of Pittsburg’s now leading ladies were members. 
In the singing of Miss McIntosh it is not difficult to observe that 
she had fallen into the habits and acquired the method of her 
finishing teacher, Georg Henschel. Her program covered a wide 
range of vocal art, in fact unfortunately too extended to do her 
justice; but whatever may be her shortcomings in the dramatic 
requirements of Hear Ye, Israel, from Elijah, in the lighter num- 
bers—Godard's Jocelyn, a serenade by Massenet, Sancta Maria, 
by Faure, &c.—she displayed musical and vocal ability of a high 
order. She sings as one who has worked for all she has accom- 
plished and obtained all she has worked for. 

Miss McIntosh was supported by Carl Naeser, of New York; 
Pianist Joseph H. Gittings, of Pittsburg, and Violinist Remenyi. 
The playing of our own Mr. Gittings was a highly commendable 
fact. He never satisfied his auditors so well. His playing of 
Rubinstein’s barcarolle was artistically reposeful, and his 
Wagner-Liszt selection was performed in a style exhibiting 
splendid technic. But what shall be said of Remenyi? He is 


undoubtedly a great artist, but his pyrotechnics, or rather pyro- 
trick-nicks, overshadowed the music which occasionally escaped 
from his artist soul. 

Miss McIntosh sang a very pleasing Venetian Love Song, a 
composition of Florence O'Neil, of this city. The song and 


the singing were highly appreciated. 
Great preparations are being made for the opening of the Car- 
negie Library and Music Hall, which will take place on Novem- 
ber 5. Mr. Carnegie is here, and is conferring with the manage- 
ment of his munificent gift. Seon BIsse.. 
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OBERLIN. 


OsBer.in, Ohio, October 24. 


HE Oberlin Conservatory opened here September 

24 with an increased enrollment over last year, and the out- 

look is very encouraging. There are 368 studentsin the conser- 
vatory this term. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, who spent last year in Europe, are 
again at their accustomed places. Mr. Charles K. Barry has also 
returned from a year’s study abroad. Mr. Arthur S. Kimball 
was married in August to Miss Winship, asister of Mrs. Morrison. 
They are making a short tour of the leading music centres of 
Germany, and expect to be present at the fall season of Wagne- 
rian opera at Munich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sweet are employing a year’s vacation in study 
and travel abroad. Mr. Charles H. Adams, of the class of "95, 
and Miss Holberg, a former pupil of Marchesi, who comes very 
highly recommended from Chicago, have been added to the vocal 
department. 

The artists’ recital course promises to be unusually good this 
term, if the engagement of the Thomas Orchestra, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Ondricek means anything. Professor An- 
drews will also give an organ recital early in November, for 
which he has spent the summer vacation in preparation; and J. 
H. McKinley will also give an evening of song on the course.. 

The weekly students’ recitals have been very good so far this 
term. Among the numbers especially deserving of mention were 
the Nevin barcarolle, played by Miss Schuler; two songs sung 
by Miss Johnson, and the andante and allegro from a quartet by 
Godard, played by the Conservatory String Quartet. 

B. BrapFrorp MILLs, 
— oe -= 


SAVANNAH. 


Savannan, Ga., October 8, 1895. 
RS. LAUNCELOT HAYNES and Mrs. Ingeborg 
Schreiner sang their farewell to Savannah last night in one 
of the pleasantest concerts heard here in some time. It was a 
testimonial benefit to these two popular ladies given by a com- 
mittee representing the citizens of Savannah, and brought out a 
large and fashionable audience. 

The program was filled by several of the most prominent mu- 
sical people in the city, and was in the hands of Mr. F. E. Re- 
baur, vocal instructor, to whom it did full credit. 

Miss Nellie Jones made her first appearance before a Savannah 
audience, and played three piano numbers with much feeling 
and careful thought. 

Mr. James Douglass was warmly received as he appeared on 
the stage with violin in hand after a two years’ retirement from 
the public, and his playing of the intermezzo from Cavalleria 





Rusticana and a serenade by Gounod showed that during his 
seclusion he has lost none of the brilliancy and sweetness of touch 
which has always characterized his playing. Mrs. Haynes and 
Mrs. Schreiner have never been heard in better voice. Their 
solo work was good, and their duet, Schubert's Serenade, was 
beautiful. Two voices could hardly have blended better, and 
their work showed to admirable advantage the delicate harmony 
of the selection. Mrs. Schreiner sang in good style the Habanera 
from Carmen, and Mrs. Haynes did full justice to the scena and 
aria from Der Freischiitz, her high notes ringing out like the 
clear tones of a sweet singing bird. ; 

A touching scene was the singing of the duet Adieu, of Nicolai, 
by Mrs. Haynes and Mrs. Schreiner in response to an encore 
after Schubert's Serenade, when they held hands and reluctantly 
bade farewell to the audience and to each other. They leave 
here each to go to far different climes. Mrs. Haynes goes to 
Baltimore to-day and Mrs. Schreiner will leave on Saturday for 
Omaha, Neb. 

Again there seems to be a movement on foot to have an opera 
here by amateurs. Mr. A. L. Baker, of Chicago, who conducted 
The Mikado so successfully last year, has been communicated 
with, and it looks as if arrangements will be made to give some 
light opera in December. 

The Music Culture Club have made arrangements to give 
their concerts in the Opera House, and the first one will be the 
Albertini-Linde-De Macchi Concert Company on November 5. 

Lu. T. Lupive. 
oo 


NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., September 28, 1895. 
ag following program was very artistically ren- 
dered last night in Watkins Hall for the benefit of the 
Centennial Chimes Fund : 

Vocal, aria, Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti, Mrs. Alma 
Dahl Dixon ; piano, sonato appassionata, Beethoven, Mrs. W. J. 
Murphy ; violin, Il Trovatore, Verdi, Miss Rosa A. Marquis; 
vocal, The Vain Suit, Brahms; Prinsessen, Grieg; Paa Fjellet, 
Kjerulf; The Bird in the Wood, Taubert, Mrs. Alma Dahl 
Dixon ; piano, Hungarian Dance, Brahms, Mrs. W. J. Murphy ; 
violin, polonaise, Vieuxtemps, Miss Rosa A. Marquis; vocal, 
The Flower Song (Faust), Gounod, Mrs. Alma Dahl Dixon; 
piano, valse, Chopin, Mrs. W. J. Murphy; vocal, For All Eter- 
nity (violin obligato), Mascheroni, Mrs. Alma Dahl Dixon. 

Mrs. Dixon and Mrs. Murphy are of the music faculty of Mrs. 
Clarke’s school for young ladies, and Miss Marquis has charge 
of the violin department of the Tennessee Female College, 
Franklin, Tenn. These ladies have been so well received in 
other cities that the Nashville public looked forward toa treat in 
this concert and was not disappointed. 

Mrs. Dixon's voice is a clear and sweet soprano of wide range, 
and her selections gave her full opportunity of using it to advan- 
tage. I have seldom heard the Lucia aria and the Flower Song so 
artistically given. Each song was sung in the original tongue, 
her enunciation being perfect in each. 

The piano solo numbers by Mrs. Murphy were treated as only 
is possible bya pianist of great ability and artistic temperament. 
Her interpretation of three compositions of such dissimilar style 
showed careful study of the motives of each. 

I was really surprised at the musical ability displayed in the 
violin selections by one so young as Miss Marquis. Everyone 
present was impressed with her magnetism at the first few chords 
of the Trovatore selection, and was thoroughly pleased before 
she had finished. Before she had well begun the great polonaise 
of Vieuxtemps her audience was fairly enthused, and I am sure 
everyone who had the pleasure of hearing this truly great com- 
position presented so perfectly will long remember the occasion. 

We are glad to welcome musicians of such marked ability to 
our city, and trust that we can soon claim them as permanent 
additions to our musical and social world. We are to have 
Xaver Scharwenka with us next month, and a little later Dam- 
rosch with his orchestra and aggregation of opera singers, 

Several concerts are being arranged for the benefit of the Ten- 
nessee Centennial fund, so we shall not lack for musical enter- 


tainment during the entire fall. K. 
oe -—  — 


DETROIT. 


Derroir, October 16, 1895. 

ae musical season in Detroit may now be said to 

have gotten fairly under way. Aftera long period of total 
silence it was ushered in by the opening of our formidable array 
of music schools. Detroit is probably the most beschooled city 
inthe country. I would not dare try to enumerate them on the 
fingers of my two hands. There are schools at every point and 
subpoint of the compass, each having a faculty of from one to 
thirty teachers. There are so many that it would be easy to get 
lost among them. We ought to eventually become a musical 
city, for it would seem as if the support of so many institutions 
must presuppose the enrollment of every child in the city. We 
have schools, conservatories, institutes, academies and—more 
schools. If a new house isseen in process of erection our first 
thought is, Is it intended for a music school ? We now only lack 
a college and university of music to complete the list. Doubtless 
some smart man will happen along soon and establish one of 
these, for Detroit seems to show an inexhaustible fertility in the 
propagation of schools. 

The Melba Concert Company appeared on the 14th of this 
month at the Auditorium, a place reminding one more of prison 
barracks than the abode of song. But it is the only place we 
have that is suitable for large gatherings. Melba created a pro. 
found impression, especially in the mad scene from Lucia, dur- 
ing which the audience sat as if enthralled. She also sang 
beautifully in the garden scene from Faust, but the scene was 
much marred by the paucity of the improvised accessories. We 
have become so accustomed to scenic display of alavish kind 
that makeshifts only have a tendency to excite ridicule. But in 
spite of all disturbing conditions we were grateful for such 
beautiful singing under any circumstances. 


There have been but few local concerts as yet. Mr. Boris 





Ganapol, the zealous Russian baritone, assisted by Mr. J. V. 
Seyler, pianist, gave a recital on the 2d, but I was unable to be 
present. 

Mr. F. P. Atherton, a new arrival among our musical forces, 
has organized an orchestra of amateur players, and has projected 
aseries of popular concerts, the first of which took place on 
September 26. Mr. Atherton’s aim is to develop the capabilities 
of the amateur musicians, and at the same time to entertain 
the public with creditable performances. Mr. S. R. Gaines 
sang a group of songs in a very tasteful and acceptable manner. 

The season promises well if all rumors are fulfilled. We are- 
to have the Thomas Orchestra, Paderewski, Marsick and the 
Damrosch Opera Company for two nights. N, J. Corey. 

— oe 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., October 3, 1895. 
USICAL matters for the season of 1895-6 have 
begun with unusual activity in the various schools and 
studios. The University Choral Union, under the directorship 
of Miss Anna Schone-René, has commenced work with greater 
earnestness than ever, having before it the coming of Mme. 
Melba and her concert company, at which time the University 
Chorus will assist. Minneapolis is indebted to Miss Schone-René 
for so great a treat as the coming of Melba, as it is through 

her management this artist comes so far this side of Chicago. 

The chamber music concerts at the university, which proved 
so enjoyable as well as instructive last year, will be resumed the 
coming winter. 

The year has opened up in a very auspicious manner at the 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music, and the popular director, 
Clarence Marshall, is in good spirits, although he never shows 
any other under any circumstances. . 

The Manning College opens with every department full, and 
its very able president has quite as much as she can do. Mr. Pet- 
zet and his estimable wife are looking much retreshed by their 
European tour, although the shadow of deep affliction has fallen 
upon Mrs. Petzet in the death of her beloved and distinguished 
father. Mr. Petzet’s opera will be performed in Munich during 
the coming winter. . 

The Philharmonic Club (males) have organized their work for 
the season of 1895-6, and their plans are of great import, and it 
is to be hoped the club will be as successful as it has always been 
in the past. H. S. Woodruff, director of the Glee Club, has 
wisely directed the selection of voices, and this club—number- 
ing about forty members—will be an important feature of the 
Philharmonic. G. L. Perera, instructor of the mandolin class, 
has been a most enthusiastic and efficient teacher, succeeding in 
winning great popularity for his favorite instrument. 

Prof. J. Warren Andrews (organist) and Claude Madden (vio- 
linist), together with some prominent soloist, will give some 
artistic recitals during the season both at home and abroad. 
Their success during the last spring months in the West and 
Northwest is sufficient guarantee for the future. Will record 
concerts as they occur. 

The musical department of Stanley Hall (girls’ school), which 
is under the direction of Prof. Gustavus Johnson, is on a better 
footing than ever before. Mr. Johnson, who is eminently fitted 
for his work, is most successful in it, and this branch of instruc- 
tion is gaining in importance every year. Mr. Johnson has just 
returned from his sojourn at Lake Minnetonka, and reports him- 
self in excellent condition for work. 

W. M. Cross has recovered from the bad effects of the sun- 
stroke and looks like himself again. 

A concert was given in the Hennepin Avenue Church recently, 
on which occasion I was delighted to hear again Miss Katherine 
Fleming (contralto), of New York city. It is three years since 
she sung here last, and during that period she has gained wonder- 
fully in finish and style. She always was a very acceptable 
singer in Minneapolis, but her three years’ work has developed 
her artistic ability and a more skillful handling of her voice, 
which is wide and deep and true. She has a pleasing stage 
presence, and personally is very charming. The concert was 
under the direction of T. T. Drill, who is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent work done by hischoir. The chorus is excep- 
tionally good, and he has some soloists of whom he may well be 
proud. Miss Maud Kelley (soprano) is a young lady of whom I 
have written before. She has a beautiful voice, and loves tosing, 
and knows how to sing aswell. We shall hear great things of her 
in the future. A little girl in whom I am much interested is Miss 
Olivia Kaurse. She is but ten years old, possessed of a voice of 
remarkable strength and sweetness. Her share of the program 
was a great delight to the audience. Miss Hayward, the young 
organist and accompanist, will some day be one of the leading 
accompanists of the country, for she is gifted in this direction. 

Mr. Hoevel (violinist) contributed Sarasate's Zigeunerweisen, 
which he played with perfect accuracy and clear cut tonal exe- 
cution. He reads with truth, although he lacks in warmth. 
Still his work is very enjoyable, for he is never careless, or moody, 
and his handling of the bow is easy and assured. The concert 
was a great success. 

A new organization under the name, of the Apollo Glee Club 
was formed on the evening of Monday, September 23, in Con- 
servatory Music Hall. The club is composed entirely of gentle- 
men prominent in the musical circles of both cities, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, who were members of the former Apollo Club 
and Mendelssohn Choral Association. The membership is to be 
limited to about sixty, and their work devoted to the more care- 
ful and scientific study of glee and chorus music. All the 
officers were chosen at this meeting, except the director. Col. C. 
McC. Reeve, president; C. E. Sanford, vice-president ; W. H. 
Eichman, secretary ; G. B. Eustis, treasurer; Clatence A. Mar- 
shall, librarian. 

H. S. Woodruff has returned from his bicycle trip through 
the British Isles. He visited all the cathedrals of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, and enjoyed some excellent music in 
nearly all of them. Mr. Woodruff formed pleasant acquaint- 
ance with many eminent directors and organists, and speaks in 
enthusiastic terms of the class of music used and the methods 
pursued in those old churches. “I have returned,” he said, 
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‘with my nerves toned up—in fact I do not know that I have 
any—and my mind full of the storied music of those old, historic 
churches.” Mr, Woodruff is delighted to resume work upon his 
organ at the First Baptist Church and in his private studio. 

‘ Acron Horton. 
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Axsany, N. Y., October 21, 1895. 

es is beginning to be shown in musical 

circles in this city, and many good things are in store for 
us, Albany, I think, was at one time conceded to be the deadest 
town in the universe, speaking from a musical standpoint ; but 
now it has one of the finest musical associations in the country, 
directed by Arthur Mees, and an amateur orchestra of thirty 
pieces. 

The prospectus of the Musical Association is in the course of 
preparation, and will be distributed ina few days. Among the 
works to be given at the May Festival is Samson and Delilah, 
Berlioz’s Faust will also be performed, with the following solo- 
ists : Madame Clementine De Vere-Sapio, soprano ; Mr. Wm. H. 
Rieger, tenor, and Mr. Max Heinrich, basso. Mr. Heinrich was 
heard as A/ephisto in Faust when the work was given here at the 
May Festival in 1893. Seidl’s Orchestra of forty-five pieces has 
been engaged for the entire May Festival. The Musical Associa- 
tion will give a concert in December and one in February, at 
which the Albania Orchestra will probably assist. 

On All Saints’ Day, November 1, at All Saints’ Cathedral, an 
elaborate musical service will be held. .Organist J. Benton Tip- 
ton has arranged for the performance of Spohr’s Last Judgment, 
in which the male choir of the cathedral, augmented by sixteen 
male voices from Brooklyn and Mr. Goring Thomas, baritone, 
will sing. The Albania Orchestra will assist. 

Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley is arranging for a series of concerts 
under his direction. The first will be an orchestral concert on 
November 14 in Harmann’s Bleecker Hall, for which fifty mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic Society are promised, and 
the program will include Dvordk's symphony In the New World. 

On January 21 and February 11 two chamber concerts will be 
given at Odd Fellows’ Hall. The last concert is to be a song re- 
cital by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

It is understood that both Rivarde and Marsick, the violinists, 
will appear in Albany this season. Ysaye was the first violinist 
that paid in this cityin many years. I wonder how the two 
above are going to pay. 

The Albania Orchestra is hard at work rehearsing, and will 
give two concerts during the seasou. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 


MONTREAL. 


MontTREAL, P. Q., October 16, 1895. 
HE musical season which has begun already 
appears will be greater this season than ever was, and 
Montreal can now be counted among the cities on this continent 
which have a grand opera season of their own. 

M. Durieu, the manager of the ThéAatre Frangais, spent all 
last summer in Paris engaging artists in chorus, and his judg- 
ment has evidently proved satisfactory to the directors of the 
house as well as to the public. The season will last five months 
—five performances weekly of grand opera and opéra comique, 
with a different cast for each. The following is the répertoire 
for the season : 

Les Huguenots, La Norma, Le Trouvére, La Favorite, La 
Dame Blanche, Mireille, Mignon, Le Songe d'une Nuit dE’té, 
Carmen, Faust, Roméo et Juliette, Les Pécheurs de Perles, Le 
Tribut de Zamora, Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Fra Diavolo, 
La Muette de Portici, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Zampa, Le 
Pré aux Clercs, Lucie de Lammermoor, Si j’étais Roi, Guillaume 
Tell, Haydée, Martha, Le ChAlet, Les Noces de Jeannette, Le 
Barbier de Séville, Galathée, La Cigale et la Fourmi, Les Contes 
d@’ Hoffmann, &c. 

The house has been completely renovated, and it is doubtless 
the prettiest theatre in the city. 

The opening night took place on the 3d inst., with Le Songe 
d'une Nuit d’Eté, an opéra comique by Ambroise Thomas, This 
was followed with Verdi's 1 Trovatore. I was unable to attend 
until Friday evening last, when Lousquetaires de la Reine, an 
opéra comique in three acts by Halévy, was produced. The 
house was completely sold out, and the audience was a most 
fashionable one. The following was the cast : 

M. Barbe as Oliver d' Entragues, M. Sylvanas //lector de Biron, 
M.Geoffray as Le Capitaine Roland, Mme. Conte-Bossy as Athénats 
de Solange, Mme. Bennati as Bertha de Simiane, Mme. Perrier as 
La Grand-Maitresse des Demoiselles d’Honneur. The perform- 
ance was a success. Mme. Bennati has a flexible mezzo-soprano 
voice and sings with taste and judgment ; her performance was 
most satisfactory. M. Barbe has a fine tenor voice and uses it to 
the best advantage; his performance was most agreeable and 
received enthusiastic applause. M. Geoffray has a deep bass 
voice, full in volume, and sings with perfect ease, and made a 
noble captain. The rest of the cast were good. The chorus was 
fairly balanced. The costumes and the stage setting were all 
that could be desired. The orchestra under M. Dorel did splen- 
did work. 

On Saturday evening Mireille, an opera comique in three acts, 
by Gounod. The opera had its first production in this city, and 
made a profound impression. Notwithstanding the weather be- 
ing disagreeable the audience was considerably large. The part 
of Mireille was taken by Mme. de Montrieux. It was her first 
appearance, and she met with great success. She has a light 
soprano voice, and knows how to sing. Her acting and singing 
were most graceful. M. Barbe as Vincent was in good form, 
and gave a splendid performance. In the duet with Mme, de 


Montrieux in the third act he was recalled many times before 
the audience and received enthusiastic applause. The part of 
Taven was taken by Mme, Cléry, Ourrias by M. Vérard, Xamon 
by M. Geoffray ; each acquitted himself satisfactorily. 








sized audience. Mme. Conte-Bossy, as Violetta, did herself 
justice from the beginning to the end. Her performance dra- 
matically and vocally was most dignified. M. Déo, the tenor, 
made an excellent Rodolphe. M. Vérard, as Georges d’Ordel, 
gave a first-class performance. He sang and acted with pathos, 
dignity and dramatic temperament. The rest of the cast were 
good. The chorus sang well, and Mr. Dorel conducted with 
skill and authority. ‘The performance onthe whole can be called 
a success. 

Mireille was repeated last night. Il Trovatore is billed for 
Thursday, Si j’étais Roi for Friday, and Bellini’s Norma for 
Saturday. The last named will be looked forward to with in- 
terest by all our local musicians. 

The Schubert Trio, composed of Miss Sophie Myers, pianist ; 
Mr. Silverstone, violinist, and Mr. Charbonneau, violoncello, as- 
sisted by Miss Blackwell, soprano, and Mr. Bourdon, baritone, 
gave their first concert of the season at the Y. M. C. A. Hall last 
night. ‘The hall was fairly filled. The program contained Men- 
delssohn's trio No. 1, op. 49, in three movements ; Liszt’s second 
thapsody, and a Reverie by Vieuxtemps. The trio was well per- 
formed. Miss Myers interpreted the rhapsody satisfactorily. 
She has doubtless capacity for piano playing. If she could go 
abroad to study she would become a great pianist some day. 
Mr, Silverstone played the Reverie most acceptably, and was 
recalled before the audience and obliged to give anencore. Miss 
Blackwell sang songs by Mattei, De Koven and Rutenber. She 
pl d the audi , and was recalled and gave an encore. Mr. 
Bourdon sang the Holy City, by Adams, and Bright Star of Hope, 
by Roboudi, with ’cello obligato, played by Mr. Charbonneau 
with taste and intelligence. The audience demandcd an encore, 
and got it. H. B. Coun, 
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DES MOINES. 


Des Moines, Ia., October 23, 1895. 
EVERAL events of musical interest have taken 
place here the past month. The musical season opened 
with the Bostonians in Robin Hood. They gave two representa- 
tions of it, Friday evening and Saturday afternoon. The Fri- 
day evening performance was poorly attended. Saturday after- 
noon and evening there were two good houses. The Bostonians 
are the real article, andI trust the managers were sufficiently 
well pleased to pay us another visit, for they will be sure of 
drawing paying houses. I tried to see Sam Studley, the efficient 
conductor, but he had rehearsals when I was disengaged, so we 
did not meet. He was an organ pupil of Eugene Thayer at the 
Boston Conservatory when I taught there years ago. 

Des Moines is working hard to become a musical city. A new 
conservatory has just started bere with a full corps of teachers. 
The director is organist at St. Paul's Church, where he has a 
large and quite efficient choir of surpliced boys. 

Dr. Bartlett, of the Des Moines Conservatory, has recently 
made some valuable additions to his corps of teachers. 

There are now five conservatories in full working order here : 
Highland Park, Drake, Des Moines College, Des Moines Conserv- 
atory, but the name of the newone we have not yet learned, 
because it has not sent us a circular. 

Mr. W. H. Heighton, who was at one time correspondent of 
Tue MusicaL Courier, and who is a good ‘cello player, has 
moved to Chicago. Musical and society people will miss him. 

A new $5,000 organ has been put into University Church (con- 
nected with Drake University), and is being exhibited this even- 
ing by Mr. Wild, of Chicago, 

Miss Nellie Aikman, one of Des Moines’ best lady vocalists, 
and a teacher in Highland Park Conservatory, is in Chicago for 
the present, working up some new songs for the winter's cam- 
paign. She is a successful singer, and therefore is in demand. 

I would like to hear Paderewski again this winter, but we can- 
not furnish the $1,500 to bring him here, so we are out. 

James M. Tracy. 
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CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, Ill., October 19, 1805. 
HIS week has been comparatively busy. First, 
there was the Amateur Musical Club, the entire program 
admirably carried by members (all women), and which reflected 
great credit upon everyone concerned. Then we had the Leh- 
man Quartet, with Lillian Blauvelt as soloist. 

The first of the Thursday matinée concerts took place in Stein- 
way Hall, with A. F. McCarrell and W. P. McHenry as con- 
ductors. The program was not of a very exalted character, as 
beyond Mendelssohn's prelude in D minor there was nothing of 
particular interest. 

A testimonial concert was given at the Central Music Hall-to 
Gustave Ehrhorn, who has acted for twenty-two years as director 
of the Orpheus Mannerchor and the Teutonia Mannerchor, and 
also for the Liedertafel Vorwarts. These societies, together 
with the Kreutzer Quartet, comprising a total of 100 voices, gave 
the choral numbers of the program, while Bernhard Listemann, 
Louis Falk and Adolph Erst were among the soloists who con- 
tributed numbers. The very large audience was composed 
principally of the German element, and was of course corre- 
spondingly enthusiastic. 

Leopold Godowsky played Friday for Mr. Mode Wineman's 
pupils at Mrs. H. M. Marks’ residence, 3434 Michigan avenue. 
The program was a short one, but well chosen. Many promi- 
nent musical people were present and were given a delightful 
hour’s enjoyment. Theodore Spiering, the violinist, assisted. 
But the event which overshadowed all others and surprised our 
music lovers was the’ Melba concert. Apparently the manage- 
ment has asomewhat contemptuous regard for Chicago’s musical 
calibre, as the program presented, with but two exceptions, re- 
minded one of an old-fashioned English hurdy-gurdy turned on 
for the benefit of street urchins, with its world worn arias from 
Lucia, Rigoletto and Nozze de Figaro. This is what is termed a 
popular program. True, programs were at a discount ; the audi- 
ence looked wise and nodded its head approvingly to the rhythm 








Seville, and mentally congratulated itself on the profundity of its 
musical knowledge. Only The Maiden's Prayer was lacking, Possi- 
bly, however, the management had gauged its depths, as the per- 
formance which called forth most enthusiasm was Arditi's frivolous 
valse, Se Saran Rose. It was essentially a concert for the 
masses in music, not for musicians; but it paid, and that after 
all is the main, if mundane, desideratum, whether in music or in 
other marts, as was evidenced by the fact that hundreds were 
standing in the gallery, while below there is no denying that 
there were many vacant chairs. Nevertheless scciety was tol- 
erably well represented. 

The company assisting Melba were old favorites, but showing 
something of time’s ravage. There was Signora Scalcti; she 
dies hard, and seemingly finds it difficult to remember that 
when onthe concert platform sheis not attired in the page's 
costume and should change her method of walking. In addi- 
tion to the aria from The Huguenots and Tosti’s serenade, she 
gave Gluck’s great Che Faro; but who, when listening to 
Scalchi’s strident baritones, will not insensibly long for the 
exquisite purity of Giulia Ravogli ? 

Too often passed over for mere glittering superficiality, Bur- 
meister, sound artist as she is, like the babbling brook, goes on 
for ever. She was not in good voice, however, on Wednesday 
night and wisely declined an encore. 

Then we had d’Aubigne, the light tenor, who sang pleasingly, 
but was handicapped by the vastness of the Auditorium. Last, 
by no means least, there was Campanari, who struck the real 
artistic note of the evening by his singing of Leoncavallo's pro- 
logue to I Pagliacci. 

After all the concert was Melba, and Melba fairly surpassing 
herself and granting innumerable encores in addition to the 
numbers assigned her. Commencing with the aria from Hamlet 
she responded to the wild enthusiasm by singing Tosti’s Good 
By, which was a pity anda distinct disappointment. Good By is 
not Italian bravura. 

To the before mentioned Se Saran Rose followed a little 
French chansonette by Landon Ronald. It was lifted out of 
mediocrity by Melba’s finished treatment, but, inasmuch as it is 
unpublished, to form any definite idea of the real composition is 
an impossibility. The quartet from Rigoletto brought the first 
part to a close, and then we had the mad scene from Lucia. 

Denuded of the accessories and etceteras, and minus the envi- 
ronments of ali properly mounted opera, why should not the 
mad scene—or any other scene, for that matter—be sung in or- 
dinary costume? This promiscuous dressing up is gatish and 
grotesque; it reminds one rather of the bizarre effect produced 
by a quick change artist, only that the latter isso much more 
expeditious. 

A young boy, Landon Ronald, conducted a veteran lot of mu- 
sicians, who looked as if they did not appreciate the position, 
and in consequence the orchestra at times was wofully at a dis- 
advantage, notably in the accompaniment to Melba’s aria from 
Hamlet. To-night the Melba Concert Company gives another 
popular program. 

Emil Liebling, whose work is not only executive but instruc- 
tive, is giving a series of historical musical lectures. The second 
took place iast Saturday and dealt with the works of Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein and Chopin. These lectures are of a highly 
interesting character and should be productive of much good, 
tending as they unquestionably do to the best and highest 
development of musical art. 

All Chicago is now looking forward to the reappearance of 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in Steinway Hall, announced for the 
30thinst. This is the first opportunity Chicagoans have had of 
hearing her since she returned from Europe, and, needless to say, 
it will be eagerly embraced. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Conrad Behrens’ Concert. 

R. CONRAD BEHRENS gave a concert on 
Saturday evening, assisted by his pupils, Miss Aurie 
Lagwell, Miss Jennie Hamberger and Miss Martha 
Hofacker, soprani; Mr. Frederick Voelckers, tenor, and 
Mr, Julius Scheuch, baritone. Mr. Jan Koert. violin, and 
Mr. Dirk Haagmans, piano, also assisted. The accom- 

panists were Mrs. Eva Lund and Miss Lillian Julian. 

Miss Jennie Hamburger and Mr. Julius Scheuch, who 
were heard separately in solos and also sang a duet from™ 
the Marriage of Figaro, reflected particular credit upon 
their own intelligence and upon their training. 

An interesting feature of the concert was Mr. Behrens 
own singing of the Two Grenadiers by three composers, 
Reissiger, Wagner and Schumann. There was a large 
audience. 








Manuscript’s First Meeting. 
HE first public meeting of the Manuscript So- 
ciety in its sixth season was held on Thursday evening 
last in Chickering Hall with an orchestra conducted by 
Adolph Neuendorff. 


The composers represented in orchestra! works were 
Max Miihlert (Brooklyn), with a legend, The Crusaders ; 
E. C, Phelps (Brooklyn), in a tone poem, Columbus ; Silas 
G. Pratt (New York), a symphonic suite, and Henry K. 
Hadley (Garden City), a ballet suite, No. 2. Margaret Ruth- 
ven Lang, of Boston, had a vocal number, Sappho’s Prayer 
to Aphrodite, with orchestral accompaniment, and Helen 
Hood, of Boston, had two songs for soprano. Fifty-five 
members played excellently under the baton of Mr. Neu- 
endorff; Miss Zora G. Horldcker and Miss Gertrude 
Franklin were the vocal soloists, and Mr. Louis R. Dressler 
accompanist. 

The audience was unusually large and brilliant. Henry 
K. Hadley was the name of the composer most enthusias- 
tically dwelt upon. His Ballet Suite captivated the house. 
It was in all senses, however, a good representative even- 








La Traviata was presented on Monday evening to a good 





of La Donna e Mobile and Figaro's song from the Barber of 





ing for the society. 
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Poisoning by Playing the Flute. 

T is seldom that a paper by a physician, ona 
] medical topic, is of interest to any but members of his 
profession, so, as a rule, it never reaches the public except 
through the pages of a medical journal, read only by spe- 
cialists, says the Boston Evening Transcript. At the 
recent meeting of the Massachusetts Homoeopathic Medical 
Society, however, there was contributed a paper by Dr. J. 
Heber Smith, of this city, which was not only of absorbing 
interest to the gentlemen who were privileged to hear it, 
but was of a character not only to entertain, but to en- 
lighten, thousands of people who are performers on the 
The paper was entitled ‘ Poisoning by Playing the 
Flute,” and was the result of much and varied research 
and of practical experience. It dealt more particularly 
with a case of poisoning by a cocuswood flute, treated by 
Dr. Smith, and it is especially interesting from the fact 
that the gentleman afflicted is a well-known amateur flute 
player of Boston. 

In speaking of this case, Dr. Smith says: 

‘* The cocuswood, or grenadille, of Cuba and South Amer- 
ica has for many years been employed for the manufacture 
of flutes. Of all known wood, it is no doubt the most 
suitable for flutes, and it is now almost exclusively used. 
It gives a splendidly brilliant and powerful tone, and as 
the wood appears to be somewhat mollified by age and use, 
its tone becomes more mellow and flexible. It is an ex- 
tremely hard and resinous wood, and being therefore pecu- 
liarly non-absorbent, it retains its form under the influence 
of heat and moisture better than any other that has ever 
been tried. But the variety obtained from Jamaica is 
denser and more liable to splitting. 

‘There is most trustworthy testimony from Germany, 
England and America to the fact that cocuswood, and no 
other material, is found by certain susceptible flutists capa- 
ble of producing serious irritations of the lip, necessitating 
the use of a crescent shaped silver or gold lip plate, shel- 
lacked to the mouth hole of embouchure. 

‘‘l am informed that, among others, Mr. George Beyra, 
a much appreciated fiutist here in Boston, was thus 
poisoned, and suffered more or less inconvenience from it 
for three years. He is now compelled, I am told, to usea 
silver lip plate. Mr. William R. Gibbs, the well-known 
player and teacher, cites an instance of one of his own 
pupils, a woman, who suffered from cocuswood poisoning. 

‘* February 20, 1894, an interesting instance of poisoning 
by this wood came under my care in the case of Mr. Will- 
iam Homes, of this city, a devoted flute amateur. He had 
been suffering for many weeks with an obstinate swelling 
and redness of the lip, on which were many patches of 
inflamed skin covered with watery vesicles. These were 
easily broken, but their rupture gave no relief to the sore- 


ness. 
‘* Suspecting the cause, Mr. N. had used oiled silk, gold- 


beater’s skin and several other coverings for the mouth- 
piece of his flute, yet the irritation had continued. To my 
suggestion that he had best sell the offending flute, a costly 
imported favorite, he replied,‘ Not for a thousand dollars ! 
It is the greatest pet I have, next to my wife.’ Besides, he 
had been assured by his teacher that the wood might lose 
much of its virulence after it had aged. Believing the 
inflammation to be purely local irritation from the cause 
suggested, on account of its persistent reappearance, I pre- 
scribed the topical use of a wash of the nitrate of lead, in 
water, 1-2000 solution. 

‘‘After but a week of its use he was entirely relieved. 
All the while he practiced three hours daily, but kept oiled 
silk upon the head joint of his flute, as a precaution against 
further poisoning. March 4,as an experiment, he removed 
the oiled silk, and practiced one hour with his lip in contact 
with the subtle cocuswood. The following evening his lip 
was swollen, extremely red, and three large blotches ap- 
peared, covered with vesicles. Immediate relief followed 
the application of nitrate of lead wash, and in two days the 
lip was well. 

** December 15, 1894, Mr. H. reports as follows: ‘I have 
been experimenting again to establish the fact of flute 
poisoning. I have been entirely free from inflammation of 
the lip since last spring. But last Wednesday evening I 
removed the oiled silk and practiced with lip in contact 
with the flute. Result: a beautiful swelling, which I am 
now endeavoring to reduce with the wash.’ It is of inter- 
est to note that he had suffered a precisely similar experi- 
ence from a like experiment the previous April. 

‘Early in the present month, October, 1895, Mr. H, re- 
ports entire exemption from his trouble, since experiment 
of last December. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this freedom from lip irritation has been due to the fact 
that he has been using a permanent silver mouth plate, 
shellacked to the embouchure of this mordacious pet. 

**It should be placed on record, herein, that Mr. Homes 
is of robust appearance, rather sanguine temperament, 
forty-six years of age, and that he has enjoyed good health 
from early youth. It should be noted, however, as possibly 
accounting in some degree for his extreme and unusual sus- 
ceptibility to the emanations of the cocuswood, that once 
he suffered from eczema for three years, beginning at the 
age of nineteen. The affection was confined to the fingers 
of the left hand. It occasioned the loss of the nails of sev- 


flute. 





eral of the fingers. He was at length cured by a six 
months’ course of Fowler's solution of arsenic. 

** In closing, permit me to call attention to the ethereal 
tenuity of the emanations from this polished and durable 
wood, how subtile, and yet as individual as the stroke of a 
scorpion. Again, is not this an entirely patent example of 
the value of certain drug provings, even though the symp- 
toms be obtained by but one prover in a score, with all the 
rest exempt? To what shall we compare the human or- 
ganism for refinement of adjustment? As in music, it 
would appear of these bodies of ours that the smallest 
curves of external accessory vibrations are superposed on 
the larger ones, and every influence, though apparently 
simple, is in effect a system and an assemblage of an in- 
finity of partial impulses that compose a total in which no 
confusion is remarked. The principle of life can select, 
does select, the pulse of these undulations with which it is 
able to vibrate in unison, and from which, constructing as 
it were a free aerial reed, it raises them to the dignity of 
harmonies immortal though often unheard.” 


MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


H. B. Stevens Company, Boston. 

HENRY PARKER,. Sundown, 

An easy drawing room song with violin or violoncello 
obligato is here offered, which will most probably be made 
to do duty as an offertory solo in many of our Protestant 
churches, because the words refer to rest in God. But the 
style of the music proves it to be better suited to devotional 
recreations in the social circle. The compass required is 
an octave and a semitone from E to F, or (in a transposed 
edition into D) from C sharpto D. The part for a stringed 
instrument is not given ip the piano copy, but so much of 
it that is truly obligato may be easily jotted in with a pencil 
when the piano only is used. Engraving and paper both 
very good. 


JOHN P. MARSHALL, ‘ O Salutaris. 

This solo, for use in Catholic churches, is made available 
for English services by the employment of the adaptation, 
O Holy Father. The music is somewhat weak and there- 
fore unworthy the serious text. Surface thoughts in music 
should have surface thoughts in the language. The accom- 
paniment is in ballad style, and in the interludes the instru- 
ment offers nothing calculated to inspire a large congrega- 
tion or prove worthy a grand organ. A competent singer 
may produce a good effect with it at certain salient points, 
but inferior singers will scarcely be able to hide its inherent 
weakness as ecclesiastical art. Secular words would suit 
better, or at least criticism would be evaded, and com- 
parisons with the works of the great masters remain un- 
challenged. 


M. GOULD DEL CASTILLO, Remember or Forget. 

Christina Rossetti’s words, ** When I am dead, my dear- 
est,” are here prettily set for mezzo soprano voice, having 
F for highest note. The song is simple and therefore may 
prove useful for teaching purposes. 





Ernst Eulenburg, Leipsic, 
CARL HALIR, ‘ é Wiegenlied. 

The second work of this composer is a cradle song for 
violin with piano in the key of D, with atrio or middle 
part in B flat. 

It is very attractive, and the interest evoked at the be- 
ginning is well sustained throughout. The left hand of the 
piano supplies the rocking motion, which is maintained 
until the figure is relinquished, when another is substi- 
tuted which secures the required characteristics in another 
manner. The violin also suggests this swaying to and fro, 
or upward and downward, without becoming tiresome or 
attracting too large a share of attention. The piano occa- 
sionally responds sympathetically to some short melodic 
plaints, and supplies harmonies that interest players. At 
the close the motion is retarded, when more attention may 
be given to beautiful chords and sluggishly moving pro- 
gressions that lead to the final ca/ando or cessation. 


Stanley Lucas, Weber, Pittand Hatzfeld (Limited), 
London, Leipsic. 
E. MEYER-HELMUND, .. . . The Mother's Song. 
Special attention has already been drawn to the singu- 
larly good points found in this little lyric. It is here suffi- 
cient to announce a new and transposed edition in the key 
of C, which renders it available for soprani. 


OTTO CANTOR, . A Silent Night in May. 

The zwigesang of Robert Reinick is here given witha 
translation by C, H. Laubach, and a setting for a solo voice 
with piano accompaniment. The singer requires a com- 
pass of one octave and a fourth, from Cto F. (Transposed 
edition, one tone higher.) The words are suggestive and 
musical and ought to inspire any composer who may pon- 
der them sufficiently. The work of Otto Cantor is regular, 
correct and musician-like, yet does not possess sufficient 
character to enliven, quicken or render one sufficiently 
enthusiastic to demand its repetition. The proof-reader is 
at fault chiefly with regard to accidentals. For instance, 
the penultimate chord has a G sharp in the right hand and 
a G natural in the left. 





Jungnickel’s Concert Project. 
R. ROSS JUNGNICKEL, director of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, of New York, has just 
issued a prospectus for a series of symphony concerts which 
he projects giving in Carnegie Hall on Sunday evenings at 
popular prices beginning on Sunday, January 4, 1896. It 
is proposed to give a series of twelve concerts at which 
soloists of the first rank, to be announced later, will assist. 

The National Symphony Orchestra is a new organization 
composed of seventy of the most prominent musicians in 
New York. The work of the orchestra under Mr. Jung- 
nickel at the promenade concerts given at the Madison 
Square Garden last May may be favorably recalled by mu- 
sicians and public, when the band scored a high artistic 
success, 

The works selected for performance at the forthcoming 
series are of the highest order and embrace many interest- 
ing novelties. The subscription rates, which will be re- 
ceived at Schuberth's, are here printed : 

For Twelve Concerts, For Six Concerts. 

(Whole Subscription.) (Half Subscription.) 
Parquet and box chairs..... $10 $5 
Dress circle, first two rows. 8 4 
Dress circle, other rows.. 6 4 

Subscribers must enchanate their sisesortstie tickets for reserved 
seats at the box office of Carnegie Hall from Monday, December 30, 
until Saturday, January 3, inclusive, The ticket office will be open 
daily from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Among the works contemplated for performance are the 


following : 
pecthores, L. van Symphony No. 2, D major 
Symphony No. 5, C minor 
Symphony No. 8, F major 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3 
Overture, Coriolanus, op. 62 
Septet, variations, op. 22 
soenoedacese seeeeeeee-Piano Concerto, No. 4,G major 
Overture, King Lear, op.4 
*Violin solo, Reverie, op. 8 
” Les Troyennes, La Chasse Royal 
*Suite, Jeux d’Enfants, op. 22 
...*March, Overture and Dances, from the Russian 

opera Prince Igor. 

Overture, Academic Festival, op. 80 
Overture, Gwendoline 
Piano Concerto in E minor, op. 11 
*Tarantelle 


Borodine, A 


Brahms, J 
Chabrier, E 


Overture, Carnival, op. 92 

*Symphonic Poem, Francesca da Rimini, op. M4 
*Rhapsodie Orientale, op. 18 

*Suite, Chopiniana, op. 46 

*Overture, Carnival 

... Symphonie Orientale, op. 84 (Fragments) 

* Second Scherzo, op, 45 

Piano Concerto inG minor, op. 16 

Symphony, No. 9, C minor 

Henselt, A Piano Concerto, op. 16 
Hoffmann, H *Hungarian Suite, op. 16 
w Symphony, Frithjof, op. 22 
Dream Pantomime from H4&nsel and Gretel 


Grieg, E 
Haydn, J 


Klengel, J 
Kretschmer, E *Overture, The Fugitive 
Overture, Le Roi d’Ys 
Divertissement from Fiesque 
’Cello Concerto 
Symphonic Poem, Tasso 


Liszt, F 
*Symphonic Poem, The Visions 


Massenet, J 


*Overture, Peace Jubilee, op. 105 
*Overture, Donna Diana 

*Tone Picture, Wallenstein’s Camp, op. 10 
Rimski-Korsakow *Overture, La Nuit de Mai 
Rontgen, J......-+++. avossccsooore shédedeppead -.. *Suite, Yotunheim 
Rubinstein, A.... Piano Concerto, D. minor, op. 70 
Symphony, unfinished, B minor 

° Octet, Variations, op. 166 
Schubert-Mottl....... WYTTTTTTTITIIiTitiiT tir *Fantasie, op. 103 


Reinecke, C 
Reznicek, E 
Rheinberger, J 


Svendsen, J. We. cieiv eden cdbdinecueea dea eds Symphony, D major, op. 5 
Legend, Zorahayda, op. 11 

..*Symphony No. 1, G minor, op. 13 

Capriccio Italienne, op. 45 

© Ly peneveecseuse vanes Piano Concerto, B flat minor, op. 23 
Wagner, R......eceseeeee ebeene Overture and Bacchanale, Tannha&user 
= Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene 
Ride of the Walkyries 

Siegfried Idyl 

Siegfried and the Bird 

—- ’s Passage to Brtinnhilde. Awakening of Briinn- 

hilde an Siegfried 


id closing scene from the music drama 
Prelude Tristan cat !de 


We rsch, F..*Symphonic Prologue to Dante’ 
irst time in New York. 





— VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 and 128 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 
1 tary Entrance Examination : 
nse 6 nie nme, 6, from 2 to 4 P. M. 
ING—November 6, from 9 to 12—2 to4 P.M. 
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A Golden Opportunity. 

66 F tas tao cites s was but a mere tshinovnik, 

like you and me, before he made his daring plunge 

into the Rubicon that separates dull everyday life from the 

sphere of Art; and see what he brought it to! Rubinstein 

himself is a pigmy to him now. Take heart of courage, old 

boy, you have a brilliant career before you! You only need 

a grain of faith and a deal of pluck, and all the rest is plain 
sailing.” 

The speaker, Michael Ivanovitch Petroff, was a low 
sized, stout, fair haired man of about thirty-four, one of 
those unconscious idealists often to be found in Russia, 
who are never so happy as when they are getting a friend 
out of a difficulty or helping him to a triumph. His com- 
panion, a clerk, like himself, in the service of the Ministry 
of the Interior, answered to the name of Vladimir Skripkin, 
and although a handsome looking man of some thirty 
years or thereabouts, gave one the impression that he be- 
longed to the pitiable category of will-less individuals who 
slink through life as noiselessly as they can, content if they 
get in nobody’s way, and positively happy if they manage 
to keep body and soul together without suffering the pangs 
of hunger or the pains of imprisonment. 

Skripkin had been to the university, but only for a few 
months ; having been found present at an illegal meeting 
of the students, whither he had strayed by the merest of 
accidents, he was rusticated for a year, and never returned. 
In the Government office he was probably the most indus- 
trious and conscientious of all the clerks, never refusing to 
take all manner of extra work, to which he occasionally de- 
voted his evenings. At home he was a musician ; that is 
to say, having been accustomed to play the piano since he 
was eight or nine, he had acquired a thorough command 
over the keys, and could execute almost anything, from a 
waltz of Strauss to a morceau of Tschaikowsky’s, with a 
degree of correctness and sentiment which was highly 
creditable in a petty tshinovnik who received but 80 
rubles a month. He also composed various dances and 
reveries ; but, with the solitary exception of a polka, printed 
at his friend Petroff’s expense, none of them had ever been 
even looked at by a publisher. His one aim in life was to 
make no noise or fuss, and he never suspected that nature 
had destined him to play any great part on the stage of 
life. 

His old friend Petroff, who had been transferred from 
Moscow to Kieff but a few months before, was his trum- 
peter. He had unbounded faith in Skripkin’s genius, and 
had told his colleagues over and over again that if he only 
got a chance to show what was in him Beethoven and 
Wagner could not hold a candle to him. 

‘* Talk about Tschaikowsky, Cui and that lot,” he would 
say; ‘‘why, if Skripkin had a fair start nobody would 
dream of mentioning his name with theirs in the same 
breath !” 

The chance did come at last, and when least expected. 
One night Skripkin was invited to play at soirée dan. 
sante given by one of his colleagues, who was glad of get- 
ing it done gratis, and his success was unparalleled. The 
strongest superlatives were lavished by the company to 
express their pleasure and do justice to his performance, 
He had never been conscious of anything like talent before, 
but how could he refuse the testimony of the ladies, who 
averred that they danced twice as much as usual, owing to 
his waltzes and polkas, which would tempt a paralytic to 
get up and hop about ; or how could he ignore the value of 
the officers’ approbation, who insisted on having two of his 
polkas published at their expense? No wonder that Skrip- 
kin began to feel that, after all, there was something in 
him, some divine spark—call it genius or talent—which 
was worth a good deal more than 80 rubles a month, 
which barely sufficed to pay for his room and keep him in 
food and clothing. 

Two days later the clerks in the Government office were 
putting by their pens and papers preparatory to starting 
homeward, when the door opened and the General himself 
strolled into the room, stately, severe and solemn. The 

general was not a military man, but he could not be more 
abjectly feared or more implicitly obeyed if he had been. 
All Russian officers, once they acquire the title of Excel- 
lency, are generals and their wives ‘‘ generaiesses,” and 
are addressed as such always by their servants and often 
by their subordinates. This particular type of the class, 
in spite of the terror his presence inspired. was by no 
means a heartless or unjust man. But as the clerks never 
saw him except when something had gone wrong and 
somebody had to be made an example of, their knees 
trembled whenever he appeared and their hearts fluttered 
like newly caged birds. This evening the general walked 
straight up to Shripkin, who, standing at ‘‘ attention,” 
turned as pale as a sheet and seemed about to faint. Obvi- 
ously the great man had heard of his musical perform- 
ances, and had come in person to tell him that what they 
needed at that office was an industrious clerk, and not a 
musician. 

‘* You are Skripkin, I believe,” said the General. 

‘** Ye-yes, your Excellency. Skripkin.” 

‘Well, Skripkin, it has come to my ears that you devote 
a good deal of your time to music, Is that true?” 
Skripkin could not muster up sufficient courage to 


formulate a reply. He stood there motionless, fascinated 
by the look of His Excellency, and starring at the lips 
which, when they next parted, might pronounce the terrible 
sentence of dismissal. The awkward pause was broken by 
Petroff, who, stepping forward, replied : 

** Yes, your Excellency, it is true. If I may presume to 
say it, he is a musical genius; not fully developed to the 
taste of a perfect connoisseur, like your Excellency, but he 
has the materials in him. A rough diamond, as it were.” 

Skripkin stood silent, more dead than alive, and uncer- 
tain whether to bless his friend or curse him. 

“* Well, I’m very glad to hear it. Keepitup. Skripkin, 
keep it up. It does you credit. Music is an art that 
ennobles. By the bye, to-morrow there will be a little party 
at my house. We shall have some dancing, and I shall ex- 
pect you to come at 10 o'clock sharp. Then you can give 
us some proofs of your musical gifts;” having said which 
he turned on his heel and walked out. 

The clerks took some time to recover from their astonish- 
“ment, for such condescension on the General’s part was a 
thing unheard of. Then they turned to Skripkin and 
poured forth their congratulations without measure. 

‘** You are a lucky dog,” said one; ** Your career is made 
now!” exclaimed another; ‘‘I shouldn't wonder if you 
married his daughter one of these days,” remarked a third, 
and so on, till Skripkin was fairly intoxicated with pleasure. 

That evening his faithful friend and mentor, Petroff, ac- 
companied him to a restaurant to drink his health, wish 
him success and advise him how to play his cards. 

‘This is the turning point of your life, my little dove— 
the golden opportunity that comes but once,” he said, after 
the second bottle of wine. ‘‘It is now or never. I agree 
with Pavloff, who said you might become His Excellency’s 
son-in-law yet. Just think what that would mean.” 

‘*Oh, the very thought makes me nervous. Whoam I 
to marry a general's daughter?” 

‘‘ You are a musical genius, that’s what you are. Aim 
high, I tell you, now that your chance iscome. Pluck takes 
even cities by storm. Love, like death, levels all; and 
there’s nothing to inspire love like music. Boldly yentured 
is half won. Genius, like water, is bound to find its level, 
and yours will rise a good deal before finding it. Follow 
my advice, have a shot at the daughter and you'll soon bid 
good-by to the wretched, colorless life of a petty tshinovnik, 
who is driven hither and thither like a withered leaf by the 
changing winds.” 

That night Skripkin could not sleep. He sat for hours 
dreaming of the future and in his mind's eye a vast temple 
arose out of the darkness, on which ‘* Hope had her spire 
star high,” and Faith her noble arches. He saw himself 
no longer poor, obscure, down trodden, but the centre of a 
gay and appreciative circle composed of the very cream of 
society, his name on the lips of the world, his portraits ex- 
hibited in the shops, his nocturnes bought up by musicians, 
his operas performed in imperial theatres and bis fame re- 
sounding throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Next evening he spent fully two hours in “ doing himself 
up” for the ball, and when at last he looked as neat and 
attractive as if he had just come out of a bandbox he 
started off in fear and trembling. Carriages were driving 
up to the door when he arrived, and he stopped a moment 
to collect his thoughts. Then he ventured up the staircase, 
fearful of treading on the velvety, bright-hued carpets, and 
listening in trepidation to the violent thumping of his 
heart. He halted once more in the ante-room, and medi- 
tated a hasty retreat on the pretext of sudden illness, for he 
was overcome by the scent of the freshly culled flowers 
and fashionable perfumes, and dazed by the brilliantly 
lighted salon, which seemed one sheet of blazing light. He 
had never in his life beheld anything to compare with it. 
And as for the gorgeous dresses of the ladies—well ! 
Suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder and the Gen- 
eral accosted him : 

“I'm delighted, my dear Skripkin, to see you. Come 
and let me introduce you. This is my young colleague, 
gentlemen, of whose musical talents I was just telling you. 
Sit down, my dear Skripkin, and let us hear something of 
your own.” 

Skripkin sat down to the magnificent piano, trembling 
lest he should not justify the General's confidence in his 
powers. And his first attempt looked very like a failure, 
but he soon drew inspiration from the melodious notes and 
provoked the sincere applause of all present. 

“‘ Very well done, indeed. Come and fortify the inner 
man a little before the dances begin,” said His Excellency, 
and taking Skripkin into the buffet, poured him out two 
glasses of some kind of delicious nectar, the very name of 
which he had never heard before. 

The dances were a perfect success, Skripkin playing 
mostly those of his own composition. During one of the 
long pauses, when the guests were eating ices or drinking 
tea, Skripkin having indulged in several additional glasses 
of *‘ nectar,” wandered about from room to room, and at 
last strayed into the buffet. The only person now there 
was an attractive young lady, simply but effectively 
dressed in a robe of black velvet, with a dazzling diamond 
brooch—as it seemed to him—and a very pretty bracelet on 
her soft round wrist. She was seated at a table before a 








shining, singing samovar, Skripkin’s first impulse was 


to apologize for intruding and to back out. Then he recol- 
lected that this was the golden opportunity foretold by his 
friend Petroff, and that it was to be now or never, if he 
wanted his genius to rise to its proper level. 

“This, then, is His Excellency’s daughter,” he said to 
himself. *‘ But why is she pouring out the tea here, instead 
of enjoying herself in the salon?” he asked himself. Buta 
hasty glance at the soft eyes that looked love, at the 
gorgeous brooch and the costly bracelet, aided and abetted 
by the nectar bred optimism that was fast getting the bet- 
ter of his doubts and fears, removed his misgivings, and he 
stood gazing at her enthusiastically. 

‘*May I offer you a glass of tea?” she asked him in a 
sweet, insinuating voice, that sent the blood boiling to his 
heart. 

‘Yes, if you please,” he replied, taking a seat near the 
speaker. 

‘* You have a marvelous musical talent. I heard your 
playing ; itis admirable. Cream or cognac?” 

** Cogn——- that is, cream ; no cognac, if you please.” 

What happened immediately after this Skripkin never 
knew. He was asa man in a dream ; he spoke and acted 
asif his guardian angel or good genius were pulling the 
wires and he but a human automaton. He only knew that 
it was heaven and earth. When he left that room and re- 
turned to the salon and the piano he had already availed 
himself of the golden opportunity, and felt that he was now, 
indeed, on the main line to fame and fortune, and was 
traveling by a lightning express. For he had actually 
proposed and been accepted. 

“ But perhaps it was merely a dream!” he objected. 
‘‘Could I, Skripkin, have had the nerve, the audacity to 
ask for the hand and the heart of His Excellency’s 
daughter? Why, if I told it to my colleagues they would 
conclude I was stark mad—all except Petroff. But,no. It 
cannot be a dream. There’s the big stain upon my 
trousers, made by the scalding tea which I upset during my 
declaration. Itis a fact. Long live Skripkin!” 

At supper the host proposed the toast of his young col 
league, ‘‘ whose musical talents surprised and delighted us 
all.” The hero looked down the table and up, to catch a 
sight of the future sharer of his triumphs, but she was 
absent. 

“*She is too upset by her emotions; it was sudden,” he 
remarked to himself. 

Then a young lady opposite him startled him by address- 
ing the General as ‘‘ Papa.” ‘The cold perspiration rolled 
down his face in big beads. 

‘*Good heavens! Can it be that I, that she ? but 
no ; how silly Iam. She is his daughter, and this one is 
his daughter. May a man not have two daughters? I am 
not myself to-night and I cannot reason coolly. That's 
what’s the matter with me.” 

Supper ended, the guests arose and took leave of their 
host. Skripkin also advanced and proffered his hand, but 
it was refused. On this his knees knocked against each 
other, his color came and went and the muscies of his face 
twitched violently. 

‘* | have something serious to say to you before you go,” 
said the General, as he left the room to accompany one of 
his most honored guests. 

When he returned Skripkin was alone, but almost lifeless 
from fear. 

‘‘ He'll dismiss me, and probably have me whipped by 
the servants for my impudence in proposing for his daugh- 
ter,” he thought. 

‘* Well, my friend,” began His Excellency in a friendly 
way, ‘‘ I have heard of the romantic little incident that——’’ 
Here a guest, who had forgotten to say something, re- 
turned, and took the General aside. Meanwhile Skripkin 
was himself again. 

‘*He knows all, and he is a party to the arrangement. 
Won't there be surprised faces at the office to-morrow ?” 

The host returning, resumed the interrupted conversa- 
tion, putting his hand on Skripkin’s shoulder. 

**Well, and you managed, while, we were all busy, 
to——” 

‘Your Excellency, I——-I——” 

But he was unable to go on. 

‘* Don't tremble like that,man. I am not reproaching 
you. I highly approve of what you have done. Mrs. 
Snodikoff is a very worthy person. She has been two 
years in my service. She will make you an excellent wife. 
All the better that her brute of a husband made her life a 
misery to her, and left her with two children totally unpro- 
vided for. He is dead now, the ruffian. I'll do what I can 
for her in the way of supplying the trousseau and all that, 
You did a very good and noble action, and I’m sure you'll 
not have any reason to repent it. 

That night Vladimir Skripkin threw himself into the 
Dnieper, and was with great difficulty saved from a wa- 
tery grave by the heroism ofa policeman. He resigned his 
clerkship a few days later, and leaving European Russia, 
settled, of his own accord, in Koorgan, a city of Western 
Siberia, where he lived by giving music lessons to the 
children of wealthy merchants and officers. 

‘** Why not propose to one of your female pupils?” he was 


lately asked. 
**] will,” he replied, ‘‘when fowls cut their teeth,”— 
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Clementine de Vere-Sapio made her first ap- 
pearance since her return with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on October 23 at Providence, 
She sang again with the same orchestra in Bos- 
ton at the public rehearsal and concert on Octo- 
ber 25 and 26, and made a superb success on 
all occasions, and was greeted with enormous 
enthusiasm, She retains all the brilliancy of 
her coloratur, but has gained a larger volume 
and breadth in style. Her noble dramatic de- 
livery Beethoven’s aria, Ah Perfido, has 
everywhere been commented on with praise. 
This artist in her improved development has 


of 


before her a brilliant season. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler made an unequivo- 
cal success at her recital début on Wednesday 
evening, October 23, with the Damrosch Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall. Two concertos and a 
movement from a third she came through with 
unflagging brilliancy. She is now on a tour 
through the South and West, where every date 
has been filled up to January 1. Her colossal 
performance of the Rubinstein D minor Con- 
certo has roused more enthusiasm in New York 
than any piano playing within a lengthy period. 
On her return the pianist will be heard here in 
several concerts, 

Mangioni de Pasquale, the young tenor, whose 
voice has been growing steadily in volume since 
his remarkably successful début here a few sea- 
sons ago, will resume his tour with the Franz 
Wilzcek Concert Company about the middle of 
November, and will remain for twenty weeks. 

Flavie Van den Hende, the ‘cellist, appeared 
at the first concert of the New York Ladies’ 
Trio at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, 
October 22, and scored a fresh success, both in 
solo and ensemble work. She played the andante 
and finale from the Goltermann Concerto with 
power and finish, and was quoted most favora- 
bly for her perfermance in two trios by De 
Beriot and Scharwenka. Numerous engage- 
ments have been made by this new Ladies’ Trio, 
of which Mme, Van den Hende is the regular 
‘cellist. 

George H. Hamlin is another of the good 
artists which Chicago has sent to us recently. 
He has a delightful tenor and sang in New 
York last week for various conductors, among 
them Damrosch, Mees, Brewer and Chapman, 
receiving from them promises for many engage- 
ments later. 

i. ©. Towne, the popular tenor, has returned 
to the city and is in excellent form for a busy, 
prospective winter. He sang at the Seidl con- 
certs at the Beach during the past summer, and 
scored an enormous success at each appearance. 

Ondricek, the famous Bohemian violinist, who 
will arrive here on the steamship Columbia on 
November 8, has already filled nearly every 
date up to January 1. He will make his début 
on November 16 with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. Engagements have been offered 
him to appear before, but he prefers making 
his début with this organization, on which oc- 
casion he will play a fantaisie of his own on 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 


Mrs. Vanderveer Green made a most suc- 
cessful début in Carnegie Hall at the Popular 
Concert on Sunday evening, October 20, when 
she sang the air Mon cceur s’ouvre, from 
Samson and Dalila, with the Damrosch Orches- 
tra. Hersecond appearance, however, at another 
of these concerts on October 27, was even more 
successful, as free from the nervousness attached 
to a début she did herself more justice and was 
accorded a splendid reception. Her voice is 





admitted to be of valuable quality and range 
and her breadth of style admirably suited to 
oratorio, 

J. Armour Galloway is the latest addition to 
our ranks of city bassi. He came from Chicago 
a few weeks ago, and immediately impressed 
all who heard him by his excellent voice and 
style, as well as by his general musicianship. 
Among other things he is a good pianist. From 
among sixty-five candidates he has got the 
position of solo bass at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, and he will further sing in concert 
throughout the winter. 








Cost of an Art Education. 


OW much does it cost a girl to study an artistic 
profession in New York? ‘To begin with, it is neces- 
sary to estimate $40 a month as the very bottom cost of 
living. One can board for that by taking a hall bedroom 
three or four flights up, without heat, and more than likely 
also without room for a piano. By sharing a larger room 
with a fellow student you may be able to get room and 
board for $8, or even for a trifle less, but, at the best, what 
is boarding house diet? And the cheaper the rates the 
more wretched is the trash served for your nourishment. 

New York landladies rival French ones in the possibilities 
they discover in meat bones, old vegetables and cheap 
breads, and they generally lack the Frenchwoman’s skill in 
covering her preparations with something that makes you 
believe you are really being fed. Eight or even $10 a week 
for board means two meals a day, luncheon in many 
cases omitted altogether, and when served consisting of 
something like the breakfast—with meat omitted, coffee or 
tea, and rolls, and a cheese pie or some cake. 

Or you can calculate on better fare by cooking for your- 
self and paying more. There are dear little patches of 
bohemia in New York of which your learn by your second 
year, where you can get into a whole nest of students or 
artists who are all doing for themselves, happily and cosily 
and cheerily. Thatissomething like home. But you cannot 
cook for yourself and sweep and dust, and perhaps also wash, 
without sacrificing precious time, and all sacrifices should 
be made for your art’s sake, not for the sake of economy. 
Your art should always be the primary consideration. 

Every cent saved in living expenses takes from your 
strength, force, talent and chances for success. It is 
wiser to borrow money—if you have talent enough to war- 
rant it—and ‘‘ swing through in good shape,” as someone 
else said. That is the way men do, and they act more 
wisely about these matters than women. Few of them try 
to be Jacks of all trades, and consequently they are able to 
concentrate their efforts on the chief object, keep their 
fresh looks and get through sooner. To succeed in singing 
or acting, in newspaper work or what not, one must be 
strong and gay, pretty, good natured and light hearted. 
Nothing keeps the heart feminine or masculine in a more 
rarified atmosphere than the knowledge that one has a few 
thousand dollars in bank to one’s account, sufficient to 
finish the period of studentship, and the de’il may take the 
years that follow—if he can. 

Well, then, count on $60 and $70, rather than $40, and 
$80 or $100 counts for just so much better. In Paris, where 
students are supposed to be able to live with greater 
economy than any other place,a writer of authority says 
you must count on from $1,500 to $2,000 a year tocover just 
necessary expenses. Surely no better can be done in ex- 
pensive New York. As has been said, in New York there 
are places where students congregate, and by taking a flat 
something on the co-operative plan, with kitchen and bath 
in common, they manage to live very well on $40 a month. 
Their little rooms are all their own, furnished—rather 
meagrely perhaps—with familiar things from home. Some 
of them are veritable Oriental bazars, with bits of furniture 
and bric-4-brac gathered from all sorts of quaint old shops. 
They all take on theair of artists’ studios after a time, with 
their painted and uncarpeted floors, lightly draped win- 
dows, and bright bits of color thrust indiscriminately about. 

Often the makeshifts of living so are really pitiful when 
you come to think about it. But fortunately one does not 
have much time for thinking about it. Such things are 
very immaterial when one’s art is the main object. Yet it 
is well for the provincial, fresh from the free country, 
where plenty reigns and friends are tried and true, to esti- 
mate well the step before he leaps, and to understand what 
it means to pay dearly in the metropolis for what is held of 
little account in towns and small cities. 

Next comes the matter of expenses outside of living. 
From $3 to $5 a lesson is the usual rate in almost every- 
thing—music, painting, acting. Anything less is pretty 
sure to be second rate, and second-rate teachers are the 
most expensive luxury one can indulge in, so high is the 
standard of excellence required in every line. One young 
girl and her mother left a cosey home in San Francisco and 
came to New York, for the purpose of having the girl’s 
voice ‘‘ finished,” expecting that within a few months she 


would acquire a répertoire and secure an operatic engage- 
ment. 

Her teachers out West had told her, and doubtless them- 
selves believed it, that her voice was tremendous, and that 
here she would have a short and easy path tosuccess. The 
two lived very well at first. They were poor, but this was 
hardly the reason why they went for her lessons to a cer- 
tain retired operatic star. It was chiefly because they be- 
lieved he could soonest introduce~her to operatic engage- 
ments. He was not very honest with her, not honest like 
a German or French master would have been, for her voice 
was very small. So she went on studying intricate arias 
and her répertoire, when she should have been kept at 
simple ballads and tone production, and at the end of many 
months she got a place in a light opera chorus, It lasted 
two weeks. The money had been all spent long before, 
and both the mother and daughter had been living on hope. 
The girl's heart was broken by her failure. She could no 
longer practice, and both women were too proud to return 
yto their home and endured the sharpest privations instead. 
So much for second-rate teachers, East and West. A hint 
of the New York standard may also be found in the little 
episode. 

Class work is cheaper and slower, as everybody knows, 
In many branches excellent ‘instruction may be had of 
pupils of the best teachers for $1.50 a lesson and upward. 
It is difficult for students coming in from adistance to learn 
whose methods are best, and there should be no risks run. 
Then the cost of concert tickets, the opera—a big part of 
your plea in coming to New York—the theatres, picture ex- 
hibits—all these count. One dollar may be said to be the 
average cost if you are willing to forego front rows. For 
$1.50 you walk up five flights and then stand. In Boston, 
which is provincial anyway, better arrangements and 
special rates were made for students, but in New York 
there seems to be no way of reduciug the price of tickets. 
There are innumerable incidentals, of laundry and car fare 
and books and materials. Well, do not allow the contem- 
plation of all this to discourage you in the least. Simply 
take it all into your calculation when you are counting the 
cost before coming. To study in the metropolis pays at 
any cost, and with enormous interest, if you are receptive 
and piiable and made of the right material. 

You should dress just as well and no better than you did 
athome. While you are a student it is only necessary to 
keep yourself looking fresh and sweet. Elegance in clothes 
is essential only after you begin to think of establishing 
yourself, Some little latitude is permitted to painters, both 
men and women, in the matter of attire, and for some 
occult reason. But even the successful painters have found 
it well to adopt the best form of conventional dress. 

The last consideration is the time required. You can 
perhaps very well afford to come “ just for a year,” and you 
believe you are going to work ‘‘ so hard” that in one year 
you will accomplish as much as others do in two or three. 
Now the fact is that everybody is ‘‘ working so hard” here 
in New York, the old-established teacher or artist as well 
as the student, and the pace set is so rapid that you will 
find, work as hard as you may, that a year is only a begin- 
ning. If when you come you are only in the developing 
stages, absolutely nothing can be accomplished in less than 
three years. 

It is the same in Paris, in Berlin, or wherever you go. If 
you had excellent preparation one year will profit you en- 
ormously. But donot hope to finish or establish yourself 
in that year. One beautiful Western prima donna came 
out with a blare of trumpets after four years in a Boston 
conservatory. She failed, and not because of her voice, 
which is wonderful. She was advised that she needed a 
New York reputation, so she studied for another year, and 
then sung for $50 a night—after excellent advertising—in 
concerts. That was pretty good, but it did not last. Then 
she married, and meant to give up the fight for recognition. 
But her husband and she are in Paris, where she studies 
night and day, and some time before she dies all her prepa- 
ration may avail, and she may make money and plenty of 
it. So much again for the standard to-day for artists. 

The prospect is slightly less discouraging in other things 
than music, but the differences in standard between all the 
arts—painting, singing, literature, expression, elocution, 
teaching, acting—are very slight. Art is a serious business. 
But so are most things in life. Take, then, the very best 
possible preparation, and aim at nothing short of first 
place. Nothing else pays.— Zhe Sun. 





Mascagni.—Mascagni intends to pass the winter in 
Germany. He will visit all the great cities and opera 
houses and return to Berlin for the production of his Rat- 
cliff in the Royal Opera House. 

Edward German.—The music given in London at 
the performances of Romeo and Juliet is by a young com- 
poser, Edward German. It consists of a prelude, a pas- 
torale, a nocturne, a pavane and a very tragic introduction 
to the fifth act. The music is very highly praised. 

Riedel Verein.—The Leipsic Riedel Verein is study- 
ing for its winter season Liszt’s Graner Messe, the Utrecht 


ubilate and Berlioz’s Te Deum, and in May will hold a 
andel Festival, at which Deborah and Hercules will be 
given. Kretschmar will not leave Leipsic and 





settle in London, 
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NOTICE. 


As Tuesday, November 6, will be Election 
Day, and Tuesday being the chief press day 
for “ The Musical Courier,” there may bea 
few hours’ delay in the publication of our 
next week’s issue. This notice will ex- 
plain it. 








HE Starr piano has been placed with R. Lertz & 
Son, Baltimore, Mr. Wiegand, who placed the 
Starr with Bellak, of Philadelphia, having arranged 
the matter. Wiegand is at it as hard as a traveling 
man can work, and is accomplishing fine results. 


oF 

HE production of pianos this year will prove to be 
pretty nearly up to the 1892 level, but, of course, 

not up toit. Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati houses 
will be chiefly responsible for this, although Phila- 
delphia and small cities have materially aided in 
bringing about the result, and it is a result that should 
have its greatest effect in 1896, the year which will, 
after all, prove to be the transition year. We must 
pass the 1892 limit next year. It must be done. 


oR 


HE Chicago Dispatch of Friday, October 18, selects 
Mr. Wm. D. Byrne, of Lyon & Healy, and Mr. 
James K. M. Gill, as representative advertisers, and 
prints their pictures as being the two men best portray- 
ing the trend of advertising as applied to the music 
business. We agree with the Dispatch only in part, 
for no mention of the word advertise should 
be made in the piano business without the thought 
of Mr. A. G. Cone, of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, who has done some of the most original 
and effective work that has ever been accomplished. 
We don’t belittle either Mr. Byrne or Mr. J. K. M. Gill 
when we force Mr. Cone into this position—he is such 
a master of the art that anyone should be glad to be 
in his company, 
oe 
OW seldom do we meet piano men at piano or 
other concerts! At the great performance of 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler at Carnegie Hall last 
Wednesday, outside of the Steinway people Otto 
Braumuller was the only piano man present. At the 
Philharmonic concerts we occasionally run across 
Mr. Julius Krakauer; the whole Krakauer family is 
musical. 

At the Chicago concerts one can find Mr. A. M. 
Wright, of the Weber house ; Mr. Joseph Shoninger, 
of the B. Shoninger Company; Mr. Clayton F. 
Summy, and but very few others. 

The Boston piano men who patronize concerts and 
pay for them are Messrs. E. P. and H. L. Mason ; Mr. 
Fred. Powers, of the Emerson forces; Mr. Pond, of 
Ivers & Pond (excellent musicians, too), and Mr. E. 


NSTRUMENTS of the very highest order, artistic, 
scientific structures, such are the Chickering 
pianos now made at a great rate in the large Boston 
factory. Some of the recent concert and drawing 
room grands are simply marvelous in tone and 
touch. The old house does know how to make great 
pianos. 
oF 
HERE are some of the salesmen in the lower 
paths of piano life who think—some who take 
up such a pile of time thinking that they don’t have 
much left to get out and close up sales, Every trav- 
eler who has gone through the apprenticeship of a 
year or twoin small towns knows this, and knows a 
score or more men who, if they but put into operation 
the ideas which they exhale with their cheap cigar 
smoke, might make something of themselves. And 
there are numbers of them, too, men of a trifie higher 
grade, who don’t think more than a few thoughts, 
which they expound to every listener who can be 
detained long enough to hear them. Every traveler 
knows this class, too. And the sad part of it all is 
that the average traveler thinks that all he is called 
upon to do in such cases is to cater to the character- 
istics of the two classes of men, to humor them and 
jolly them along, so that at the end of one year the 
poor creatures are no better off than they were at the 
end of the last year and think and talk that they 
are doing well. 


MONG prominent scale draughtsmen who have 
demonstrated ability combined with original- 
ity, and whose labors have brought forth acknowl- 
edged results, we may mention Stephen Brambach, 
of the Estey Piano Company, and his brother, Alois 
Brambach, of the Brambach Piano Company, of 
Dolgeville; C. C. Briggs, Sr., of the Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston ; Frank Conover, of the Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago; S. Hausing, of Hausing & 
Scott, of New York ; Theo. P. Brown, of the Brown 
& Simpson Company, Worcester ; S. Mennig, of the 
McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta; Mr. Geiger, 
of Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo; Lavin Blasius, of the 
Blasius Piano Company, Philadelphia; Mr. Kuder, 
of Sohmer & Co.; Mr. Moore, of the A. B. Chase 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio ; Lindeman, of the Linde- 
man Piano Company, New Ycrk. Mr. La Grazza and 
Mr. Alexander Krell are well-known scale draughts- 
men and so is certainly Mr. Paul G. Mehlin. Mr. 
Karr, of the Bradbury factory, is another, and so is 
Mr. Gramer, of the Emerson Piano Company, Bos- 
ton. A well-known artisan in the same line is Mr. 
Holmstrom, of James & Holmstrom, and Otto Kroe- 
ger learned the rules from his late father, Henry 
Kroeger. 
We have always had a high regard for the abilities 
of the Andersons—the one with the Anderson Piano 
Company of St. Paul, and that remarkably gifted 
piano maker Anderson with the Smith & Barnes 
Piano Company of Chicago; their work as draughts- 
men has been highly praised on many occasions. 
Muehlfeld, of the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Com- 
pany, and both Strich and Zeidler are thoroughly 
equipped piano scale draughtsmen, and so is Mr. 
Rorke of the Chickering house. Mr. Newby, of 
Newby & Evans, is another. 
All this is told because it has been doubted that 


ing a piano scale is continuing parallel with the ex- 
pansion of the piano trade itself, and the list we pub- 
lish constitutes just about one-half of the men who 
occupy rank in that profession. We must not forget 
young Stanley, late of the Reed & Sons factory, Chi- 
cago, although he is by no means the last on the list. 


ABOUT THE STECK. 











CARLOAD of Steck pianos was received by the 
B. Dreher & Sons Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a few days ago. This item of information has a 
deeper significance than appears on the surface. 
Among other things it means that the B. Dreher & 
Sons Company is determined not only to represent 
the Steck piano, but to purchase, to handle and 
necessarily to push these beautiful instruments and 
get them into the drawing rooms of the best Cleve- 
land and Ohio families, and this also means an elevat- 
ing of musical culture in that section, for with the 
greater dissemination of high-class pianos, high- 
class music must keep step. 

The B. Dreher & Sons Company should be heartily 
congratulated on the acquisition of the Steck agency, 
for the Steck is one of those American pianos that 
has done so much to give renown and distinction tothe 
piano asa musicalinstrument. The name of Steck 
is indissolubly associated and attached te musical 
fame, to musical advancement in this country. The 
instrument bearing that name has fulfilled a definite 
function in aiding, in assisting in the rapid develop- 
ment of a high and cultured taste for the best class 
of music. 

Consequently any firm which represents and han- 
dles the Steck piano advances its own standing, 
its own reputation and its own interests in its com- 
munity. It adds to its own fame by representing the 
famous Steck ; it adds to its own reputation by con- 
trolling in its section the reputable Steck. And here 
let us add some additional thoughts that have come 
to us in the contemplation of the subject. 

The Steck piano of to-day is the best Steck piano 
ever made by Geo. Steck & Co. Together with the 
general development of piano tone and touch, the 
Steck piano has kept step in its own inimitable 
fashion, and it is in consequence a more beautiful 
musical instrument, a more responsive factor for the 
student, a more delightful companion for the artist 
than it has ever been in its remarkable career or at 
any time in its history. It has a development of its 
own, which necessarily must by this time have 
reached great proportions, considering the original 
elevation from which it started. 

It is not our purpose at this time to give any de- 
tailed sketch of the various styles of Steck pianos 
made ; in fact it would be contrary to the purport or 
object of these lines to go into details at all. We 
merely desire not only to call attention to the im- 
portant item just recorded by expressing the con- 
victions this paper has on the Steck piano, a piano 
which has never yet failed to give the most complete 
satisfaction to all those whose musical knowledge 
and intelligence endows them with the privilege of 
judgment. Whenever and wherever it has been 
sold it has given unequivocal satisfaction and fulfilled 
its mission in accordance with the claims of its 








W. Tyler, for years a conscientious attendant, 


the number of men capable of drawing and develop- 


makers. 
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TRADE MEN IN POLITICS. 


HE nomination of F. G. Smith for the mayoralty 

of Brooklyn by the Prohibition party, a nomi- 

nation which is in the nature of things a mere 

honorary one, calls to mind some members of the 

music trade who were not only nominated but have 
held office. 

The name which comes first into prominence is that 
of Wm. Steinway, who has been a member of the 
Electoral College anda member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and who refuses to run for mayor 
of New York as regularly as that office is open to be 
run for. Much higher offices than the mayoralty 
have been tendered Mr. Steinway, but have been 
consistently refused, though he is at all times high 
in the councils of the Democratic party. 

The Hon. Levi K. Fuller, of the Estey Organ 
Company, has been once Governor and once 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State of Vermont. F. E. 
Warren, of the Warren Mercantile Company, of 
Cheyenne, has twice been elected to the United 
States Senate and is now a member of that body. 
Matthew Griswold, of the Shaw Piano Company, has 
been sent to Congress several times. Judge Wick- 
ham, of the A. B. Chase Company, has been in 
the House of Representatives; Johnson Cornish, 
of Cornish & Co., has been elected to the 
United States Senate, and C. G. Conn, of Elk- 
hart, is still a member of Congress. Edwin C. 
Miller, of the Henry F. Miller concern, has been 
Speaker of the House in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Co., and the late Col. Wm. Moore have been mem- 
bers of that body. Theodore P. Brown, of the Brown 
& Simpson Company, has been a selectman of his 
town and has had the nomination for mayor. 

George T. McLaughlin, of the New England Piano 
Company, has been a delegate to the Democratic 
National Committee, and enjoys the unique position 
of being at one and the same time on terms of 
intimacy with Senator David B. Hill and President 
Cleveland. Mr. McLaughlin has his summer resi- 
dence near Gray Gables, and is a constant companion 
of the President when they both are enjoying vaca- 
tions. 

A. C. Chase, of Syracuse, has been in local politics 
for years and has been postmaster of that city. 
J. W. Martin, of J. W. Martin & Brother, has been 
collector of the port and has, we believe, held minor 
office in his city. John Henricks, of Pittsburg, has 
held office,and Benjamin Starr has been on the National 
Democratic Committee. Mr. Otto Sutro once ran for 
sheriff of Baltimore, Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. 
Kimball Company, has been at the head and front of 
the reform movement in Chicago, and Mr. R. M. 
Walters has always been identified with local politics 
in New York city. There are doubtless others, but 
the above make a good showing. 








PIANOS SENT ABROAD. 


——- 2. 


William Knabe & Co., piano manufacturers, have with. 
in the past few days shipped on order a fine piano to Hong 
Kong, China. This is the first shipment of a piano 
that has been made to that city from Baltimore. The same 
firm made a large shipment to Japan on a Government or- 
der a few years ago. It has also developed a trade in 
pianos with Mexico, and is constantly making large ship- 
ments of instruments to the City of Mexico and other places 
in that country. 

HIS item is copied from the Baltimore Sun and 
must be welcome news to those who believe in 
the export trade. Itis an excellent idea to introduce 
the Knabe piano in Hong Kong, where, we understand, 
classical music is vigorously cultivated by the man- 
darins, some of whom, since having been deposed as 
a consequence of the Chinese-Japanese war, are now 
giving lessons and practieing according to the Bun- 
delcund method with stiff wrists and limber finger 
joints. Deppe is very much deprecated in the Hong 
Kong school of piano practice. Hitting from the 
shoulder is, however, cultivated in view of a possible 
revival of hostilities. 

It would be very interesting to learn what the Gov- 
ernment of Japan has been doing with the Knabe 
pianos ordered ‘‘a few years ago.” They may have 
been the real cause of the war. As to Mexico, we 
think it an excellent market for Knabe pianos on ac- 
count of the great number of classical recitals that 
occur in Montezuma’s Hall, The Jerome Hopkins 





touch prevails there, and piano recitals are usually 
accompanied by choruses of Mexicans seated on 
bronchos. After each performances the sombrero is 
passed around for the usual collection. No assassi- 
nations are permitted during the performances, and 
anyone offending against this order is compelled to 
listen to a Knabe uninterruptedly for three and a 
half hours. 








THE BRICCS. 


URING the past six months THE MUSICAL COURIER 
has been studiously silent regarding the Briggs 
piano, awaiting further developments in its evolution. 
Case, case-style, finish, general character and con- 
struction have all been exhaustively treated, and we 
are free to say that the piano is of such standard that 
its musical value should become a question of more 
deliberate attention, for the scale development, the 
workmanship, the question of tone and that of the 
touch have become paramount and have made the 
proper impression with the dealer and with such 
judges whose unbiased opinions enjoy respect. 

The Briggs people have always been most modest 
in their attitude as claimants for piano honors and in 
proclaiming or exploiting themselves. This element 
was, years ago, at the bottom of their refusal to go 
into the columns of the trade press in such a manner 
as to call attention properly to the truly excellent 
piano they were building, say at least fifteen years 
ago. 

We remember the instrument thoroughly, having 
used one for a half dozen years incessantly for prac- 
tice and study, and at the end of that time, although 
not a dollar had been expended for repairs, the piano 
brought more than its wholesale price. And it was 
perfcctly adapted for piano practice, which, of 
course, means that its touch was responsive, its re- 
peat prompt, its tone sympathetic, so as to attract us 
instead of repelling, as so many pianos do, and its 
general character, even after all these years, 
was musical. 

In all these years there has been no abatement in 
the effort to continue on the line of improvement, 
and there is consequently a Briggs piano before us 
now which is of a high order of general musical ex- 
cellence, a creditable example of fine workmanship, 
skill and scientific concept. That is the impression 
which has just been made upon us by the latest 
specimens we have tried and examined. 








A TESTIMONIAL QUANDARY. 


HE day was one of the most beautiful in the In- 
dian summer, one of those days of recent weeks 
when the cloudless sky and balmy zephyrs and the 
rustling leaves and crowded streets with handsome 
dames made outside life a delight to the soul, but 
also one of those days when the office was full of call- 
ers and everybody on the paper had to remain inside 
and attend to the inquiries that are constantly made 
in an establishment like this. One of the fleet flooted 
boys brought a note upstairs; on it the name of a 
well-known New York pianist. ‘* What does he want 
here?” said the editor. ‘‘Is he downstairs now? 
Yes? Send him up in ten minues.” 

The two ahead of him had completed their mis- 
sions, and our old friend came in somewhat out of 
breath, and, wiping the perspiration from his weather- 
beaten brow, he said: ‘‘I am going to ask youto help 
me.” ‘‘WhatcanIdofor you?” ‘Look here; the 
thing is this,” said he, with considerable subdued ex- 
citement, ‘I wrotea testimonial for a piano manu- 
facturer ; that is, he wrote it for me and wanted me 
to sign it, but the language was too strong ; it com- 
mitted me too much, and I sent it back after scratch- 
ing out some of the words. He promised and prom- 
ised to send me a check, and now that he has not I 
want you to expose it.” 

‘What was the amount of the check you say he 
promised to send you?” 

“e $50." 

** $50?” 

** Yes, that is just what So & So and They & Co. 
and He & Son and Somebody & Co. and Others & 
Others paid me for the testimonials I wrote for 
them ; I didn’t have the slightest trouble. All those 


firms are absolutely honorable ; they paid me just as. 


they promised, and I haven't the slightest thing to 
say against the use of my testimonial. They agreed 
to give me the $50, they paid as they agreed, but this 





firm does not pay, and you can publish it and expose 
them.” 

‘* But then how about you?” 

“What about me?” said the awakening pianistic 
intelligence. 

‘Why, if we publish this little story, this jeremiade 
of yours, we must necessarily mention your name.” 

‘* Yes, I see.” 

‘‘Well, that will then show that you sold your 
opinion, your judgment, for a $50 bill.” 

“Certainly ; of course.” . 

‘If you sold it for $50 to this house and that fact 
becomes known, don’t you see that the testimonials 
you have given to the other piano manufacturers will 
be valued at $50 a piece, which means that you will 
make them valueless?” 

“Oh, yes. I see what you mean,” he answered 
somewhat convinced and rather subdued. 

‘‘Now, if you really want it known that you sell 
your opinion to any piano maker for $50; that your 
testimonials can be purchased in quantities at $50 
apiece, we can go right ahead and publish the fact ; 
it will be interesting and it will help the testimonial 
business.” : 

‘I guess you better wait. I will also wait, for the 
firm may, after all, send me the check,” and with 
this our friend hobbled out as if he had the gout. He 
forgot to pay his overdue subscription, but this was 
probably owing to the mental struggle he was under- 
going. We believe the fifty balls finally reached him. 


COX RETIRES. 
a nae ee 
R. GEORGE C. COX has sold his interest in the 
firm of Crawford & Cox, Pittsburg, Pa., to Mr. 
T. S. Crawford. Mr. Cox’s future movements are not 
announced. 














CABLE. 
_ oe 

ANY remarkable characters have been produced 
in thecourse of the evolution of the music trade 
of America, but we doubt if there is a man in it who 
has, with such rapid strides, reached such great emi- 
nence and so commanding and influential a position 
as Mr. H. D. Cable of Chicago. A dozen years ago 
the name of Mr. Cable was relatively unknown in the 
trade, unknown in the great sense. People knew 
that there was someone of the name of Cable control- 
ling the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, but that 
was all. To-day Mr. H. D. Cable is in the very fore- 
most rank of the few foremost men the trade has by 
common consent selected as its types, and he is one 

of its purest characters besides. 

There are men of great prominence who are 
credited with vast scheming ability, with wonderful 
shrewdness, with marvelous financial talent, with in- 
born executive gifts, with administrative force, with 
keen judgment of human nature, with judicious tem- 
perament and the sense of anticipation highly de- 
veloped. Yes, there are such men in the trade, and 
Mr. H. D. Cable is one of them, but also one of that 
very stamp of men who is not at the same time 
charged with being unscrupulous. The world usually 
charges such men with the facility of adjourning 
what is called the conscience sine die, but Mr. Cable 
has never been so charged. 

He is invariably looked upon as a man of sterling 
character who will not consent to any deviation from 
the path that is straight. No matter how great he 
has become, how vast his power and influence in trade 
circles, how formidable his word, his decision—all 
this has not been acquired by him at the sacrifice of 
his character, and that is the real, true, genuine 
source of his greatness. 


DEVINE SELLS OUT. 


_- SP 


R. C. H. DEVINE, who has been doing busi- 
ness in Buffalo under the firm name of C. H. 
Devine & Co., having sold his stock to Messrs. Den- 
ton, Cottier & Daniels, has accepted a position with 
the latter concernin the capacity of retail salesman. 








R. SAMUEL HAZELTON, of Hazelton Broth- 

ers, has been traveling through the West in 

the interests of business. He returned on Monday 
night. 

Mr. Hazelton indulges in these still hunts several 
times each year, and always returns home well con- 
vinced of the loyalty of the firm's dealers and the 
continued favorable reputation which the Hazelton 


Brothers pianos are enjoying. 
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R. RUDOLF DOLGE left New York on Tues- 
day night to attend the annual meeting of the 

C. F. Zimmermann Company at Dolgeville, N. Y., 
to-morrow, Thursday. Two carloads of Autoharps 
will be shipped from the factory there within the 


week ending November 2. 
o< 


R. AND MRS. WILLIAM F. DECKER returned 
last week from their wedding trip, and Mr. 
Decker has settled again into the details of the large 
business under his control. The famous Decker Broth- 
ers pianos will continue to merit the approbation of the 
many dealers handling them, who will be delighted 
with the more than ordinarily handsome case work 
now being turned out. 


EORGE BOTHNER, manufacturer of grand and 
upright actions, at 135 and 137 Chrystie street, 

says that he is well satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of his business, everything taken into considera- 
tion. He is gradually increasing his output, and his 
actions are meeting with the highest commendation 
from the manufacturers using them, They are finely 
finished and honestly made throughout. Mr. Bothner 
is a young man and a good business man. 

oe 

OHMER & CO. say that business prospects are 
brightening. D.S. Andrus & Co., of Williams- 
port, Pa., who are among the most active and 
prominent of the Sohmer dealers, placed a substan- 
tial order for both grands and uprights recently. 
Also E. Fisher, of Los Angeles, Cal., another good 
Sohmer dealer, ordered a carload of instruments, 
which were shipped last week. There is consider- 
able activity both in the factory and retail warerooms. 


ba 


HE Milwaukee Sentinel not long since celebrated 
its semi-centennial anniversary with a parade, 
something after the order of the Madi Gras, of New 
Orleans. Among the floats was one by Edmund 
Gram, representing the progress in musical instru- 
ments, which was greatly admired. 
On the platform was a piano 100 years old and sev- 
eral of more modern origin, including a self-playing 
piano. 
Edmund Gram is the agent for the Decker Broth- 
ers and other well-known makes. 


oR 


‘* (\NE Hundred Years of American Commerce” 

is the title of a great work on American com- 
merce, by one hundred Americans, edited by Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, LL. D., and to be published by D. O. 
Haynes & Co., New York. Hon. Levi P. Morton con- 
tributes the article on American Banking; Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright on American Labor; Shepard 
Homans on Life Insurance ; Warner Miller on Ameri- 
can Paper Mills; Philip D. Armour on the Packing 
Industry, &c., &c., &c., and William Steinway on 
American Musical Instruments. 

oo“ 


HE Brambach factory at Dolgeville has facilities 
ready and readily at hand surpassing those of 
any other we know of. For instance, taxes are 
merely nominal ; land in all directions at reasonable 
prices and on more reasonable terms, most of the 
material beginning with lumber and cases in sight of 
the factory, and shipping facilities East, West North 
and South unsurpassed. When a factory is situated 
under such favorable auspices it is but natural that 
the product will embrace all the advantages of the 
plant. The Brambach pianos are for these reasons 
alone absolutely sure of a prosperous future. 


ore 


** F\VERY time I read in your paper about how 
little we salesmen know about pianos,” said 
an energetic Indiana retailer last week, ‘“‘I grow 
angry. I'll admit to you that there are a whole lot 
of salesmen who know more about pianos as pianos 
than I do, and I hope for my own sake that I know 
more than some others, but let me tell you that I’ve 
worked for three dealers in the town I live in now 
and I’ve worked for two houses in other places, and 
the reason I couldn’t get along in any of them and 
the reason I’m in New York now looking for a job at 
almost anything is because the people I worked for 
didn’t know anything about pianos themselves. 
“I don’t want to go into an argument on the subject, 
I only speak of it because it comes up in your col- 
umns every once in a while, but I'll wager that the 


hill, Sussex, England, and fitted it up as his country seat. 


about pianos as the general run of the salesmen 
they employ. 
own salesmen and who don’t know any more from 
being in that position, but I mean that the average 
dealer, who in a fair sized city sells 100 or 150 pianos 
a year, does not know as much about pianos as the 
salesman who works for him. And my experience 
has been that this same class of men won't permit a 
salesman to express an opinion of the goods he buys 
or advise him in their selection. Mark my words, 
it’s the poor piano that makes the poor salesman.” 


os 


HE MUSICAL COURIER presents an issue of 

56 pages this week, one of the surest signs of a 

fall awakening in trade and the opening of the mu- 
sical season. 
Being the representative music paper of the world, 
it feels the change instantly in news and advertising, 
and this week an inlay of four pages was found nec- 
essary at the last moment to provide for everything. 
We also present to the trade in this issue the first 
complete trade paper story of the Chicago trade din- 
ner given last Saturday night. 








Mayer’s Country Home. 


HE name of Daniel Mayer, of London, is now 

known throughout the whole musical world, and also 
among the best elements of the music trade, although he 
is a very young man, having hardly attained even those 








years that are supposed to bring the experience so necessary 
to a career of such versatility of accomplishments. 

Daniel Mayer is head of the English house of S. & P. 
Erard, London, and he has control of the Erard pianos forall 
English speaking countries. He is also head of the Con- 
cert Direction Daniel Mayer on Regent street, London, 
which does a large business in the management and the 
placing of musical artists in all sections of the globe. 

It was in his capacity as a manager that Daniel Mayer 
came to America with Paderewski, who from the beginning 
of his career had placed his destinies in the hands of Mr. 
Mayer. The co-operation between these two gentlemen 
has been productive of results that are now considered as 
the most phenomenal ever attained by any instrumental 
artist, including such names as Paganini and Liszt, for 
while these two played to great audiences and filled concert 
hall coffers with large receipts, no tournées of any short 
periods or for a limited time brought such financial results 
as the Paderewski concerts and recitals in this country and 
London. 

Mr. Mayer has recently purchased Collington, near Bex- 


It isa typical English home in the southern part, near the 
Channel, and, as the illustration shows, has that attractive 
rural appearance that is so characteristic of country homes 
on the other side. He will reside in it during the greater 
part of the year and embellish it with the artistic environ- 
ment congenial to his taste and that of his accomplished 


I don't mean dealers who are their 


mediately, giving experience, salary wanted, &c. 
& Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





The Madam Besson. 


Lonpon, Oct, 22.—Fontane Besson, a musical instru- 
ment manufacturer of this city, New York, Paris and St. 
Petersburg, has obtained a warrant for the arrest of his 
wife, who is now in Seville, Spain, on the charge of steal- 
ing $35,000 from him. Mrs. Besson left London in August, 
taking her daughter and the money with her, 

An English detective has gone to Seville to arrest her. 
She denies having stolen the money, and asserts that the 
manufacturing business conducted under the firm name of 
F. Besson & Co. is really hers and that the money is the 
proceeds of that business. 


HIS cablegram appeared in the daily press last © 

week. We suppose the Besson interests were all 
delighted to get rid of the madam, who was a great impedi- 
ment to the development of the business. Whether she 
stole the $35,000 or not will be decided in court in case 
they get her. 








MASON & HAMLIN. 


A Letter from Japan. 


TOTTORI, Japan, September 11, 1895. 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin Company: 

GENTLEMEN—The piano has had an eventful career in 
some ways as any in Japan, I suppose. 

The steamer it came on was captured and held some 
weeks by the Chinese. On arriving late in Japan it had to 
be transported over sundry railroads and at last carted on 
a handcart 70 miles over two high mountain ranges by 
terrible roads. Since then it has passed a cold winter and 
a hot summer, both terribly damp. In spite of that, and 
the fact that it has not been tuned since leaving your ware- 
rooms, it retains its pitch and tone delightfully. 











Cc. & K. in Baltimore. 


OLLINGSHEAD & STULTZ, of Baltimore, 
Md., have taken the agency for the Gildemeester & 

Kroeger pianos, and will run them as their leader. 

Mr. Stultz was in this city during the past week and per- 

fected the above arrangement. 

Hollingshead & Stultz are also handling the Needham 

pianos and organs. 








Jacot at Home. 


FTER various delays and disappointments 

Jacot & Son are now at home in their new warerooms 
on Union square. Their large stock of Swiss musical 
boxes and musical novelties is advantageously arranged 
and the store presents an artistic appearance. 








Peek & Son’s Insurance 


OLLOWING is the amount of insurance carried 

by Peek & Son on their piano factory on West Forty- 
seventh street, this city, which was partly destroyed by 
fire two weeks ago: 


N. Y. Cen, Lioyds.......... $3,000 Broadway Lioyds........... $1,000 
Isthmus Lloyds.......... .. 3,000 B. & M. Lioyds ............. 1,500 
Century Lloyds............ 1,000 Guardian Lioyds............ 2,000 
Imperial Lloyds............ 2,000 Lafayette Liloyds............ 2,000 
L. I, Mutual.......cescecceee 2,500 N. Y. State M. Lioyds....... 1,000 

OGM ikke onc cclicis 0 dues sedins cowneustc cycgab anes dbbs beecbonsd $19,000 








—Mr. William Knabe, of Baltimore, was registered at the Waldorf 


on Monday last. 


—F. H. Sweetman, of Three Rivers, Mich., has moved to Mendon, 


that State, where he has opened a music store. 


—There is a report about that several New York piano salesmen 


are about to join hands and open a Harlem wareroom. 


—While insane from patent medicine taken after an extended 


debauch, L. S. Bonner, a piano tuner, of Youngstown, Ohio, at- 


tempted to kill his wife by striking her with flat irons last Tuesday. 
It required four men to hold him until he was given an anesthetic. 
WE AETa.-Twe good piano salesmen for city trade. If you can- 
not sell goods do not write us, but if you can, then write im- 
D. H. Baldwin 





wife. 





Stewart's Banjos. 


S. STEWART, the banjo manufacturer, of 
s Philadelphia, has a very attractive collection of his 
instruments on exhibition at the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition at Atlanta, in charge of George B. 
Ross, who looked after Mr. Stewart’s interests at the 
Columbian Exposition. 
The Stewart banjos may be inspxcted in the Manufac- 
turers’ and Liberal Arts Building, Musical Instrument 
Section. 
Mr. Ross, who is a skillful performer, edifies the sight- 
seers by performing upon the banjos frequently during the 


Abomi 


inations: 


Sticky Actions, 
Rattling Actions. 


Dealers, ask for the Roth & Engelhardt— 
4 they never get out of order. 


Roth & Engethardt, 
St. Johnsville, New York, 








general run of small dealers don’t know as much 


day. 
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HE Boston Hera/d is about to publish a general 
write-up on the piano trade of that city, the 
scheme being fathered by the local Board of Trade, 
to bring before the New England people as graphi- 
cally as possible the extent, character and in- 
fluence of the industry. The price charged is $18 a 
write-up, which is one-third of the cost, the other 
two-thirds being paid by the Board of Trade. It is 
of course an excellent idea on general principles, for 
anything that can give legitimate dissemination of 
information on trade and industrial subjects should 
be encouraged. 
But the Boston piano manufacturing industry is not 
a local power only,eand as the Hera/d circulates 
in Eastern Massachusetts chiefly a limited area is 
covered. The Boston piano trade is a national in- 
stitution in our industrial life, and of the 25,000 pianos 
(in round numbers) annually produced in that won- 
derful community a small percentage only is disposed 
of in Eastern Massachusetts. 


A Look at It. 


Let us look at this thing a little closer. Many New 
York pianos are sold in Boston and through Boston 
houses, just like Boston pianos are sold in New York 
and elsewhere. The New York pianos sold there 
are the 

Estey, 

Hardman, 

Sohmer, 

Steinway, 
Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
Pease, 

Henning, 

Webster, 

Kranich & Bach, 
Ludwig, 

Mehlin, 

Hazelton, 

Decker Brothers, 
Weser, 

Lindeman, 
Muehlfeld & Haynes, 
Standard. 

There are a few others handled there, but not in 
quantities. Pianos made outside of New York are 
also sold in Boston, as witness the 

Brambach, 

Brown & Simpson, 
Sterling, 

Knabe, 
Shoninger. 

As an offset the following Boston pianos are regu- 
larly handled and sold here in New York : 


Chickering, 
Briggs, 

New England, 
Hallet & Davis, 
Emerson, 

Ivers & Pond, 
Everett, 

Mason & Hamlin. 

But New York is only one of the thousands of outlets 
of Boston pianos, for they are sold all over America, 
and we are forced to conclude that of the estimated 
25,000 annually made Boston pianos, 20,000, at least, go 
beyond the New England market. The strength and 
the influence exercised by the Boston piano are there- 
fore chiefly felt west of the section where it is made. 
Jonas Chickering, of revered and honored memory, 
was the man who first pushed pianos west into the 
wilds of Ohio, selling them there when the names of 
Blennerhasset and Aaron Burr were still fresh in the 
minds of the people, and from his day until now the 
fame of the Boston piano has had a most beneficent 
effect upon the musical development of the whole 
country. Moreover, Boston pianos have never been 
identified with the low grade and disgraceful prod- 
net now put forth in other sections to figure chiefly 





under a false name as a swindling stencil imposition, 
and one of these days, soon to come, the whole trade 
will recognize the full value of this. 


Mason & Hamlin. 


Mr. Edward P. Mason has about concluded his ex- 
tensive Western trip, and a trip of vast experience 
and results it will prove to be. We believe, among 
other things, the Mason & Hamlin piano is now con- 
trolled in the Minnesota section by Howard, Farwell 
& Co., of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Mason is now recognized as an extraordinarily 
gifted merchant and manufacturer, leading to suc- 
cessful results one of the greatest issues ever made 
in the piano trade. Those persons who desire to 
learn what has been accomplished under his direc- 
tion in mechanical and artistic acoustics should just 
merely try the Mason & Hamlin upright and grand 
pianos ; just play them, then test them, then play and 
play and play them again. Why, they are simply 
superb specimens of a musical type that will advance 
the fame of Mason & Hamlin beyond even the fond- 
est hopes of the founders and builders of that indus- 
try, whose strife for a principle should never be 
forgotten, and can never be forgotten by those who 
antagonized them, ourselves among them. Imagine 
what the late Henry Mason would say could he but 
see and hear what his son Edward has done in the 
perfecting and working out of this principle, and it 
must not be forgotten that the son inherited it in an 
imperfect, or rather let us say in an unperfected, state. 
But the work has been accomplished, and the musical 
public will this season hear Mason & Hamlin pianos 
that will strike them with wonder and amazement, 
and that public will feel grateful to Mason & Hamlin. 
A cablegram for seventy-eight Mason & Hamlin or- 
gans from Metzler & Co., London, was received on 
Saturday. 


Watching a Fire. 


Reports of a great fire in Albany originating in one 
of the big dry goods stores there and destroying 
among other buildings the one in which Frank W. 
Thomas’ piano and music wareroom was located 
have been printed. The fire took place on Thursday 
night, and it seems that Frank Thomas was not only 
watching but noting its progress, for on Friday 
morning the Emerson Piano Company received a 
letter written with lead pencil in the store by Thomas, 
evidently while the fire was penetrating from the ad- 
joining building. Part of it reads: 

ALBANY, N. Y., 1050 P. M. 

Fire next door is smoking and wetting us rapidly, but 
building will probably be saved. (Later) We are afire 
now, but the whole force is on now and we will come out 
O. K., as I am fully insured. I shall go right on selling 
Emerson pianos just the same, and want you to give me 
stock at once. Ship me at once: 

Here follows an order for seven Emerson pianos. 
But we see no reason at all for Emerson pianos burn- 
ing or being destroyed ; they are gotten rid of fast 
enough as it is, and as for that new Scale 8y, it will 
prove the quickest selling piano ever made by the 
Emerson Company. 


In the Town. 


Of course we are not surprised to learn that Karl 
Fink was in town. 

Homer M. Howard, of the Needham Company ; the 
McKannon Brothers, of Rutland, Vt.; H. W. Hall, of 
Burlington, Vt. (who is laying for something), and A. 
J. Brooks, of the Sterling forces, were also visitors 
lastweek. Mr. N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, was 
in Boston on Saturday and took the 1:03 Pp. M. train 
for Providence after leaving for New York. 





Nothing Appalling. 

There is nothing appallingly new with the New Eng- 
land Piano Company except new pianos coming from 
the factory, nor is there an item of news of impor- 
tance to be recorded about Hallet & Davis or Ivers 
& Pond or the Everett or the Briggs Company. The 
trade at large is not interested in the personal fads 
of the editor of this or any other paper, and we re- 
frain, therefore, from mentioning anything that could 
show, even by inference, what our daily bill of fare 
has been or who sat at an adjoining table while we 
were eating oysters at another. Of all nauseating 
tot a trade paper can publish that which refers to its 
own editors is the most unbearable, and of all pitiful 
products of humanity the worst specimen is the 
editor who uses the columns of his paper to air his 
personal experiences and grievances. How uninter- 
esting is such nonsense! How puerile! 

Notes. 

There is something about a Vose improvement in 
another column of this issue. 

S. A. Gould, of the Estey Boston branch, will be 
here to-day (Wednesday). He is doing fine work. 

The dinner of the Boston piano men takes place at 
the Parker House on Saturday night. Next number 
of THE MusICAL CouRIER will contain the report of 
the proceedings. Should an association be formed it 
would embrace dealers and manufacturers both, 
which is the Chicago plan. 

Look out for Merrill and the Merrill piano. 








Love’s Labor Lost. 
HIS story finds its way East from Terre Haute, 
Ind. : 


W. W. Andrews, traveling salesman for Wulschner & 
Son’s music house, had an exciting experience with foot- 

ds at Hymeria while waiting for a train Thursday night. 

e was alone at the depot when two men approached him, 
and before he could prepare for defense knocked him down. 
While he was in an unconscious condition his assailants 
went through his pockets and relieved him of his monetary 
incumbrance. Fortunately Andrews had but a few dollars 
with him, and the footpads did not realize hardly enough 
to pay them for the trouble and danger incident to sand- 
bagging aman. Andrews arrived in this city early yester- 
day and was much the worse from his exciting experience. 
He had a severe cut on the left side of the head caused by 
striking it against the depot platform in falling. His head 
was also swollen from being struck with the sandbag, and 
as a result he was confined to his room all day yesterday. 
He is a stranger in the place where the crime was com- 
mitted and has no idea who his assailants were. Sheriff 
Mills, of Sullivan County, has put men to work on the case, 
and as Andrews was able to furnish the officers with a good 
Goong of the men there is hope that they will be cap- 
tured. 


Is it possible that footpads and thugs and sandbaggers 
have yet to learn that it will always prove a worthless job 
to tackle a traveling piano salesman? He never has money 
or valuables, and was never known to possess either for 
very many hours, and the instalment papers he lugs around 
would be spurned by the average tramp. 








Trade Marks in Germany. 

_ was passed in Germany on May 12, 1894, 

covering the registration of trade marks, which guar- 
antees protection to foreign trade marks up to October 1, 
1898, only, provided they were already protected in the 
commercial treaties. As a centre for the registration of 
trade marks to be protected the Imperia] Patent Office at 
Berlin has been ordered to act for all other courts of regis- 
tration in Germany. 

Mr. Oscar Neumann, Wald strasse 70, Leipsic, Germany, 
will shortly publish a compilation in pamphlet form of all 
German trade marks in the music line that have been regis- 
tered up to September of this year. All those firms inter- 
estedin the subject can get a copy of this pamphlet free by 
applying directly to Mr. Neumann. 








Masons Hanlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. — 
GEO. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


isons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO TRADE DINNER. 


PR 
HE Chicago music trade banquet took place last 
Saturday evening in the Auditorium. 

The first thing to strike the eye upon entering the 
banquet hall was the shape of the table, which was 
in the form of a grand piano, running the entire 
length of the hall, with ribbons for strings. The 
idea was devised by the president, Mr. John Reed, 
and the table was facetiously referred to during the 
evening as the largest grand piano in the world. 

In his opening address President Reed said that an 
immense traffic had been built up by the association, 
so great that the Eastern eagle had screamed its exit. 
He enjoyed the Eastern banquet in March, and hoped 
he represented the West to its satisfaction. He was 
there treated well and often. He also explained that 
because of the illness of Mr. C. F. Thompson's (the 
secretary's) father the invitations to the officers of 
the New York Association were delayed, but as soon 
as the fact was ascertained telegrams were sent at 
once. 

The following menu was then discussed : 

Blue Points. 








Cream of Chicken, Chantilly. 





Radishes. Olives. Celery. 
Pilet of Flounder, Tartare Sauce. 
Parisienne Potatoes. Cucumbers. 


Small Tenderloin of Beef, with Mushrooms, 
Stuffed Green Peppers. 


Cutlets of Sweetbreads, Modern. 
French Peas, 
Punch: Lalla Rookh, 
Roast Quail, on Toast, 
Salad. 


Old-Fashioned Indian Pudding, Brandy Sauce. 





Fancy Cream: Daisies. 





Roquefort and Edam. 
Fruit, Cake. Coffee. 
Sauterne. Moet & Chandon, White Seal. Cigars. 
At the north end of the table sat the guests, the 
officers, and speakers, as follows : 
President J. W. Reed. Hon, Shelby M. Cullom. 


Hon. Washington Hesing. P. J. Healy. 

E. S. Conway. I. N. Camp. 

John C. Freund. Geo. B. Armstrong. 
E, V. Church. John W. Northrop. 


J. O. Twichell, 
OTHERS PRESENT WERE : 


R. K. Maynard. H. F. Chandler. 
H. D. French, A. Holstrom. 

J. H. Proctor. F. Wight Neumann. 
Daniel F. Treacy. J. M. Hawxhurst. 
G. P. Bent. C. H. Knight. 

F. D. Freeman. C. H. MacDonald 
John E. Hall. P. J. Meahl. 
Albert Krell, Jr. G, J. Corey. 
Louis Dederick. O. L. Fox. 

F. G. Thearle, Jr. G. N. Grass 
And. J. Sorensen. P. P. Gibbs. 

J. O. Kops. A. H. Reid 

Max Tonk. Walton Perkins. 
J. L. Mahan. J. H. Reardon. 
Clayton F. Summy. H. C, Dickenson. 
Melville Clark. W. C. Howland. 
J. A. Norris. H. W. Lay. 

C. C. Russell. John A. Kirk 

W. L. Bush, I. N. Rice. 

F. A. Lee. H. M. Wild 

W. S. B. Mathews. F. M. Sproehnle, 
F. W. Teeple. James K. M. Gill. 


Edgar C. Smith. Rev. Dr. F. M, Gregg. 


G. L. Reimann, A. W. Foulke. 
S. L. House. Alfred Shindler. 
Adam Schneider. J. N. Gossard. 
A. M. Sweetland. C. W. Newman, 
D. Roy Bowlby. E. B. Bartlett. 
E. H. Story. H. MacLachlan. 
B. M. Robinson. S. H. Nichols. 
C. R. Bowen. C. C, Chickering. 
James M. Coxe. J. H. Kowalski. 
W. B. Williams. W. B. Price. 

G. H. Singer, W. W. Lutkin. 
W. F. Albright. V. Victorson. 
C. de B. Kops. Emil Liebling. 


After the dinner resolutions of respect for the 
memory of the late Milo J. Chase were adopted, and 
telegrams were read from William F. Decker, J. and 
C. Fischer, N. Stetson, Louis P. Bach, A. M. Wright, 
M. A. Blumenberg, editor-in-chief of THe Musica, 
Courier, and Edward L. Bill, allof New York. The 
Tomaso Mandolin Orchestra and the Sohmer Quartet 
added to the good things of the evening. 








the only approach to it being a mention of the fact 
that the committee of the Music Trade Protective 
Association was expected to report, but was excused 
from doing so, and a resolution was offered by Mr. 
E. S. Conway, permitting clerks and dealers in the 
West to become members of the association, which 
was carried. 

President Reed, in a few well chosen words, 
introduced Mr. Washington Hesing as the best post- 
master of the largest post office inthe country. Mr. 
Hesing received rounds of applause, and then spoke 
as follows, and it must be admitted that his speech, 
though abounding in statistics, was the most inter- 
esting of the evening. 

Mr. ToOASTMASTER AND GENTLEMEN—Some years ago, in 
my capacity as managing editor of the Illinois Staats Zez- 
tung,1 assigned a member of our reportorial staff, who 
knew all about Marquis of Queensberry rules and was up 
on shortstops, fly balls, strikes and home runs, to write a 
criticism on Wagner’s Walkiire. At the same time I as- 
signed our musical critic, who could tell you all about 
adagios, allegrettos. scherzo and the diatonic scale to re- 
port a convention of locomotive engineers. When the copy 
was handed to me, you can readily imagine that I smiled 
involuntarily, for the critic who had been assigned to do 
the opera interspersed his criticism with the language of 
the clan, and he wrote about the performer appearing as 
the second artist at the bat and striking out boldly for a 
home run in third inning ; and the one who did the conven- 
tion of locomotive engineers interspersed his report with a 
musical dissertation that might have come from a Mozart, 
a Beethoven or an Offenbach. [Laughter.] 

And so this evening I feel that I have been assigned by 
the managers of this banquet to perform a duty something 
like that similar to the sporting editor ; and I presume that 
the same principle has prevailed in selecting me, viz., that 
on the subject of music I can say more because I know less 
about it than any man on earth; and in maintaining my 
position in this matter, I must confide with you very con- 
fidentially that of all things in this world about which I 
know a little, music is the one of which I know least. 
Strange as it may appear I stand here possibly as a living 
wonder, as one who can’t tell the difference between 
Yankee Doodle and Old Hundred, and who, when on the 
ball floor and anxious to dance with a handsome young 
lady who has invited him, must be given the tip whether 
the music that is just started up is that of a waltz or a 


galop. 


But, gentlemen, notwithstanding my lamentable and ter-. 


rible deficiency 1n this respect, I want to say that I am glad 
to be here this evening and to be with you and to learn 
from you much about music. I cannot talk to you about 
music as it flows into the fingers of the pianist, or as it pro- 
ceeds from the throat of the singer, nor can I tell you of 
the effect it has upon the ears of the hearers. In none of 
these has it ever been my good fortune to become profi- 
cient, yet I can fully appreciate the great importance of 
music as a profession, as a pleasure and as a trade; and it 
does appear to me as I look around upon these tables that 
the trade of music is enormous and is in keeping with the 
wonderful trade in so many lines of business that is char- 
acteristic of the great metropolis of Chicago. 

On this subject the following statistics are interesting 
and can be relied upon as being nearly correct. While the 
number of pianos made and sold in Chicago per annum 
is 15,000, the number sold in Chicago but made else- 
where is about the same, so that this city annually sells 
30,000 pianos. The number of organs made and sold in 
Chicago is 33,000, and the number sold in Chicago but made 
elsewhere 5,000. Thus the total sale of organs is 38.000 
per annum. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
represents the volume of business per annum in sheet mu- 
sic and music books in Chicago, while $2,000,000 is the 
amount paid for small goods of all kinds ; $10,000,000 is 
invested in the music business in Chicago, the annual sales 
of which equal $12,000,000. 

Your association has done much good and is doing much 
good. In union everywhere there is strength. Organiza- 
tion in all lines of business at present is necessary ; and 
you certainly have done wisely and well in bringing to- 
gether the many businesses that represent thousands of 
dollars of capital for mutual benefit and protection. 


Music in the post office is of no little importance. It 
would astonish even you, gentlemen, were you to know the 
vast amount of mail matter, directly and indirectly con- 
nected with music, that passes through a great post office 
like that of Chicago. It may be nothing new to you, but it 
certainly is to the world at large, that the largest music 
house in the world is in the city of Chicago. It does an 
enormous business, extending everywhere, not only to the 
civilized but to some parts of the uncivilized world, and is 
indicative of the enterprise and the pluck and the energy 
of Chicago citizens. Its correspondence, like all others, 
coming from every quarter of the globe, written in almost 
any of the modern languages, is most voluminous, and is 
carried on entirely through the medium of the mails. 

The sending of a large consignment of tambourines, our 





Nothing in the way of business was dwelt on, 





peculiarly American instrument, to the old -and effete 








British kingdom to teach it something new and lively and 

interesting, is followed by letters and correspondence con- 
cerning the same. The discovery of a rare cld violin in the 
interior of Italy, and which is sought to be placed upon the 
American market, where all such things go, makes neces- 
sary the use of the remarkable instrument of communica- 
tion, the postal service. 

The large number of music boxes and sheet music that 
are sent from this city to patrons of the music houses in the 
course of 12 months runs into the millions almost. While a 
grand piano or a trombone cannot be sent through the 
mails, yet it is nevertheless a fact that almost daily musical 
instruments of some kind are received or dispatched ; and 
I have thought, since this invitation was extended to me to 
be present here this evening, that it appears almost like 
the irony of fate that the one who is daily instrumental in 
conveying music and musical instruments should be here 
to talk about them when he knows nothing of them; but 
he does feel that he knows a little something about the 
great machinery which carries the same and makes it pos- 
sible for you, gentlemen, to exist. 

Strange as it may seem, there is a close relationship ex- 
isting between the music trade and the post office. The 
post office, however, might exist without the music trade, 
and it may interest you a little to hear a word or two about 
that great business, for the post office is a business and not 
a political office, which makes it possible not only for you 
to live, but to transact business economically, advanta- 
geously and securely. 

Mr. Hesing spoke at great length, and in detail, of the 
great business of the Chicago post office, saying that its 
volume, growth, quality and fluctuation were unfailing in- 
dices of the city’s standing and influence as a great com- 
mercial centre. His remarks were made instructive, as 
well as interesting, by statistics of the work done in several 
of the postal departments. Mr. Hesing concluded as fol- 
lows: 

Chicago's postal service should be perfect. It is not so 
now, and it cannot be made so until the office is better 
housed ; and I am glad to say that within the next 90 days 
we will be quartered in the temporary structure on the 
Lake front, which will give us absolutely perfect accom- 
modations. How soon the new building will be completed 
the fates alone can tell, for the machinery of Uncle Sam's 
supervising architect’s office moves very slow and very un- 
certain ; and I but indulge the hope that at least my suc- 
cessor will enjoy the pleasure and the privilege of moving 
into it. But in the meantime we must be cheered by good 
hope and by good music. 

I believe somebody said that music inebriates the soul, 
and possibly during the remaining years of my incum- 
bency of the office the music of the cancelling machine, 
moving with the rapidity of 40,000 an hour, aided by the 
music of the tramp of the collectors, supplemented by the 
music of the clerks interestedly engaged in distributing the 
mail, and all, like myself, comforted by the music of a clear 
conscience in having done one’s duty, and in the public's 
approbation and recognition of the same may cheer us, so 
that when inexorable political fate relegates us to the 
shades of private life we will have one great satisfaction 
that the public will, as of one acclaim, sing to the tune of 
** Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Senator Cullom was then introduced, and after 
receiving an ovation the distinguished statesman 
spoke as follows, the subject being The United States 
Senate : 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—The Senate of the 
United States is the subject about which I have been in- 
vited to speak to you to-night. I do not suppose that the 
fact that I have been requested to make the Senate my 
theme implies that there is any ignorance or misconception 
in the public mind as to the province of that branch of the 
American Congress. Thanks to the enlightenment of our 
people, and tothe intelligent comprehension of the great 
body of the voters of this country, the theory and the prac- 
tical operation of our republican system are well under- 
stood. 

The youth of the United States, growing into the enjoy- 
ment of active citizenship, acquires during student life an 
understanding of our political establishments which usually 
fits them for entry upon the duties and responsibilities 
which are to follow. They early understand the harmoni- 
ous arrangement by which the functions of the State and 
National Governments supplement and strengthen each 
other. They inhale patriotism with the air they breathe, 
and we do not need to go far back in our history for proof 
that love of country is their distinctive virtue. 

The American Senate, however much it may have been 
criticised or derided, has many times shown that it is so 
constructed and occupies such a position in our economy as 
to be really the balance wheel, the safeguard, of our great 
political machine. The responsibility and official dignity 
which attach necessarily to membership in the Senate 
impose obligations which no rightminded man can or 
ought to evade. 

The Senators owe their selection to the Legislatures of 
the States, the members of which come directly from the 
people, and by reason of their long term of service, their 
mode of selection, and the magnitude of the interests in 
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their hands, they become charged with a great amount of 
labor, especially during the sessions of Congiess. Any 
Senator of long service from a large State, whether he 
belongs to the dominant party or not, is certain to be sub- 
ject to constant demands upon him. 

Illinois is a State of several millions of people, and is pe- 
culiarly situated as regards commercial and business im- 
portance. Both its Senators have at all times important 
matters in their charge relating to great and public interests 
demanding legislation or departmental action. A failure to 
properly look after these things and to serve carefully the 
interests of State and people becomes a fatal error which 
no excuse can condone. This is no proper subject of com- 
plaint on his part. He is debtor to his State and to his peo- 


ple, and he owes in full measure to his constituents his time 


and service. 

The Senate is a continuous body-—it never dies. Un- 
der the constitution only one-third of the Senators’ 
terms expires every two years, the great purpose being 
stability. The Senate, consisting of two Senators from 
each State, selected by the Legislature, is intended to 
represent the States in their relation to both the United 
States and to the people. The tendency and effect of these 
diverse methods of selection of Representatives and Sena- 
tors, heightened by the difference in terms of office and by 
the difference in the jurisdiction of the two bodies, are ap- 
parent. The House of Representatives has more of the 
character of an assembly of active, representative men, 
each feeling himself charged with the special interests of 
his district and of his immediate constituents at home. 

The Senate of the United States is a unique body in one 
regard. That is, as to the matter of parliamentary rules 
for its guidance. The authority of the rules of the Senate 
is very seldom invoked ; so seldom, in fact, that some have 
held that the Senate had practically no rules, which is only 
partially true. 

In cases of great importance, where the majority desires 
to reach a final vote upon a measure and fix a time for 
closing debate, it often occurs that the question of amend- 
ing the rules is discussed, especially the propriety of a rule 
for the previous question or for some other form of cloture, 
but no rule for either has yet been adopted (and probably 
will not soon be, though occasionally, in my judgment, a 
cloture rule is greatly needed), aad the time for the final 
disposition of a measure is generally set between its friends 
and opponents after sometimes a prolonged struggle. 

In addition to its legislative character the Senate pos- 
sesses some functions of judicial power. It has the sole 
power to try all impeachments. Treaties made by the 
President with foreign countries must be submitted to the 
Senate for consideration, and a concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senate is necessary before they become valid. The 
advice and consent of the Senate are required for the ap- 
pointment of ambassadors, ministers and consuls, judges 
of the United States courts, and many other officers of the 
United States. 

Dignified and honorable as the position of United States 
Senators has come to be considered, equal or superior as it 
is to that of the peerage of any country of the world, yet 
the people have many times filled the very highest offices 
in their gift from those holding or having held member- 
ship in the Senate. A score or more persons who have 
occupied seats in the Senate have also filled the Presiden- 
tial and Vice-Presidential chairs. 

I think the history of the Senate during its existence 
proves clearly to the satisfaction of critical and competent 
observers that the expectations of the framers of our con- 
stitution have been fully justified. Our system, as a whole, 
contains such an interwoven, yet simple, organization of 
checks and balances as to practi¢ally guard every interest 
of the citizen, and maintain a most thorough solidity 
against foreign antagonism, while the people scarcély feel 
its burden. 

And not the least important element in this great scheme 
is the independence and firmness with which the Senate is 
invested. Asa body its members are as far removed from 
the influences of local or general excitement as they can 
well be. Strong and vigorous partisans Senators may be, 
and generally are, yet the heat and passion of the hustings 
seldom induces unseemly conduct within the Senate cham- 
ber. And this general atmosphere of self-respect which 
obtains in the Senate has its visible effect in causing, in 
most cases, a sincere and conscientious consideration of im- 
portant matters, however strongly partisan feeling may 
exist. 

There is considerable discussion by the press and the 
people upon the question whether the constitution should 
not provide for the election of Senators by a direct vote of 
the people. Much can be said in favor of and against the 
proposition. I have not time now todiscuss it. Suffice for 
me to say now thatI know of no injury to the country re- 
sulting from the present plan of selection, and I am inclined 
to fear that the apprehensions of the fathers who consid- 
ered the provision of the constitution and adopted it in 
convention might be realized if it had been framed as some 
people now desire it to be. 

{t has been asserted that the Senate has become a body 
of millionaires, and is called by those who complain of it a 
millionaire club, while the fact is a large majority of the 





members of the Senate are in very moderate circumstances 
—very few of them are possessed of large estates. 

Mr. President, during a public life now rapidly nearing 
forty years, of which nearly twenty has been spent in 
Washington, I have had the fortune to meet and know many 
of the members of the Senate. But I cannot occupy your 
time to-night in speaking in detail of them. I think, how- 
ever, I should mention some of the senators from Illinois 
whose names occur to me now and whom I have known. 

I have a distinct recollection of Senator James Semple, 
who entered the Senate in 1843 to fill the unexpired term 
of Samuel McRoberts, deceased. Then I knew well in the 
later years of his life Sidney Breese, senator from '48 to '49, 
and afterward till his death a renowned judge of the Su- 
preme Court of this State ; Stephen A. Douglas, the ** Lit- 
tle Giant,” the idol of his party, the leader in the political 
contest with Lincoln in 1860; James Shie'ds, at different 
periods a senator from this and other States, and the hero 
of several wars whose memorable challenge to Lincoln and 
its acceptance have become historic ; Orville H. Browning, 
who was appointed by the Governor upon the death of Doug- 
las ; William A. Richardson, who filled Douglas’ unexpired 
term by election; Richard Yates, the great war Governor 
and afterward senator from Illinois ; Lyman Trumbull, the 
honored citizen and great lawyer, whose home is in this 
city ; John A, Logan, whose sad and early death was a per- 
sonal loss to all of us; Richard J. Oglesby, the genial and 
eloquent orator of the West; David Davis, one of the no- 
blemen of Illinois ; Charles B. Farwell, the great merchant 
of Chicago, whom you all know, and my present colleague, 
the able and distinguished John M. Palmer. 

My fortune in possessing an acquaintance more or less 
intimate with such a number of the brightest statesmen of 
the past and present generations I esteem to have been a 
most favored one. That list of honored Illinoisans includes 
a number whose renown has not been limited by mere 
State lines, nor even confined to the United States. You, 
my friends, will certainly join with me in the confident 
hope that the future of Illinois will never witness a lessen- 
ing of the brilliancy which her past representation in the 
Senate has ever maintained. 

I feel like uttering a word to you as business men. Upon 
such men in a large degree depends the welfare of the 
country. You are not moved by any consideration other 
than the welfare of the great body of the people. To me 
it is esteemed as a great pleasure and honor to stand in the 
presence of men of large experience, intelligence and pa- 
triotism, having no interest or impulse not in harmony with 
the public interest. To such a company I have talked to- 
night. May you all live long and prosper. 

Mr. Will. Bush was then called upon, and told sev- 
eral good stories in his usual entertaining style. 

Mr. P. P. Gibbs then offered resolutions of respect 
to the memory Dr. Geo. F. Root, and Mr. Geo. B. 
Armstrong was called upon and took Dr. Root for his 
subject. 

He spoke as follows : 

It is my pleasant task to-night to pay a tribute to the 
memory of a man who was beloved by us all; whose 
serene life was an inspiration to those who try to emulate 
real manhood and whose labors in behalf of his country 
during rebellion’s threatening attitude enroll his name 
among the American patriots. 

And yet, while the task is a pleasant one, it is fraught 
with sorrow. It brings directly to our minds the fact that 
our friend is numbered with the dead; that his gentle 
presence will no more be seen among us to lift up and to 
inspire; and that the pen that did such noble service for 
his country when noble service was so much needed has 
been laid down—and for ever. 

When we endeavor to estimate the character of the 
lamented Dr. George F. Root we must consider him from 
three points of view—as the man, as the composer and as 
the patriot. To give him what he deserves one should 
wing the rhetorical flight into the blue dome of the fancy 
on the pinions of an eagle. Sonorous periods applied to 
him and to his work are like a tinkling cymbal. 

First, as the man. Dr. Root was one of nature’s noble- 
men. He was as simple as a child. This kind of sim- 
plicity is the natural quality of the mind and manner that 
charms all in contact with it. He was as guileless as pure 
womanhood. The standard of his life was lofty, and by 
the gift of birth—a natal heritage—he was incapable of 
doing a mean act. 

Tenderness was a fundamental principle of his constitu- 
tion, and tenderness in a man is always the badge of true 
nobility. This gentleness in his being was reflected in 
every actthat he performed. But he was equally a sturdy 
man. 

A work of pictorial art is not made up only of high lights 
or only of deep shadows, but of a happy and effective com- 
bination of both. So a man’s character, like an artistic 
picture, must be a combination of the rugged and the ten- 
der in order to reach its fullest fruition, and to impress its 
individuality on the people. And while we may admire his 
more tender side, we must accord a greater admiration to 
those stronger virtues that enable him to climb the ladder 
and reach a high niche in the temple of fame. 





When I say that everyone that knew Dr. Root loved him, 
it is almost enough praise for one man. And when I say 
that that man was incapable not only of performing a mean 
act but of planning a mean act, you will understand just 
why it was that those who knew him felt his death as a per- 
sonal grief. His friends loved him as his family loved him. 

As a musical composer Dr. Root’s name will be green so 
long as the common people love music. He was a com- 
poser, not so much for the cultivated as for the lowly ; 
for the great mass of the American republic who were 
touched with a new life by his melodies. He wrote for 
them in every phase of their existence. He was the song 
writer for their homes, for their schools, for their worship. 

‘*Let me write the songs of the people,” once said an 
Englishman to a nobleman of his country, ‘‘ and I care not 
who makes its laws.” And you know just how well Dr. 
Root proved the truth of the axiom. The modern Solon, 
no modern Lycurgus, ever made his influence felt upon his 
fellow menas did Dr. Root. No lawmaker was ever in 
such close association with the people. 

No lawmaker ever had the admiration in the homes of 
the country as he, because lawmaking is an unsympathetic 
abstraction, while melody making appeals to the senti- 
ments and oftentimes fires the soul with its glow of sym- 
pathy. The one is, so far as the majority of the people are 
concerned, generally a lifeless issue. The other is always 
a living force, a thing of beauty and a joy forever, some- 
thing that relieves the mind of man from its eternal 
travail and helps him onward toward a purer life. 

There is nothing that so purges the mind of its dross as 
music, whether it be song or chorus, sonata or symphony. 
Dr. Root wrote nothing commonplace. His sacred and his 
secular songs were a reflex of his character. They were of 
the moving kind, for the composer knew well how to play 
upon the human emotions. 

There was an eloquence in his soul that sought and found 
expression in this overcoming manner. And when we stop 
to think how simple his melodies, and yet how strangely 
forcible they are, we can the better appreciate the quality 
of the genius that created them. 

There are doubtless composers who have conceived mu- 
sic on a grander scale and whose musical fancy has been 
lifted nearer to the gates of heaven by profounder emo- 
tions ; but even with these Dr. Root will have a shining 
place, for the divine fire that stirs the spirit of man was his 
gift, too. ° 

The flame that blazed to the world the gorgeous imagery 
of Homer and Shakespeare and Milton, and that infused 
into the minds of Mozart and Beethoven and Schubert their 
laurel crowned themes came from the same source as the 
heavenly spark that gave the genius of Dr. Root its im- 
pelling power to accomplish a mighty mission in this world. 
No matter whether the outcome be a sonnet or an epic, a 
song or a symphony, the fountain head is the same. 

Third, let us consider Dr. Root asa patriot. And here 
it is that I feel how utterly inadequate is my speech to eulo- 
gize our departed friend. It is not necessary for me to 
name his patriotic songs. They are as familiar to the na- 
tion as the A B Cof our mother tongue. They inspired the 
hearts of the soldiers on the battlefield when they were 
weak and weary. They renewed the patriotism of those 
at home when the fate of this grand republic trembled in 
the balance. 

When the crowds in the big cities of the nation during 
the war period gathered in the streets and sang that won- 
derfully magnetic song, The Battle Cry of Freedom, how 
strong they became in the consciousness of their might and 
their right! 

Why, my friends, we all felt the overwhelming patriotism 
of that song when the grand old man, who has passed be- 
yond to that other shore, only a few short months ago 
stood here in this room, at this same table, and sang it for 
us! Time had not dimmed the fire in his soul, nor had the 
accumulating years impaired the beauty of his voice. And 
you will not soon forget how profoundly the singing of that 
great patriotic song by the composer himself moved us all. 

How many a footsore soldier on the field of battle, worn 
out by long fatigue and discouraged over the prolongation 
of the strife, has felt himself regenerated in strength and 
reincarnated with the spirit of patriotism as he sang this 
same Battle Cry, or Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching. 

How much courage and hope these two songs imparted 
to the men and women, aye, and even tbe children, of this 
republic! And how many hearts of brothers and sisters, 
and fathers and mothers, and sweethearts and wives, were 
touched, and how many eyes were suffused with tears, and 
how many heart wounds were torn open anew as the song, 
The Vacant Chair, was sung, bringing to mind the face of 
the dear one that had shed his life’s blood on the altar of 
his country. 

Grant and Sherman and Thomas and Sheridan were 
heroes—heroes of the grandest kind. But were they any 
greater heroes than this loving and lovable man, who in 
the quiet of his study gave birth to songs that by turns 
calmed and stirred the mighty heart of the American peo- 
ple at a critical time when it was necessary to calm and 
stir it? Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war. 

Grant and Sherman and Thomas and Sheridan mag- 
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nificently fought to crush the rebellion, and so did Dr. 
Root. AndI say right here, and without fear of contra- 
diction, that Geo. F. Root did as much as any one of them 
to restore to the United States a unity and a peace, and to 
bring from threatened chaos a greater solidity and strength 
than ever before! 

The great generals of the Union armies brought peace 
by the sacrifice of precious life. Dr. Root helped to bring 
peace by inspiring the soldiers in the field and the men and 
women at home with aloftier and a more self sacrificing 
patriotism. 

What a boon to his countrymen is the life of a man like 
this—every inch a hero on the battlefield of life! How 
much better the world is for having had him! How much 
better we are forhaving known him! And how singularly 
applicable the sentiment of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ex- 
quisite poem, The Chambered Nautilus, to his progressive 
career : 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length are free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


The work done by our dead friend is his best monument. 
So long as we love music, so long as we can sing, so long 
as we find pride in the contemplation of a united people, so 
long as the horrors of the Civil War have living interest to 
the nation, so long as patriotism swells the American 
heart, so long will the name of George F. Root hold an 
honored place in our country’s annals and his songs disturb 
us down to the very roots of our being. 

Dr. Root’s songs are one of the corner stones of the new 
and the greater republic. He, in his modest way, contrib- 
uted to rear a grander political structure than had existed. 
His work was not iconoclastic, but uprearing. 

The gnawing tooth of time may disintegrate the hardest 
granite and it may eat into the hardest bronze, but time 
cannot destroy the work of Geo. F. Root in behalf of the 
unification of the American nation, nor can time dim the 
lustre of a name that belongs to the Society of the Immor- 
tals! 

Mr. Armstrong then offered a resolution to the 
effect that Chicagu should do something substantial 
in the way of honoring Dr. Root, and a committee, 
consisting of P. J. Healy, I. N. Camp, E. S. Conway, 
O. L. Fox and E. V. Church, was appointed by the 
president to suggest ways and means for carrying out 
the wishes of the association. 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers and the 
quartet the affair ended with the singing of America. 


Our friend M. T. Poccet sends us the following 
later dispatch : 

‘* Jake Fake also made an address, and among other 
things referred to the reopening of McVicker’s Theatre in 
1885, when with the play written by someone else and 
signed by himself he appeared in the misleading réle. Up 
to that time, Jake said, there had been an impression among 
some people that he could write, but he had succeeded in 
abusing them of the idea, and after his appearance at 
McVicker’s he also proved to them that he could not act. 
On the day of his first appearance the price of stale eggs 
in Chicago advanced 200 per cent. 

‘He told a little story about an actress who was in the 
dressing room with her mother—which was a good thing for 
her and her mc ther—when General Sheridan, who is now 
dead, sent in his autograph album and asked Jake to put 
his name in it, but the signature didn’t amount to anything, 
and never does, especially when signed toacheque. Ham- 
let, one of the greatest writers that ever lived, said to him, 
‘* There’s more between heaven and earth than was ever 
dreamed of in your philosophy.” Both of us had a sirloin 
steak after that, and the Duke of Marlborough sat at the 
next table, but would not look at him. 

‘* In discussing the piano industry Jake said that he had 
been in it for twenty-five years, but did not know anything 
about it yet on account of its enormous development; this 
was due to the uprising of the common man, who wants 
cheaper productions and more wealth, an ambition which 
the ordinary musical trade editor is not guilty of. Said 
Jake: 

‘*I remember the time when capital fled from me, and I 
am now looking toward another time when it will come to 
me without my begging around for subscriptions to pay my 
traveling expenses ; but you, gentlemen of the piano trade, 
are my last resort. When I am through with everything 
and don’t know what to do, when stories and plays and 
acting and politics and everything runs its usual course 
with me, I make my periodical return to you to show you 
what a great man I am. 

‘*I know that you will all recognize it—Democrats and 
Republicans—and if you will call at my room at. the hotel I 
will give you the opportunity to put your name on a sub- 
scription list for any amount you may choose in your 
liberality to give to aid me in continuing my trip to the 
Pacific Coast, where, after reaching the Golden Gate, I 
propose to jump off. I know that will be sufficient induse- 


Freeborn G. Smith’s Candidacy for 
Mayor. 


S announced last week in these columns, and 
also elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, 
of Bradbury Piano fame and Brooklyn, is the Prohibition 
candidate for mayor of that city. 
Here is a copy of Mr. Smith’s acceptance of the nomina- 
tion: 
BROOKLYN, October 16, 1895. 
J. C. Allen, Esq., Chairman Brooklyn City Prohibition Convention : 
DEAR SiIR—In accepting the nomination of your convention as a 
candidate for mayor of the city of Brooklyn on the Prohibition ticket, 
it affords me much pleasure to state that if elected to this important 
office it will be my earnest intention to do all in my power to further 
the interests of our party and tocarry out the principles set forth in 
the platform of your honorable body. The enf. rcing of the Sunday 
and other excise laws will always find in me an earnest adherent, 
and the suppression of monopolies in the franchises of the people will 











FREEBORN 


meet with my positive approval, believing them to be most injurious 
to the welfare of our commonwealth. If elected as your mayor my 
sole purpose will be to serve the citizens of our great city in an hon- 
est, earnest and unselfish manner ; having no personal ambitions to 
gratify I shall at all times stand for pure government and the strict 
enforcement of our laws as recorded on our statutes ; and here affirm 
my adherence to the Prohibition party as organized in our State 
and nation. I have the honor to remain, 


Yours truly, FREEBORN G. SMITH. 








A Correction. 


Weser Brothers have patented a mandolin attachment for pianos, 

and will use it in their instruments. They have secured the tremolo 

effect so characteristic of mandolin music, and in expression and 

many other peculiarities this instrument is quite faithfully repro- 
uw 


ced. 
Mr. Calvin Weser, who constitutes the inventive element of the 
firm, has many patented improvements to his credit, and he considers 
is dolin attach it among the most important. 
HE above was printed in last week’s issue of this 
paper, and the following reply has been received : 
NEW YORK, October 25, 1895. 





Editors The Musical Courier : 

Referring to the inclosed statement, we beg to say that 
all the inventions and improvements made in our pianos 
within the last three years have emanated from the brains 
of the head of our firm, Mr. John A. Weser, which the 
patent records at Washington, Canada and several Euro- 
pean countries will show. 

Kindly give the above space in your next issue, and 
oblige, Very truly, WEseER BROTHERS. 








—Mr. John N. Merrill and Mr. Julian W. Vose, of Boston, were in 
town last week. 


—Mr. R. P. Elliott, traveler for the Clough & Warren Company, 








was married on October 21 to Miss Georgia Engle, of Minneapolis. 





ment for you to make the subscription large.” 





Cc. B. Creene., 











B. GREENE, of J. W. Greene & Co.,, Toledo, 

« Ohio, died at 11 Pp, M., October 21, of appendicitis. 

Mr. Greene was known as a highly honorable citizen and 
one of the most esteemed merchants of that city. 








The Facts. 


HE following letters contain facts bearing” on 
the Philadelphia Zzmes prize contest which was 
decided a few weeks ago, by which a Steck grand piano 
was presented by that paper to the John P. Baugh Public 
| School, and is conclusive evidence that the Steck was the 





G. SMITH. 


first choice of the committee appointed to make the 
selection : 
C. J. Heppe & SON, 1117 CHESTNUT STREET, ( 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 22, 1895. | 
Editors The Musical Courier 
My DEAR SirRs—I feel it my duty to reply to the article on page 24 
of October 16th edition. The fight for the prize was a hard one, and 
would have been settled the first day if the majority of the commit- 
tee could have done so, and the Steck was the choice from the first 
to the last. It wasclearly a matter of fone. Of course our friends 
kick. Why not? I would, too, if I got knocked out. The inclosed 
letter from Miss Hand settles the matter, and | trust you will make 
it appear in your next issue. 


Yours respectfully, Wm. J. STREET. 


Joun P. BAUGH GIRLs’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | 
PHILADELPHIA, October 8, 1895. | 
The Times Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

GENTLEMEN—As the successful contestant for the first prize re 
sulting from the voting contest held during the past summer, the 
committee appointed by the John P. Baugh School to select a piano to 
be presented by the 7imes have availed themselves of your kind 
generosity. : 

The choice of the committee is a Steck greet piano, No. 17,881, at C. 
J. Heppe & Son's warerooms, the price of which is $1,200. 

We trust our selection may meet your approval, and that vour or- 
der for delivery of the same will be sent to Heppe & Son. 

Respectfully, MATILDA HAND 
Supervising Principal, John P, Baugh School. 
(Per A. A.) 








Shifting of Salesmen. 
R. CHARLES J. WOODWARD, many years 
manager for Saunders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md., 
has taken a position with Otto Sutro & Co., of the same 
city. Mr. F. D. McVitty, who has had charge of the piano 
department of Otto Sutro & Co., went with Blasius & Sons, 
Philadelphia, on Monday of this week. 
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BEAUTY OF DESIGN, 
PURITY OF TONE, 
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TOUCH ana 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL Soret 
225 Dearborn Street, October 26, 1895. 


HERE seems to be a growing interest in the 
proposed Music Trade Protective Association. The 


committee has met several times and there was a call for a 


meeting of the trade to meet the committee yesterday 
afternoon, but no decision was arrived at and the gentlemen 
present proposed to adopt Mr. E. S. Conway’s suggestion 
and bring the matter up at the Music Trade dinner which 
occurs this evening at the Auditorium. Mr. Conway was 
the president of the association at the time all business was 
eliminated from these meetings, and at this time, when 
many invited guests are to be present and there are others 
who will be present besides these invited guests who will 
not be interested, it would seem that the dinner is not just 
the place for such a discussion as must take place before all 
the details of the new association can be arranged. 


Stools and Covers. 

The Olson & Comstock Company has just published a 
new catalogue of stools and covers. No doubt each one of 
the trade will be remembered in their distribution, but 
should they be overlooked one will be promptly sent on 
request. The company is doing a fine business in both 
case and stool and cover departments. 


Field-French Affair. 


A rumor comes through one of the knights of the road to 
the effect that Mr. O. A. Field, who recently retired from 
the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, of St. Louis, 
may open on his own account in the same city. There has 
been some family disagreement, but nothing definite is 
known. Mr. Lumsden, the former president of the Jesse 
French Company, and Mr. Field both retired from office, 
although both may still be stockholders of the company. 
Mr. Field knows the St. Louis trade thoroughly. 


Story & Clark in Cleveland. 

Mr. Phil. Starck has moved from Chicago to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he will open a store for the representation and 
sale of the Story & Clark line of instruments. Except for 
the short time Mr. Starck was in the piano manufacturing 
business he has been uninterruptedly connected with Story 
& Clark for many years, and is so still, this new venture 
being virtually a branch store. 

The Story & Clark piano is one of the most pronounced 
successes in the whole line of modern piano making, the in- 
strument being a splendid example of workmanship and 
unusual novelty and originality. Its future is unquestion- 


ably assured. 
Leiss, of Lincoln. 

Mr. A. F. Leiss, of Lincoln, Neb., who was recently 
closed out under a chattel mortgage given to some resident 
of the town, will continue in business either there or at 
some other favorable point in the State. Mr. Leiss is rep- 
resented to be an excellent man, and will, we are informed, 
handle the Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s line of in- 
struments wherever he decides to locate. 

eeee 
{From the Faribault Democrat of October 18.] 


A Musical Wonder. 


Tue Scuimmet & Netson Piano Company's VeRTI-GRAND 
PIANO. 


It is not many years since the old-fashioned square piano 
was superseded by the upright in its present form, the 
change being necessitated by the growing demand for an 
instrument which should occupy less space than the square, 
while filling all due requirements as to reasonableness of 
price, quality of tone and perfection of finish. The up- 
right met many of these requirements, but not all, and 
ever since its advent manufacturers have been endeavor- 
ing to improve upon its somewhat ungraceful shape, as 
well as upon its purely tonal qualities, and to this end 
many minor changes have been made, until now it may 
safely be said the upright piano has reached its highest 
stage of development. 

owever, notwithstanding the improvements and the 
skill and thought expended on them, the upright has never 
roven a verte rival to the grand, and during the past 
ew years the whole attention of the music trade has been 
centred upon this subject. The problem of producing a 
piano which should take up no more space than an up- 
right, and which should equal if not excel a grand in tone, 
has been attacked by many manufacturers, but has hither- 
to baffled the most ingenious, 

The obstacles have seemed insurmountable, but patience, 
skill and unremitting labor, combined with a thorough 
scientific knowledge of dynamics, scale drawing and action 
making, have won the day ; the unattainable is attained ; 


from a trip through three States, in all of which he reports 
having had excellent success. Mr. Sweetland’s traveling 
has until recently been greatly interfered with by the ill- 


continuous experiment, ha rfected and read 
the market our Verti- Grand a on ro 
In this instrument we offer to the trade a which in 


every respect equals a grand. Our patented action, placed 
below the keyboard instead of above, os in the upright, has 
the powerful upward stroke of the grand action as well as 
its repeating qualties. These two points alone are suffi- 
cient to create a wonderful revolution in piano building. 
The position of the action obviates the necessity for short- 
ening the sounding board to permit the passing of the 
hammers as in a d, and the increase of tone resultant 
is very marked. Either a straight s' or an overstrung 
scale may be used, according to the desires of the pur- 
chaser, and in the concert Verti-Grand, which we 
building in the near future, the length of string will equal 
that of the ordinary concert grand, while the quality and 
volume of tone will be, if anything, superior. 
By means of our patent agraffe bar a most perfect tension 
is secured throughout the entire scale. Every detail and 
feature of the work is finished with that thoroughness of 
bine ta tn which has rendered our upright pianos so 
ilar. 
he case design of the Schimmel! & Nelson Verti-Grand is 
unique. The upright piano, notwithstanding the efforts of 
manufacturers to improve its appearance, is nothing more 
nor less than a huge box, and the & and piano, aside from 
its ungainly proportions, is undeniably aclumsy and inartis- 
tic piece of furniture. Our Verti-Grand, while occupying 
exactly the same amount of space as an upright, is ‘‘a 
thing of beauty” in itself. Long, sweeping curves take 
the place of the old box-like outlines, and the graceful U 
right Grand, with its delicately carved traceries and highly 
lished surfaces, is an ornament to any drawing room. 
ts shape is such as to admit of any form of embellishment, 
and there need be no limit to the play of the designer's 
fancy when he has chosen the case of a Verti-Grand as the 
field of his artistic labors. 
In summing up, we repeat that we are offering to the 
trade an absolute novelty in the piano line, an upright 
a piano which shal! electrify the musical world, revo- 
utionize piano building and shake the time honored struc- 
ture of ‘* the old school ” to its foundations ; a piano which 
combines the practical desirability of an upright with the 
purity. resonance, volume and d sonority of tone of a 
; and we point with pardonable pride to the fact that 
honor of having successfully combated all the diffi- 
culties and surmounted all the obstacles which have so 
long impeded the progress of modern manufacturers has 
been reserved for the Schimmel-Nelson Piano Company, 
and that we are the first to put upon the market this won- 
derful invention. of which all who have seen it declare : 
The half has not been told/ 
Within a week the Verti-Grand piano can be seen at our 
warerooms on East Third street, Faribault, Minn. 
Tue Scuimmet & Netson Prano Company. 


Business and Music. 
Mr. J. H. Wibly, a young salesman, though having 
many years’ experience in the business, first in Cincinnati 
and more recently with Mellor & Hoene, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has come to Chicago and engaged with Julius Bauer & Co. 
Mr. Wibly is versatile, being not only a good business man, 
but a good musician as well. 


Didn’t Know It. 
Mr. H. D. Cable says in relation to a combination with 
Mr. Thos. Scanlan for the opening of a warerooms in Bos- 
ton for the sale of the Conover and New England pianos, 
that the announcement as made in a New York trade paper 
was the first he had ever heard of the matter. This has 
already beef properly commented upon inthis paper. The 
announcement which appeared was probably due to an over- 
zealous desire to get news first. This editor in question is 
generally relied upon as a man who is anxious to do his 
duty and no bad faith is charged in his case. 
More Manufacturing. 

Itis now whispered that the firm of F. G. Thearle & Co., 
of Englewood, will soon enter into the business of manu- 
facturing pianos on their own account. This concern has 
been many years in business in South Chicago, and is said 
to have ample capital, and what they should happen to 
lack in capital they make up in good backing. Every 
facility exists here now to manufacture pianos under the 
best auspices. 

Hackley the Philanthropist. 
Mr. Charles Hackley, of the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich., is in one respect a model for other 
tich people tocopy after. He does not wait for the end of 
time (so far as he is concerned) to do good, but does it 
while he lives. In addition to former benefits which the 
town of Muskegon has received from him, of which the 
Hackley Library is a fair sample, he has just endowed a 
manual training school, an institution which will probably 
be of more benefit to the youth of that town than any other 
one thing that could be devised, the only other one being 
the public school, and that they already have. 

Change of Menu. 

The C. P. S. A. dinner, which was to have been given 
last Saturday evening, did not take place, and the society 
may not materialize after all. The fact is the boys think 
they ought to have a show in the regular music trade asso- 
ciation, which would do away with all necessity for a sep- 
arate organization, and it may be the C. M. T. A. will see 
the matter in a favorable light and admit them. 


Tryber & Sweetland. 
Mr. Sweetland, of Tryber & Sweetland, has just returned 


f 


t 





ness of Mr. Tryber, who, it is very agreeable to announce, 
is again able to take charge of the factory and office busi- 
ness. Tryber & Sweetland have always made excellent 
goods ; their organs were fine and their pianos are no less 
superior instruments. They retain the trade which they 
have long had in organs, and there is no good reason why 
they should not be equally fortunate with their piano busi- 
ness. 
Kops’ Branch. 

Mr. C. de Bruyn Kops has returned to the city from a fish- 
ing and hunting expedition. Mr. Kops was for many years 
connected with the Shattuck Military School of Faribault, 
Minn. Messrs. Kops Brothers have started another store 
at Davenport, Ia., which will be presided over by a Mr. 
Knighton and a Mr. Stevenson under the title of Knighton 
& Co. These latter named gentlemen are from Winnipeg. 

Mr. John Kops, who is almost constantly on the road, 
has been very successful in establishing branch houses, 
and thinks he has secured at the various points where these 
stores have been located some of the best salesmen in the 
country. He says in relation to business that great success 
has been obtained in Wisconsin, but that at some points 
the season for trade to begin has been very much delayed 
by the inclination to hold back crops, prices for which 
being below the remunerative price. 


Story & Clark Catalogue. 
The first catalogue of the Story & Clark piano has made 
its appearance. The first page of the cover bears the title 
of ‘* The Music Makers,” and underneath an artistic cut 
of the goddess of music playing a lyre. 
The catalogue begins with a short introduction telling of 
the origin of musical instruments, then comes a description 
of how a piano is constructed, not too much in detail, but 
sufficient to be interesting to the general reader. Then 
follow handsome cuts of their different styles, briefly de- 
scribed in detail, On the last page are cuts of both their 
organ and piano factories, with the piano factory made 
prominent. On the back page of the cover is an outline 
map giving the location of the Chicago, the London and 
the Berlin houses. 
The whole book only consists of 20 pages printed in 
black and red; the cuts are highly artistic. Itis printed on 
fine calendered paper, and is at once unique and attractive 
and fully in attune with the character of the house that 
publishes it and the instruments it makes. 
There is no better place than this to mention the fact that 
Story & Clark have already received many commendatory 
letters from dealers who have handled their piano, and in- 
close in catalogue on a separate sheet some specimen 
communications relative thereto. 


Change of Base. 
Mr. Walter Guernsey Reynolds, organist for one of the 
leading churches in St. Paul, Minn., has accepted a position 
as salesman with the Conover Music Company, of that city. 
He is considered a valuable acquisition, having a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, and having been con- 
nected with the eminent firm of W. J. Dyer & Brother. 


Canadian Pianos. 
The estimate of the number of pianos now being made in 
Canada is 7,000. 
Personals. 

Mr. Lew. Clement, of the Ann Arbor Organ Company, 
was in townthis week. In addition to his other duties Mr. 
Clement is acting as manager for the Spanish pianist 
Alberto Jonas, who made his first appearance this week in 
Chicago with the Spiering Quartet in the Lummy Company 
series of concerts. Mr. Clement is quite equal to his vari- 
ous occupations. 

Mr. E. S. Conway is off to Texas to visit the State Fair 
which is now being held at Dallas. 

Mr. R. A. Blair, of Wellsville, Ohio, has been in the city. 
Mr. Samuel Hazelton, of New York, was here and has 


gone home again and will take in a few important points 
en route. 


Mr. A. M. Wright is expected in Chicago to-morrow, just 


in time to lose the fun of the trade dinner. 


Mr. A. Holmstrom, of James & Holmstrom, New York, 


was in the city. He goes as far west as St. Louis and will 
stop at afew points on his way home from there. 


Mr. W. S. B. Matthews is now writing the program 


books for the Chicago Orchestra. 


Mr. R. M. Eppstein, the traveler for the State of Penn- 


sylvania for the Kimball Company, is in town on one of his 
periodical visits. 
had excellent success with the Kimball piano in that terri- 
tory. 


Mr. Eppstein is a valuable man, and has 


Mr. A. L. Jepson, of Oregon, Ill., was in town. 
Mr. Frank Lee, of the John Church Company, of Cincin- 


nati, was a visitor. 


Mr. Daniel F. Treacy, of Davenport & Treacy, New 


York, made his appearance here this morning. He is just 


rom Norwalk, Ohio, and will take in the trade in this 


neighborhood in his usual felicitous manner. 


Mr. Geo. W. Chatterton, of Springfield, Ill., was also in 
he city. 








the problem solved once and forever. After two years of 





Mr. Fred W. Primer, who has just returned from a suc- 
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cessful trip for George P. Bent, says his next move will 
undoubtedly be through South America, which he consid- 
ers a natural outlet for American made goods. 

Mr. George B. Armstrong, the able editor of The Jndi- 
cator, returned last evening from his Eastern trip. He 
was most successful in a business way, and received from 
the trade the reception which he deserves, and that is a 
great deal. 

Mr. George N. Grass, representing Geo. Steck & Co., of 
New York, arrived in town yesterday. He has been 
through New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan with good 
success and established a number of new agencies. He 
goes northwest from here, then through a portion of the 
South. 


STUDY 


HEOSOPHY. 


PEWTERVILLE, Jew Nersey, October 28, 1895. 


Dear Musical Courter: 

AY, I am on to it. Don’t publish this communi- 
S cation until you hear four raps on the back cellar 
door at eleven minutes past eleven on Wednesday night, 
when the moon shines, provided a dog barks four times 
without winking. You'll get a new subscriber next day. 

I found that out on the ferry boat going from Philadel- 
phia to Camden with a piano man, who had to go along 
with me because he could not sneak out of it. He told me 
that Jake Fake, the banting trade editor, had told him. 
You know I wrote to you about his having gotten upa 
subscription among piano men to help him to get out West, 
and I made up my mind that if he disturbs any of my 
agents I should strike the name of the agent off my books, 
for I don’t care to have any idiots on my list. 

Well, the first thing I heard was in the hotel in Philadel- 
phia. The clerk who knows me, for I spent the first day of 
my honeymoon with Mrs. P. there, ask me. Says he: 
** Who is that heavy jawed, almond eyed lobster that ’s been 
hanging around here trying to get up séances with piano 
men?” I told him it was Jake; our old friend Jake. 
** Well,” said the clerk, ‘‘he got snoozing around here and 
the first thing I got from him was that he considered him- 
self the greatest newspaper man onearth. I asked him 
who thought so besides himself and he said he forgot the 
other fellow’s name.” 

I looked at the clerk, thinking maybe he was trying to 
fool me, but he was in dead earnest. He broke in right 
away. Says he, ‘‘ Well, do you know Fake, as you call 
him, told me that he started a paper once ina place called 
Oxford named the ‘ Blue Flue’ (which busted) and that 
he was the first man that recognized Shakespeare as a tal- 
ent. Yes, hedid. He said that if it hadn’t been for him 
(that is, Fake) Milton never would have written ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Isn't that thename of the play? I don’t pretend to 
know much about these things, but he did carry on just 
like that. There were two, three men standing around 
who were tickled to death listening to him, and one was a 
newspaper man too, They listened very quietly. He kept 
it up. It seems that he does not run down easy after he is 
wound up. He kept telling about his papers. He was the 
first man that ever introduced Gladstone to Queen Victo- 
ria's mother-in-law, and he and Beaconsfield used to suck 
lemon squash in London out of a tumbler through the same 
quill. He never told what they did afterward. Here’s a 
printed article he left with me,” and with this the clerk 
went to the desk and gave me a proof slip of one of Fake’s 
latest effusions. I send it herewith: 


Breath. 


Mine is bad. It is.too bad. ButI got it from my mother. 
You ask what itis. I shall not tell you. By inspiration, if 
not by implication, 1 know you are one of those delicate 
souls that can sympathetically divine the approach of my- 
self. You close your coat tightly over your vest. You feel 
for your watch. You look as if seeking a policeman. But 
in vain. Years ago when I projected my astral soul and 
my ninth music trade paper I failed. Again! you utter in 
tones a la white capella. Yes, again, and yet not the last 
time. 

Breath ; that is the thing I need. IfIcan get sufficient 
of it, — not considered, I can get there. My inspira- 
tion, brought by two brandies straight before going to bed 
and three afterward, tells me to go to sloping Pacific, taking 
in en route all those places where the piano man has his 
permanent abiding place. Breath I need. Oh ye Hindoo 
Kooshian Rooshians of: the fifth star, ninth sceptre, four- 
teenth street degree, help, help, help— 

(a big blank fills this space—probably Jake was waiting for 
another check) the article then proceeds, 

The issue has been made illegitimately, but it has been 
made. I need breath. I need it for my own dear self to 
promulgate. Going back tothe days when I first edited 
the London ‘‘ Times,” by reading a stolen copy every day 
I find that my soul had a sympathetic alliance with 
soles of great men’s shoes. It is true that Sir Robert 
Peel's uncle kicked me down stairs once when I tried to get 
his picture for the inside page of the ‘‘ Costermonger's Glue 
Pot,” atrie-weekly, of which I was sub-cellar editor, Itis true 
that General Gordon, of Khartoum fame, had a servant who 
spit on a dead cat that was barring the e of the alley 
where! used to board. It is true that Marshal MacMahon 
once read a book, the title of which I have forgotten 
(wretched memory of mine). It is equally true that I 
once slept in a hotel located on a street throws which 

Huxley once walked. But itis also true that I breathed 
the same air breathed by Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Har- 


rison and Mr. Platt. Itis breath that I 
want. 

It was me, too, that first saw Henry Irving in a theatre. 
I could not find him until I looked for him, and walking 
down the Strand (I always did hate to ride ; you know why) 
I saw him announced on a bill. Who be that? I meta 
man after the first act, asked him if he had a check, and he 
said he didn’t care to return, and gave it to me. Instink- 
tively I felt that that man would be the means of introduc- 
ing Sir Henry Irving to me, and so I went in. I sat it 
through to the end; yes, actually sat it through; some- 
thing I had never before done in a theatre. And after it 
was all over out I went with the common, ordinary crowd. 
And thus was a friendship established between two souls 
that has not yet ended, and never will, even in the Nir- 
vana. (Good name for a stencil piano—Nirvana Piana.) 

Shakespeare, darling Shakespeare ! eas er Shylock, 
the Moor of Venice, beautiful Moor. A Pound of Flesh, 
A page of advertising. HowlI love Shakespeare! So did 
my mother. But both are now dead. Hamlet, Ham and 
Egglet. Hamlet the Prince of Thieves. Oh, how I remem- 
ber those names! Let mesee. Richard the hundred and 
eleventh (111th)! Great scene. 

If there 1s any man I adore outside of myself it is Shake- 
speare, him whom I first introduced to England’s happy 
nation. Oh, those days! Pianos only had five octaves 
then and you had to play with both hands. Shakespeare ! 
That name reminds me of the bills—the bills still due to my 
friends of Exeter. There are they on the books unpaid and 
what, what am I to do but edit one more music trade paper 
and then bust again! To bust or not to bust too soon, that 
is the question. Whether it is nobler to start again or by 
taking up my pen and dipping it in the ink and —— 
‘steen columns of rot calling constant attention again an 
again to the fact that I’ve been a damned fool all my life— 
that is the question. 

Here the article ended with Jake’s signature as usual, so 
that no one could entertain a doubt that he was actually the 
one who was making such a monkey of himself. But that 
occult illusion to Theosophy is based upon well founded 
facts. Jake is a Theosofist ; just look at his hand. 

I remember I was on a train once with him here recently 
when he was on his way to Connecticut stool and panel 
factories to get some ten dollar write-ups. He was telling 
me then how it was that he became a Theosofist, and this 
is hisstory. I give it to you just as he gave it to me: 

The Story. 

You know our family is one of the oldest on earth. We 
actually can trace our descent from Adam straight back, and 
I've got the documents (in the pawnbroker'’s shop) to prove 
it. Of course, the rest of the family never amounted to 
anything. Good honest folks. I know that when my 
mother died, just to show you, her trunk was full of manu- 
scripts she wrote. My brother could have taken them, 
printed them in his paper and signed them as his own. He 
wouldn’t doit. Idid. Yousee, I was the only one in the 
family who amounted to anything. I just want to prove it 
to you, Poccet, that’s all; but to go on. 

I had just left college without paying my bills or any- 
thing and reached London. It was a dark, foggy night, 
and all I had was some money I borrowed from a friend of 
mine on false pretense. I took humble lodgings at about 
$3 in American money aroom aday—tworooms. Oneroom 
was connected with the other by opening a door that 
was between them, but one of the rooms had another door 
that led right out on the street. Remember these points 
as you follow my story. You will appreciate why it is that 
I am a Theosophist. 

All I carried with me, besides my gall, my self-conceit, my 
hypocrisy and my fraud betraying face and glance, were a 
hand valise, a small trunk, my breath anda cane. I took 
these all into my one room—mind you, my one room, the 
one that led directly into the street. After the hotel help 
had left me alone I, like a cautious man, examined the win- 
dows, took a brandy, examined the locks and bolts, took an- 
other brandy and then gave a cursory examination to the 
rooms, closets, &c., &c., and took another brandy, and then, 
sir, I tried whether that door could readily be opened out 
into the street. It actually did open, but it creaked, and so 
as not to disturb anyone rd took some of my hair oil and 
oiled the hinges, and in a jiffy the creaking was over. These 
are big points in my story. 

It was in that room, sir, on that night that I first hit upon 
establishing a bankrupt music trade paper in this country. 
The inspiration overwhelmed me. I rang the bell and 
called for a brandy. After the first week the landlord pre- 
sented his bill, and as I had given a number of private din- 
ners at the hotel it amounted to a lot already. ‘ 

That night while asleep a vision came tome. A beauti- 
ful woman spoke out to me: ‘“‘Iam Helen! Dont, don't, 
oh, Jake, don’t pay. Never pay. Make it a rule never to 
pay unless you are compelled. Fly, fly to America; start 
a music trade paper. Bust. Start another. Bust. Start 
another. Bustagain. Startonemore. Againbust. Bust three 
or four times again before starting another, then start an- 
other and bust again and then bust.” Mind you I amgiving 
you her exact words. She continued : ‘Remain here one 
more week. Thenoneday before leaving take your valuables 
away. After that try the outer door; the outer door, the 
outer door, and pass through it that night before the land- 
lord presents you with the two weeks’ bill. If you should 
happen to touch it, lay your hands upon or pay it, you will 
never be one of us. Never. Never. Never pay. eet us 
at the base. In the year of the moon. Three cows to the 
right. Four brandies to the left. Iam Helen, the last of 
the Mahatmas. Boohoo!” 

I awoke with a burning sensation in my throat. I rang 
and ordered two brandies. There and then I was con- 
verted to it. Never pay. Those sympathetic words have 
been the balm of my existence. They have been my motto 
of life, Poccet, and I propose to stick to them until I suc- 
ceed. 


Breathed it, yes. 


That's the story. Jake subsequently told me how he 
escaped that next night and taking passage ona steamer 
came here and got into the newspaper business. Really, 
he is a most interesting story teller. A genuine wit. The 
wit is a leetle, just a leetle heavy, but it is so witty, so 
witty. Gutteral wit, your Raconteur might call it, or Gut- 





tery wit, but wit all the same. But I like him. You know 


there is such a reserve of fun in listening to him and then 
deducting the damned lies from the truth he tells. You 
can’t doit. There are so many lies and so little truth that 
you can’t deduct that way. But then he’s a nice fellow 
and I like him immensely. 

When he beginsto tell you about the big men in England 
that used to associate with him, then it gets to be real 
nice. Oh, it’s interesting then. You know he starts right 
in with Shakespeare and keeps it up beautifully, and you 
really get to believing that he believes it himself. When a 
fellow reaches that point he becomes a champion liar, and of 
all the liars God ever made on purpose to show how ele- 
gantly the job could be done, Jake is the dandy. He can 
make them so magniloquent, too, He doesn’t prevaricate 
about it either, like a struggling amateur. It is good pro- 
fessional stuff, a proof of which is found in the fact that 
there is never a word of truth in it. 

Well, we poor, ordinary creatures, who were never on a 
personal footing with Shakespeare and Milton and Sir Isaac 
Newton and William Pitt and Lord North and Wellington 
and Claude Duval and David Copperfield and Baron Mun- 
chausen and Billy Patterson and Huxley and Hungry Joe 
and the Prince of Whales—well, how is it that we do live? 
How can we can live? Just look at Fake. There isa real 
man for you. His record reeks with it. He knew every- 
body from Adam down when you get right into it, and all 
of us know nothing. Why don’t we all die? It’s about 
time. Good-bye. If you don’t hear from me I am dead 
from reading his letters. They break me all up, and I have 
bought some prussic acid in case I don’t die. If the next 
one don’t kill me I'll take the prussic. Don’t pray for me. 
I'll get Jake to introduce me all around when we both meet 
on the otherside. You know he told me that he was ac- 
quainted personally with everyone up there. 

Yours. M. T. Poccer. 





Enterprise. 


HE current issue of the Music Trade Review, 
edited by Mr. Edward Lyman Bill, appeared in the 
New York trade on Saturday last in the form of a 94 page 
book, containing a supplement picture of Mr. Alfred 
Dolge. The book is particularly well compiled and printed 
and the typographical display is noticeably fine, while the 
whole project again demonstrates by visible proof what 
Tue Musicar Courier has so often maintained—that it is 
possible to produce a creditable publication in the music 
trade by the application of honest business principles and 
hard and persistent work. Mr. Bill has shown that he can 
travel around the country in the interests of his paper 
instead of in the interests of the lesser supply men and a 
few vainglorious piano houses. 





“Lynn Music.” 


HE Boston, Mass., Standard of October 21 con- 
tains a three line article on *‘ Lynn Music,” the scare 
head introduction to which measures 6 inches. There is 
no date in this item published in the Boston paper as com- 
ing from Lynn, which says that the piano factory will prob- 
ably be ready for occupancy on November 1. 

For the benefit of the Boston Standard and others it 
may be stated that this is an enterprise of Mr. Geo. M. 
Guild, of Boston, who has interested some Lynn capitalists. 
There is also a Boston retail house opened in connection 
with this scheme, called Dixon & Guild, Tremont near 
Elliott street. 





The Ludwig. 


HERE should be no misconception regarding 
the efforts and the rapid successes of the firm of Lud- 
wig & Co., the manufacturers of the Ludwig piano. Some 
such misconception or misapprehension may have arisen 
from an article which recently appeared in these columns, 
which was in fact an interview with Mr. John Ludwig, and 
for this reason it is best to state that the Ludwig piano is 
not to be misrepresented. Its claims are thoroughly man- 
ifest in the material used in its construction, plain and ob- 
vious to any and all who understand pianos and their con- 
struction. Its tone, its touch, its finish, speak for 
themselves. There can be no misrepresentation whatso- 
ever. The instrument is made in an open, aboveboard, 
perfectly square and thoroughly honest fashion, just as 
all pianos of reliable manufacture are produced, and the 
result has thus far been found in the building up of a 
splendid line of trade, consisting of prime dealers and job- 
bers in all sections of the country, who have found the Lud- 
wig one of the best sellers in the market. 
A new factory addition soon to be completed will vastly 
increase the facilities of the firm, which is growing so 
rapidly that more space has long since been needed. 





F typacnemebreseanger PIANIST would like a position in some piano 

wareroom as under salesman. Address Chas. Stange, care of 

J. Schrader, Woodlawn Station, New York city. 

vo SALE—One plate press for printing music; also a complete 
set of music engraving tools in good order, Cheap. Address 





at once, R. F. Seitz, music publisher, Glen Rock, Pa. 
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Wants a Receiver. 

ERGUS COALTER has begun suit in the Third 
District Court against the Coalter & Snelgrove Com- 
pany, C. R. Snelgrove and Emil Snelgrove, directors, and C. 
R. Snelgrove, Emily Snelgrove, George H. Snelgrove and E. 
S. Snelgrove, as noted in these columns last week, alleging 
that the plaintiff is the owner of 76 fully paid up shares of 
the capital stock of the Coalter & Snelgrove Company, of 
the par value of $7,500, and that the defendants own 97 
fully paid up shares of the company, of the par value of 
$9,700; that the defendants on May 15, 1894, entered into 
aconspiracy to cheat and defraud the plaintiff and the cor- 
poration for their own gain, and to that end removed the 
plaintiff from his position as manager of the company ; that 
ever since, owing to the mismanagement of the defendants, 
who form the board of directors, the business has been run 
at a great loss, for the fraudulent purpose of depreciating 
the value of the stock and enabling the defendants to pur- 
chase the same at a reduced price ; that in pursuance of the 
scheme the defendants have paid C. R. Snelgrove an exor- 
bitant salary as manager, to wit, $150 a month, and have 
charged the corporation with a large and exorbitant ex- 
pense account of $550 a month, when, in fact, the expenses 

should not be more than $300 per month. 

It is then alleged that in furtherance of the scheme, the 
directors intend to increase C. R. Snelgrove’s already too 
high salary by $50 a month and so increase the expenses 
that there will be no dividend for the stockholders. 

It is charged that the defendants have kept false and in- 
correct book accounts and have refused plaintiff the right 
of inspecting the books. 

Wherefore plaintiff prays that defendants be compelled 
to render an accounting ; that a receiver for the company 
be appointed, and that the business be wound up under his 
direction.—Salt Lake Herald. 





More Sheet Music Thefts. 

i naeas tot the discovery of thefts by young 

men in the sheet music department of Lyon & Healy 
some months ago, we publish an account of similar thefts at 
the sheet music establishment of the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, of Boston. In both cases young men 
are found to be culprits, the tempters evidently being old 
and experienced rascals. A time record could be attached 
to the presses of the sheet music house that print from 
type and a record of the sheets preserved, or a system of 
enumeration of publications could be adopted to control the 
number of each publication printed or made from plates. 
Of course these devices could just as little be productive 
of morality as Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade against the police 
can elevate their moral tone, but, like in the doctor's case, 
the rascals could have their game interrupted. 

The account we publish is taken from the Boston Herald 
of October 24: 

Inspectors Cleary and Estes, of the bureau of criminal 
investigation, made several arrests yesterday which will 

joy to a large number of music dealers in this and 
other cities, as it clears up the mystery of how standard 
music is sold by dealers, principally in the cheap stores, at 
less than the wholesale prices of the publishers. 

As long ago as last June the members of the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company became aware of the fact that 
quantities of sheet music were mysteriously disappearing 
from their store, and at the same time their publications 
were being sold on the street at prices much below the 
wholesale rates. They at once started to find the leak, and 
with this end in view a private detective was set at work, 
and after several weeks of patient labor it was found that 
certain employés of the house were undoubtedly the par- 
ties who were purloining the music, but this did not show 
how it was sold by the parties at cut rates, which was what 
the firm was particularly anxious to discover. 

The evidence was placed before Chief Inspector Watts 
at headquarters, and he detailed Inspectors Cle and 
Estes upon the case, who through their persistent and good 
work ht the matter to a head yesterday by the arrest 
of four parties, two for the larceny of and two for receiving 
the stolen goods, and exposed a systematic plan, which is 
undoubtedly being worked elsewhere, judging from similar 
complaints which have been made in other cities. 

The officers learned that two boys in the employ of the 
house were stealing the music, and yesterday they decided 
to place them under arrest. Upon being confronted with 
the evidence against them they admitted their guilt and 
furnished the officers with the information they desired. 

The boys were Daniel F. Kenney, 16 years old, of No. 79 
Fellows street, and John McHugh, 17 years old, of No. 141 
C street, South Boston. They were employed at the pub- 


to clean up the place in the early morning, and before any 
of the heads of departments arrived they would take sey- 
eral sheets of music, do them up in a bundle, and secreting 
them in the basement would, later in the day when sent 
out on errands, take the bundles and dispose of them by 
arrangement with the men who employed them in this 
work, by meeting them on the street. ey had a regular 
rate of 10 cents a copy with one man and 5 cents with an- 
other. This music at wholesale brought anywhere from 
19 to 37 cents, and paid a handsome profit to the operator, 
even at the cut rates at which he sold it. 

Acting upon information received from the boys the 
officers procured a warrant for the arrest of Charles H. 
Andrews, 50 years old, manager of the Boston Novelty 
Store, No. 83 Market street, Lynn, and were on the point 
of visiting that city when they met Andrews on the street 
and took him to headquarters, where it is said be admitted 
the charge against him. Later they arrested a second 
party, named Maurice, who is or has been connected with 
the Coupon Music Company. ' 

All the arrested parties were taken to headquarters, 
where, after a severe cross-questioning by Inspector Dugan, 
it was learned that the boys, according to their story, had 
been approached by Andrews, who made a trade with one 
of them to furnish him certain music at 10 cents per copy, 
to be delivered in lots of 10 copies at a time, but after the 
plan was working all right the price paid the boys was cut 
down to 5 cents, while from the other party the boys re- 
ceived 10 cents per copy. It is said that within a month 
the boys have delivered about 300 sheets of music to An- 
drews and 200 to Maurice. 

All the arrested ies will be arraigned in the municipal 
court this morning, when further developments in the case 
are expected. 

Representatives of the firm were seen by a Hera/d re- 

rter last evening, and they stated that they were over- 
joyed at the result, one of them stating, while under 
pressure before the inspectors, after his arrest, Andrews. 
admitted that he knew the boys worked for the firm and 
that they stole the music they furnished him. They 
stated that these arrests would undoubtedly end the plac- 
ing of their publications upon the market at cut rates, and 
that legitimate dealers would also be pleased to learn that 
the competition they had been forced to face by these low 
rates is at an end. 

Andrews has been in business in Lynn during the last 
two years, and many lovers of the standard ballads are 
constant callers at his store, where the most recent sheet 
music can be obtained at about half the price asked for it 
by the other dealers throughout the city. The music 
sheets bear the imprint of about all the music publishers in 
the country, and cut rates are offered uponallofthem. He 
also makes a specialty of cutting prices upon novels, &c., 
and enjoys quite a monopoly in this respect. Little is 
known of him in that city among the business men, with 
whom he has seldom mingled, and some of his competitors 
in the music business who were seen last night refrained 
from discussing his affairs. 








Bad Piano Man 


And Newspaper Competition. 


STORY presenting all the elements of reason- 
able truthfulness, and doubtless written in good 
faith, appeared in the Fort Wayne (Ia.) Journal on Octo- 
ber 12. Here it is: 

People who have met Mr. new Smith, of the Arcade 
Music Store, have invariably found him a genial and pleas- 
ant gentleman, but no one ever suspected him of being a 
real live nobleman, a baron in disguise. Yet such is the 
fact, and the soi-disant John Smith was P pepsin, ap- 
prised that he had succeeded toa title and a large patri- 
mony in the fatherland. Mr. Smith is a large, blond, 
handsome gentleman, a roe Teuton, and tells his story 
in a commonplace way, as if there were no romance what- 
ever connected with his life. 

Mr. Smith's, or, as we must now call him, Baron von 
Seckendorf’s, family is one of the oldest within the con- 
fines of the German empire, having large holdings in Po- 
merania and Prussia. On the death of his father the title 
descended to the eldest son, who had taken an unaccount- 
able dislike to his brother. The differences between the 
brothers finally reached such a climax that the younger 
in disgust left Germany and came to America. A history 
of his experiences since that time would fill a book of ro- 
mance rivaling Gulliver's Travels. Digging gold in Cali- 
fornia, herding cattle in Texas, hunting and exploring in 
far off Alaska were among the aristocratic occupations in 
which he engaged. 

Several months ago he came to Fort Wayne and accepted 
a position as piano salesman for Mr. Case, and his unusual 
versatility made him an excellent salesman. He expects 
his sister and her husband, the Prince and Princess von 
Windischgratz, to arrive in the city to-day, in company 
with the German consul at New York. He will endeavor 
to prevail on them to remain during the centennial, after 
which he will accompany them to Germany, to take charge 
of his patrimony. In addition to the emoluments of the 
position he will accede to a seat in the upper house of the 
empire, the Reichstag. Among the friends of the noble- 





a bosom friend of the young baron, and both served as offi- 
cers in the same regiment during the war of 1870. It is 
rumored that Mr. Balthasar will return to Germany with 
his friend, who will tender him an excellent position. 

Whether or not an endless stream of envious humanity 
poured into the Arcade Music Store te congratulate John 
Smith is not recorded, but anyway Fort Wayne was 
shaken when the Vews printed the following the next day : 

An evening contemporary published a sensational ‘‘ rainy 
day” story about John Smith, an employé at the Arcade 
Music Store, who had been living in Fort Wayne ‘ incog.” 
The story was romantic and interesting, and was devoid of 
facts. 

It told how plain John Smith had become, by the death of 
a brother in Prussia, ‘‘ Baron Von Seckendorf.” By this 
death he inherited a fortune worth millions, The ‘‘ Baron” 
decided to resign his position, go to the old country and 
take his friend, Mr. Louis Balthasar, of the Freze Presse, 
with him, 

To-day the ‘“‘ Baron” is missing, and his friends and 
acquaintances know not whither he went. In fact, 
some of them might be desirous of knowing. Mr. 
Balthasar, unfortunately, was made the dupe of this nefari- 
ous liar, and he is now sorry that he ever met the im- 
postor. The Frez Presse this evening will denounce 
Smith as a rank faker and the story published last evening 
as a bold fake, 

’ Here the story ends for the present. 








A Liszt Brochure. 

SMALL pamphlet, neat, chaste, in fact bearing 
A the stamp of good taste which characterizes every- 
thing that bears the words Mason & Hamlin, has been is- 
sued in behalf of the famous Liszt organ. A unique cover 
is followed by the few modest words here repeated. An 
excellent portrait of Liszt accompanies the text of his 
letter of praise, and then follow six well chosen indorse- 
ments from Anton Seidl, Xaver Scharwenka, J. Frank 
Donahoe, organist of the Catholic Cathedral, Boston ; from 
Alexander Guilmant, George W. Chadwick and W. H. 
Gerrish, the Masonic organist, director and composer. The 
last few pages are devoted tothe addresses of something 
over 150 churches and prominent personages who use the 
Liszt organ and to whom the reader is authorized to write 
for confirmation of all that Mason & Hamlin say of it—and 
more. 


Tue Liszt ORGAN. 


This unique and artistic instrument is not an ordinary reed organ, 
nor is ita pipe organ. While a member of the organ sfecies, it bee 
longs to a distinct family or group. Indeed, its invention by Mason 
& Hamlin in 1876 may fairly be said to have marked an epoch in the 
development of wind instruments with keyboard In its present 
highly perfected state it fills a place which neither the pipe organ nor 
the cabinet organ fills; and while it has had its imitators, it still 
stands alone—the pioneer, and ‘she most perfect instrument of its 
class. 

The Liszt organ differs materially in construction from all other 
reed organs, being on a larger scale, employing larger and different 
reeds, tubes, tube boards and other parts. All of these peculiarities 
of construction were invented and patented by Mason & Hamlin. 

Artistically, the Liszt organ continues to surprise all who hear it, 
and it is the common expression of musicians who hear and play it 
for the first time that they had no idea such instruments were possi- 
ble. Indeed, the more cultivated the musician the more enthusiastic 
is his appreciation of it. 

The first Liszt organ was manufactured expressly for the late Abbé 
Liszt, who was an ardent admirer of the instrument and character- 
ized it as “‘ Matchless '’—“ Unrivaled ’’—“ So highly prized by me.”’ 

As compared with the smaller sized pipe organs, these instruments 
at least equal them in qnality of tone, and greatly surpass them in 
variety and combination of effect and vivacity, as well asin their 
capacity for standing in tune and freedom from liability to get out of 
order ; while they cost much less than pipe organs. 








Mr. Carnegie’s Gifts to Churches. 


PittsspurG, Oct. 26.—Before leaving for New York Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie announced that it was his intention to 
donate three pipe organs to the churches in Homestead 
borough. The organs will cost from $2,000 te $4,000 each, 
and will be placed in the Ann Street Presbyterian Church, 
St. Mary Magdalen Church on Tenth avenue, and the new 
Slavonic Church, not yet erected. The gifts were sug- 
— by General Manager Schwab, of the Carnegie Steel 

ompany, who now resides in Homestead. At present 
there is not a pipe organ in the borough. 


HIS is a United Press dispatch. It does not 
say who the builders of these church organs will be, 
but we think Farrand & Votey will make them. 








~—H. S. Praetorius, who had an outside position with Chandler W. 
Smith, of Boston, and who desired inside work, has accepted a place 
with S. R. Leland & Son, of Worcester, and entered upon his duties 








lishing house on Stanhope street. Part of their work. was 


man is Mr. Louis Balthasar, of the Frete Presse who was 


last Monday. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





ilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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A Vose Improvement. 


T is seldom that Toe Musicat Courier reproduces 
verbally the patent papers issued at Washington, be- 
cause of the structural defects that characterize the phrase- 
ology of the official documents which, hinder more than they 
assist in explaining the various points of an invention. A 
recent decision of the Court of Appeals of this State calls 
attention to defects in the methods of our Surrogate Courts, 
which continue to follow old English precedents that have 
even been abandoned in England. Why not substitute good 
common sense language in the explanation of an invention 
instead of filling the official documents with a mass of tech- 
nical jargon. 


This Patent. 


The Vose patent was filed April 17, 1895 ; serial No. 
546,110, and it reads as follows. 





541,375. Music DesK FOR PIANOS.—Knut A. Modée, Boston, 
Mass., assignor to Vose & Sons Piano Company, same place. 
Filed April 17, 1895. Serial No. 546,110. (No model.) 

Claim.—1, The combination with a piano or organ case having its 
sides provided with inwardly projecting pivot pins or pintles, of a 
music desk having recesses at its opposite ends provided with plates 
having open slots for the reception of said pivot pins and forming 
bearings therefor, and pivoted latches adapted to be swung over the 
said pivot pins to lock the same within their slotted bearings, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

2. Ina piano or organ case, the combination with the swinging 
music desk and its bearings, of a pair of rotary disks each provided 
on one side of its centre with a pivot pin or pintle for supporting 
said desk, said pivot pins projecting inwardly from the sides of the 
case and being adjustable in height by rotating said disks on their 
centres, and means for securing said dicks when adjusted, substan- 
tially as described. 

8. The combination with a piano or organ case provided at its ends 
with rotary disks, D, turning on centre pins or screws, ¢, and each 
having a pivot pin or pintle, d, on one side of the centre, whereby it 
is made adjustable in height by turning said disk, and the fastening 
screws, /, for holding the disks when adjusted, of the swinging music 
desk B, having recesses, g, at its opposite ends provided with plates, 
Ah, having open slots, 4, for the reception of the said pivot pins, and 
the latches, G, adapted to be swung over the pivot pins to lock the 
same within the slots 4, all operating substantially as and for the 
purpose set forth. 

4. Ina piano or organ, the combination with the swinging music 
desk provided with an inwardly projecting arm, /, having notches, 
g, r, of the friction spring L, having its outer end curved to engage 
said notches and adapted to hold the desk either in an open or closed 
position, said spring having its downward movement limited by con- 
tact with the case beneath, and forming a stop to engage the project- 
ing end 25, of the arm 4, and thereby limit the outward swing of the 
music desk, substantially as described. 


No 


Now what is this? It is a device that does away with one 
of the ugly annoyances of the full swing front of an upright 
piano by holding it firmly in position when it is swung out- 
wardly. Neither the weight of the music nor music books, 
nor an accidental pressure of anyone leaning against the 
piano or turning the leaves, will push it in. To push the 
swing front back into position it must be steadily forced in, 


although there is no particular force or pressure necessary, 
as it is done from the sides, where the buttons are fastened 
and the natural leverage gives all the assistance necessary. 

It is an excellent device and will be found hereafter on 
all Vose pianos with full swing fronts. 





The Story of the Banjo. 
(Concluded.) 

B. FARMER, a plumber by trade, studied 
« fortwo years under Gregory, and while plying his 
vocation by day spent his evenings in persevering practice, 
until he is now classed with the very few professionals who 
have reached the pinnacle of modern excellence. It is 
said that he has given up his former calling to devote his 
entire attention to the banjo, which speaks volumes for 

the lucrative end of the instrument as a business. 

The genial director of the Boston Ideal Club, George L. 
Lansing, has long been identified with the banjo as player, 
instructor and manufacturer. He is an excellent musician, 
and has won many laurels for himself as performer and 
composer. The authorship of The Darky’s Dream is 
to his credit also. 

** The Banjo Virtucso,” A. A. Farland, is astonishing the 
world with his rendition of classical music. Seventeen 
years of assiduous practice have produced in him a mar- 
velous technic, which, added toa very retentive memory, 
enables him to render the most difficult selections from the 
great composers. He has given himself up to the almost 
exclusive consideration of classical music, which he plays 
with and without piano accompaniment. 

He is to be heard in concerts and at private entertain- 
ments. The subjoined list contains some of his exemplary 
numbers : 

Overture to William Tell, allegro vivace, Rossini; La Matinée, 
rondo, Dussek ; Sonata, op. 30, No. 3, allegro assai, moderato, allegro 
vivace, Beethoven ; Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1, Chopin ; Nocturne, op. 9, 
No. 2, Chopin; Minuet a l’Antique, Paderewski; Deuxiéme Polo- 
naise Brillante, op. 21. Wieniawski; Spanish Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
Moszkowski ; Serenade, Schubert; March, Schubert ; Violin Sonata, 
Preludio, Menuetto, Giga, Bach; Grande Valse Brillante, op. 18, 
Chopin; Gypsy Rondo, Haydn; Concerto, op. 64, allegro vivace, 
Mendelssohn. 

The firm of Brooks & Denton is known throughout the 
banjo playing world; it is composed of R. R. Brooks and 
Harry M. Denton. The latter, a Brooklyn lad, took kindly 
to music twenty years ago, and studied the guitar under 
Bini; later on he was connected with the Tipaldi brothers, 
mandolinists. He first met his partner in 1885, in their 
studio at a rehearsal, and the following year took lessons 
of him on the banjo. In a tournament at Chickering Hall 
in 1887 Brooks and he were among the contestants, winning 
respectively the first and second prizes. The firm was 
formed in September of the same year, and has continued 
prosperously ever since. 

These two, with Vess L. Ossman, form a trio of banjoists 
not to be excelled. Ossman came from Hudson, N. Y., 
where for many years he played the banjo with remarkable 
proficiency, to the delight of audiences along the river, 
appearing in concerts and entertainments of a musical 
nature. He won second prize in one of the Chickering Hall 
contests in 1888, and is ‘‘ right up with the crack-a-jacks.” 

‘* Ruby ” Brooks—and everyone knows his extraordinary 
skill as one of, and why not the very first of all, the ban- 
joists of to-day—made acquaintance with his favorite 
instrument at Stamford, Conn., where he was born. One 
was given him as a birthday present, and his first lessons 





were from local players in the town. 


A eareer of total abstinence, both as to intoxicating 
beverages and tobacco, ministers not a little to his phenom- 
enal success. His versatility is great, and besides being 
an exponent of classical music, he is one of the few players 
before the public thoroughly imbued with a true appre- 
ciation of all that is pleasing and acceptable in the ‘old 
time” music of the banjo. He has reproduced, in the 
*‘ guitar style,” many of the notable and desirable effects 
that made Horace Weston’s efforts so popular—he is one of 
those ‘* born how to play,” which is as much an essential as 
persistent practice. There is a word of truth in what 
‘‘Tom” Kerrigan, the piper, once said to ‘‘ Dick” Hooley 
about a certain fiddle reel the latter was playing in the 
highest style of the art: ‘‘ B’heavens, Dick, a man can 
play a reel right, but no man can write how to play it.” 
Brooks, accompanied by Denton, went abroad with flatter- 
ing letters to the English nobility, and added to his fame 
in his own country a transatlantic reputation to be proud 
of. He is so familiar to our metropolitan audiences as to 
need no ‘‘ bush” here, nor at all. 

While the execution of professionals seems to be equal to 
any emergency, the comment is made that a judicious 
choice of music, with movements suited to the capabilities 
of the instrument, seems essential, the main reason for 
this being that the notes of the banjo, like those of all 
stringed instruments not played with a bow, are not capa- 
ble of being sustained, except by use of the tremolo, which 
requires a master hand, and at best does not entirely fulfill 
its office. 

Concertos, sonatas, nocturnes, gavots, polonaises, polkas, 
schottisches, waltzes, and marches are among the numbers 
of the proficient banjoist ; while some of the favorite com- 
posers are Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Verdi, Gounod, Wag- 
ner, Chopin, Suppé, Waldteufel, Strauss, Gungl, Arditi, 
Jakobowski, and Moszkowski. There are those, who, in 
their enthusiasm, go so far as to expunge from their réper- 
toire all airs savoring of ‘‘ old time” association with the 
banjo. Progressive ideas are most praiseworthy, but the 
plea is here entered for the preservation of those melodies 
and instrumental pieces that have endeared the banjo to 
us all in time past, and have contributed to our happiness 
and enjoyment under all sorts of circumstances, 

The banjo is democratic, and if the Harpof the Hereafter 
be not confined to the conventional, but all sorts be played 
in Glory, who among the saints will not rejoice to wing his 
way, now and then, to the Ethiopian quarter of Paradise 
and sing tothe strains of the harp of Africa?—Scolopax, in 
New York Sun. 








Interesting to Piano Manufacturers. 


SAAC I. COLE & SON have recently received 
two carloads of blister walnut, which for beauty of 
figure surpasses anything they have ever had in stock. 
This will be of interest to piano manufacturers, for 
blister walnut has been scarce in the market for many 
months, and as it is one of the most popular veneers used in 
piano cases the scant supply has been a source of much 
inconvenience. The veneers are now ready for inspection 
at the Cole mills, foot of East Eighth street, this city. 








—Clark Wilson and his son, Fred E. Wilson, have opened a music 
store at Main and Lombard streets, Towanda, Pa. 


—Mr. Arthur E. Thomas, who was for a number of years connected 
with the sheet music department of Wm. A. Pond & Co., and whosome 
time ago resigned to enter the firm of Harry Pepper & Co., has re- 
turned to Pond’s, where he will hereafter be found by the many mu- 





sical people that he counts among his friends. 








CROWN PIANOS» ORGANS 


(The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 


effects can be produced with 


this attachment. 





best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE, AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND SOLD TO 


GEO. 


oa COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


AND SANGAMON STREET. 





THE TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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Send Business Card for Our_—__— 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 


ek Interchangeable Cylinder 
Musical Boxes. 


JUST ISSUED. 











Jerome Thibouville-Lamy & Co., 


SYDNEY. NEW YORK. 
Three Factories, 1,000 Men. 


LONDON. 


Largest and Oldest House in Europe. 


ARTISTIG LOTHERIE-VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 


Celebrated Ex. Silk Strings No. 1145 and Russian Gut Strings No. 705. 


aoe MAp Sample Gut String furnished free on application. 
M\\\{/// s AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


GRANDINI MANDOLINS, 


The best Mandolins for Tone, Justness and Easy Playing. 


<< Band Instruments, Metronomes, Bte. 


xX \\ 
\\ 
TE 35 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue. 


PARIS. 





S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


2 
STORE AND FACTORY 


221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





+>HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
_ Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


fi i athe. i MITTWEIDA i, 8., GERMANY. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., Hew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States 
eA 7,’ ~ for 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Desmestio, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 

Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent : E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





$e db éstablished 1803 
a 


anufaclure 

Store -House of 
] -INSTRU 

a § rg MENTS 

Jarge and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 

J25 

irst quality warranted (ellos,Bass- Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 


aby for the illustrated Price -Jist. 





R\ WM. F. Hasse, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co. 


vee SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 
Mt |15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL, 





Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand, 


.. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


POLLTER'S TROMBONES 


Are World Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence 
TESTIMONIAL: 

“,.. The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was abie to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
pleasing construction, purity of 


e, easy and even speaking in 3 
all itions, as want ey Ban FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


working STAY HEROLD WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


AV HEROLD, 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist | #actory of Musical Instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 AT 


(retired), 
formerly trombone ag 4 at the 

GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Royal Academy of Music of 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser” Instrumen's enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 


“6000 ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
. | Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


manship and 
of the best 
material at 
the cheapest 
prices. ly 
self- manufac- 
tured 

Any style 


. rlin. 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 








OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Accordions, Bandoneons and 





Concertinas 





WwHICHOLD’sS 


TESTED VIOLIN and’CELLO STRINGS 


desired willbe | Guaranteed in | permet fifth. Acknowl the 
made accord- | best in the world. Best quality of Violin ings 


ing to descrip- zE A A G Silver 
tion. BESO. 87.25. Dow. $3.60 
xport of 
Reichelt’s SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
Accordzithers. ' RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 





aa 





THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 





ee 


‘J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
C. Fischer, New York. (See 
tisement.) 


ver- 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED. ) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MD ‘MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 








HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YY ORE. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 





Freeborn 
(See ad- 


BRADBURY—Manufactured b 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. 
vertisement.) 





BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 





BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ont) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 





CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Co y, Mus- 


kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & « Boston. (See advertise- 
ment. 





CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 





Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 
“ CROWN ”—Manufactured by Geo. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See severtiis 
ment.) 





DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMICAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& PON oF com oa Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application, 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
arena Rae ab at: neem by 


Brothers & Blight Company, 
itemise Can . i 











MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1sss. PIANOS, 1292: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y,. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM;: 
276 WEST MADISON Ss8T.., 
OBRIOCAGO, ITsrs. 





MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New Y (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS— Manufactured by 
et & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 


England Piano Com , Boston. 
(See advertisement.) nied 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 
































KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 


KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 














PEASE PIANO CO. 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nav YToR=z. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 





Re ae on tee Kurtz- 
mann & Buffalo, N.Y. (See 
pret lage 


OHMIOAGO. 





Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 





ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


KRANICH & BACH S*°* “*ncuprien 


-.. PIANOS... 





EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 





THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS 2 HARPS. 


FACTORIES : SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED, 


ADDRESS FRANK H.ERD. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


R hest Award at the United States Cen. 
tennial exhibition. 1876, and are < admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Pilewet C of the Meech Guaranteed for 
five years. §@ Til “i on applica- 
tion. Prices Tone fi 


‘abandon 237 E, 234 Street, 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 











KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Warerooms: 11 


LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


147th St. and Brooke Aye., 
NEW YORK. 


6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


Bib. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Iil. 


SHAW —Manufactured by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER — Manufactured B, 
aearee Company, New FPaven, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
— MADE BY—~— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senn FoR Our New c ATALOG bbl a 
SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
L Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
St Aner PIANO—Manufactured by 

E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 

(See adr advertisement. | ) . 

STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 

Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 

vertisement.) 

STECK—Manufactured by Geo. “Steck & 

Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


}Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 

OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 

Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 

All mail should be sent te the office. 

Send for Catalogue, 

STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 

& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 

burg. (See advertisement.) 

STERLIN G—Manufactured b 

ling Company, Derby, Conn. 


advertisement. ) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


STUYVESANT—Manufactured b arr: 
sant Piano Company, New 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 


Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OBRIOAGO. ITXsrs. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 
































the Ster- 
(See 











MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


§" We invite correspondence from Dealers, 
in localities where we are not represented. 





LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 














RQOonmwsTsanr WN, F.- 





McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 


PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 








cord, N. H 
THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 
Tas Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
Type."’ 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 











WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New York. 
advertisement. ) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 

adgertionmant.), 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 





Webster 
(See 














Weser Brothers, New York. (See 

advertisement.) 
WHEELOCK—Manufactured | 

Wheelock & Co., New ae = 
WISSNER—Manufactured Otte Wiss- 

ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. ( advertise- 





y; a Minn, (See adver- 


ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ENGL LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. = 














Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


pl ANOS NEW ENG LAND PIANO Co. 32 GEORGE STREET, 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston; 98 Fifth Ave., New Ba 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 


tage ou Segy | THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


Sens] THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
| 2 oN pus ss i IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
J TEENTH CENTURY, 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
=, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co,, 174 Wabash Ave. 


Fans 


Bear SELLING 


E PI 
esses 


OARD MANN e-Peiless 


= GRAY: WEGMAN & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the ¢limate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
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) an PS 
l ) | 
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challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


ESTABLISHED-1837 |iese%8%39 JACOB DOLL, 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: + 
MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 
t#” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: Southera | Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 184th Sts., 


ORGAN PIPeEs. Trinity Ave.: 40 404, 406, 408 B. ath St 
WAREROOMS: 113 E, 14th St. 


Weed and Metal. "Flue and Reed. «. . *.’ Volce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. MAIN Sint y ave Pree tem nee Os EP 


PIPE ORGAN MATHRIALS. New Work. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SANUEL FPISACGE, edie id? (READING, MASS. Write for Catalogues and Prices. 





with Perfectiy Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 








A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 























e 


a | dk AND 





ii6 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
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STRAUCH BROs., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
New York. 





57 LITTLE WEST 12tn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181TH STREET 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


ail over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
pr and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. — | MR. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
. LEPKOWSKI, 


MR. 2 WORREL Mr. N, 
Mr. N, W. GOULD. | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the oy is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in Vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 


at to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 








FINEST TONE, 





PIANOS 





prices movenaTe AND §Q,000 MADE every instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizasetu Street ) 


T elebrated (Jordon Mandolin. 












Jone UNEXCELLED. From ~ 
INISH ERFECT. ~ 
f f $5.00 
Send for to 
Lilustrated 
Catalogue. $75.00. 


offs * 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 f ifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





WASLE & CO., “= 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., Naw YoRsEz&.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


P 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factery 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St.. New York. 














Our attachment can be applied to any Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music me, 

No clumsy, unsightly music drawe 

Positively the only genuine Blectric Piano Attach 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 








——THE—— 


ss, MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INS) INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEV YORE. 


CARL BARCKHOFF, | JARDINE & Son, 


BUILDER OF ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Church Organs, Serene) 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


















GRAND ORGANS, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. Georxe’s Ch.., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. @.Ch, 












N. v. di Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N.Y Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 4; Wirct Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, $; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 





LADIES “tsi toc eater 


HO T SPRINGS COMPLEX XION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 8cakes, 25 cents. Address 


¥. B. BELL a C0., BELL Tomer Mrc Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
ear" Agents Wanted. Send for particulars, 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 































Violins, Tenor Vislins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 





ROGRASRGARCASGGERROREIR nd 
. 


SSSSAS SRSA 










































GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 
Weaver mecnieasaaall | 
Established 1870. Germany. |Z 
Organs OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY. ... y 
Easy to sell, 
oe to ween out, 
ways satisfactory. 
awvmerTaaen... ROrPrs BROSBS., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Weaver Organ and Plane Co., We supply dealers with a 
YORK, PA. COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Lh] | Heerign Te ersitory. ¢Adrens KOPS BROS. 
and % Adams Street, Chicago. 
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STRICH & LELDLER, . occ wtmmentoles 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 





” THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > X A NT OSs IN EVERY RESPECT. | 
¢ 3 





—-t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 








TASTE .—?>te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS- 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main 8ts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 


where we are not represented, 
Catalogue, &c,, free. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIBA. 
> Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
y/ previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


er Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,”’ 
LEIPZIG, 








sa 


AND THE CHOICE OF 


AMERICAN ROYALTY. 





urer. 


és, 





NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


«¢GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cus 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 





> 6. Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


\ a @ 540 & 512 West 86th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


ROBT, M. WEBB, enc roxcres. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAG [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St , Bast River 











Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 


NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1869, 








Kabat & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HaRMonikas AMD Banpoweous, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
oe” PRIME QUALITY ONLY, PRICF LISTS FREE. 


Uhimani, 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —=- ORGANS, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. : 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ate 
Secretary solicited. 


ooo 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 


equipped in the world, and our facilities ‘ 
are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East 14th St., New York City. 
B! ASS S&S T R IN G = 


RAN ¢ : LM 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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CHER S(PLEMMERY, 


Piano and Organ <7 






209 
Dns 
EWYORK. 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.- 


FPARIBAULT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALO( FOR CATALOGUE. 





STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION WG, C0, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


ye 


* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANCBH. 5 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION a 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 48°" {Ones eee WABASH a" 








ARREN ST., NEW YORK; 
ave. AGHICAGO. 





— 





Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Bef not, send for it- 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. . a 
Branch Offices : 1289 9 Dearborn -treet, Chicago. Detroit, Mich. 





2 


e 





VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
‘CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer and Exporter. 
Factories at 


MARKNEUKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 
Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 








Send for Catalogue, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8¢ C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








ACLORY am 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 


Agen 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MoO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres'’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUY VESANT 
PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BAUS PIANO CO.,|* 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


PAaGTORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


NWEVVY YORE. 





118 East 14th Street, 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








~~ 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFPONRT HE 


ACTIONS Wituiam Tonx & Bro., 


26 Warren St., New York, 
New York Factory: 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, | == 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


HeRRBURGER SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 





AAD 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AAA 


FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
a 


S11 & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















PIANO CHAIRS 


iN) 
@ _and STOOLS. 





The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 


THE NEW F wate 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” 
saree YOU, with a! a Pian: 
1 ite pasuee 

THE PO R ANDO 


MANUFACTURERS 
Pianos. oF 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 





Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


ER without any 
sean from the Seishabens or ewith only the slightest 
tone, if desi 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 


CHICAGO, U.&, A. ee 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 





Cc, REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 





Mfg. 


R. W. Tanner & Son ! 


MANUFACTURE 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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A WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


: STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBW YoREB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFPICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON OCOnNN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
rss EX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


RPWPiano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 








THE 


CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


©» PIMLADELPII/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR} 








WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 





2 aapetadt | TE << \ 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, KURTZ MA i K 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 















. Musical 
Sole makers 
el cha instruments 
Celebrated and Strings. a 
Duerer 
Violins. ———- 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. ¥. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indersed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
g 2 Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 








PIANOS. 


SOHMRMER & CO., 149-155 Bast 14th sSt., New york. 








Cvs respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine ‘“SoumeER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board, 





> 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


PIANCFORTES, 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton st. / BROOKLYN, 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 


Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Jersey City Warerooms : 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 


80 & 82 Montgomery St. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO : 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Cara No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED Wits FINE BAIN. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


ee 


READS: 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





Grand and Upright. 


— FUR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


G@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
2165 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





oS STARR PIANOS. 


machine. 
Noted for Perfection in 


(Signed) 
Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMonnD, INDIANA. 








